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Shipping bicycles in CORRUGATED boxes 
saves cost, simplifies delivery 


Easy as a British bicycle is to ride, it 
presents a major problem as an article for 
shipment. Large size, protruding ele- 
ments, damageable parts are a challenge 
for any packaging material. Today, the 
best answer is found in individual boxes 
of corrugated board. 

Bicycles packed in corrugated boxes 
require only a minimum of disassembly. 
Then shippers and dealers don’t have to 
handle the bicycles themselves—only 
the boxes. 

Corrugated’s light weight makes han- 
dling easier all the way from packing to 
unpacking. And it saves a significant 


amount of shipping cost. Yet it’s strong 
enough to permit stacking without buck- 
ling—for worth-while space economies 
in both shipping and warehousing. In 
transit, display printing on the sides 
makes every & do extra duty as a 
traveling billboard. 

Whenever you have something to pack 


—bulky, heavy, light or small—: 
first of corrugated. And have a tal! 
your nearby Saaithee. . 
Langston doesn’t sell corrugate: 
the machines that make it. Since 
these machines have led the fi 
efhiciency and dependability. Sam 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S-4 
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There is no other Copying Method 


$0 Quick... Clean... Simple... 


ie The Thermo-Fax “Secretary” is a unique copying 
3 machine. It makes completely stable copies — ready 
F: for immediate use—within four seconds of feeding the 
4 original into the machine. No preparation is negded, 
% no developing; no fixing, no fumes, no ink, or chemicals 
3 of any kind. The Thermo-Fax “ Secretary ” will work 
wherever there is mains current. When confidential 
documents are to be copied, they need not leave your 
\ care. No training or skill is necessary to operate this 
7m lean, simple, and speedy machine. A ‘phone call, letter, 
or postcard will bring a demonstration model of the 
Thermo-Fax “Secretary” copying machine to your desk. 
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copying machine 





MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
167. STRAND. LONDON, W.C.2 












Phone: TEMple Bar 6363 * BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER * GLASGOW 
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You can't run transport 
for nothing.... 


BUT SOME FOLK 


GET MIGHTY CLOSE 


For instance, consider the case of Mr. 


talks 


floor 
level... 





Edward E. Burton of Wisbech. In Nov- 
ember 1951, he bought a Leyland 7-8 ton 
‘Comet’. So far, it has covered 300,000 
miles without lifting the cylinder head or 
touching the valves. The only repairs have 





been a re-conditioned set of injectors, 
brakes re-lined and new wheel bearings... 
and that’s pretty near next-to-nothing 
maintenance, with a vengeance! To round 
off the story, oil consumption is still under 
a pint per 300 miles and fuel consumption 
between 17/19 m.p.g. on full load. Of 
course, the truck has been looked after 
properly. It deserves to be! But the point 
is that it is just an ordinary run-of-the- 
line model, exactly the same as_ those 
tens-of-thousands more which are giving 


this fine Leyland service to operators all 
over the world. 


Jeylan 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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make, lay and maintain, floors for every purpose. 


know the business from A to Z. Operate from 


all over Britain. 


Write to us, and our representative will gladly call and dis: 


troblems, 


SEMTEX 


@ A DUNLOP COMPANY 


SEMTEX LTD., SEMTEX HOUSE, LONDON N.W.9. Tel: HE} 







If flooring is your concern—at home or overseas— 


contact Semtex, the flooring specialists. Semtex desig, 
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HOW TO CHANGE 
A WOMAN’S MIND 
OVER 2,000,000 
TIMES 


Among its five million readers, The Reader’s 
Digest has well over two million women— 
with the susceptibility, the shrewdness, and 
the passion for shopping that make them such 
attractive customers. 

Why, essentially, do the people who enjoy 
this magazine each month provide such a pro- 
ductive market for your advertising message? 
One reason is that they are comfortably above 
the average in income—for instance, over a 
million of our readers own their own houses, 
and nearly a million have motor-cars. 

But more important still is our readers’ 
character. The Reader’s Digest deliberately 
sets out to please people with inquiring minds, 
interested in many things, receptive to new 
ideas. Its phenomenal success—over a million 
sale in Britain, a world sale of over eighteen 
millions—is the measure of the opportunity it 
offers to the advertiser who has something to 
say. Its readers really read it—pick up each 
issue many timesas they browse through its 
articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are 
exactly the kind of people, better informed 
than most, whose example is apt to influence 
their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers 
and their pleasure in reading it that The 
Reader’s Digest is one of the great advertising 
media of Britain. 


— 
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OVERSEAS International editions, 27 of 
them, cover key export markets. The British ex- 


lesign, 
, porter can book space in London and, usually, 


They ; pay in sterling. 
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NO WONDER IT’S CALLED 


The Reader’s Digest 


A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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Leadership 
that never ceases. 


Every day of your life you are dependent upon 
products made from R.T.B. steel sheets 

or tinplate. Here are some of the factors that 
have established R.T.B.’s nation-wide success. 


SOME R.T.B. HIGHLIGHTS 


LEADERS in the last century; two great firms each with an 
established reputation in this century, and merged in 1945. 


. LEADERS in installing the famous Ebbw Vale continuous- 
) strip mill, the first of its kind in Europe. 


LEADERS in installing electrolytic tinning (the first plant in 
Europe) having valuable economic advantages for certain 
markets. 


LEADERS in installing the first all-basic steel furnace in this 
country. 


LEADERS in personnel-management relationship resulting in 
close collaboration which is successful in continually 
advancing production. 


as Mme SOME OF OUR PRESENT-DAY 
BO PETE eat oe DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
Whether it is in making steel, rolling steel sheets 


or making tinplate, R.T.B. maintain their long- Great new extensions are in hand for increasing a 
established leadership in a very active and highly production of steel sheets and tinplate at Ebbw Vale, dy 
specialized section of Britain’s steel industry. ‘Alphasil’ grain-oriented electrical steel at 

Cookley, of ingots at Redbourn Steelworks, and 

of galvanized steel sheets. 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd ea} 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION OF STEEL SHEETS AND TINPLATE 
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@@ My Board are most impressed by the way you completed the existing factory 
within the stated time and I would add that we are highly delighted with the 
finished building. It is very refreshing these days to get what you want, when you 
Beecham want it,without having to pay for a considerable amount of extras when you 

have got it. Your ability to execute this work so efficiently has helped us very 
considerably in meeting our own production commitments. 
To meet additional requirements, I would appreciate it if you would quote 


Achievements me by return for extending the building by a further 20,000 sq. ft. @@ 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by E. Loades, E3q., Managing Director of 
The Abbey Panel & Sheet Metai Co. Ltd., 
Coventry and Bedworth, 


| TT 





PEP 


Pair, 
¥ ONE 
Saas 
_ ikctostoe 







. » « completed to 
schedule this factory, 

illustrates another 

successful Beecham contract, ee 

a undertaken during a period % 

‘% of marimum production 

and against adverse 

n & weather conditions. 


Concurrently Beecham Buildings have 
erected the largest prefabricated industrial building in this country; 
a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
allow Beecham to keep the pace on all their numerous contracts. 
For technical efficiency and well studied economy in Industrial Building 

you are advised to consult Beecham Buildings Limited. 









Why not consult uz 
on your industrial 


Beecham ; : i 3 | 3 fy (uilding — 
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to advise you. 


EITHER WAY ITS 


INGRAM 


-mentholated for the coofest 
shave you ever had / 


Ingram Shaving Creams combine their 
own face lotion —a menthol-cool lotion 
that soothes and protects your face even 
before your razor touches your skin. 
You get comfort all through the shave. 
Lather or brushless, the choice is yours 
—but be sure to ask for Ingram ! 


INGRAM “ec angina! mentholated Shave 
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All eyes on the girl with the 


Of course they all envy her—they envy her for her ability 
to do superior work with less effort on her Burroughs 
Sensimatic. It’s the truly modern accounting machine with 
the exclusive sensing panel that automatically follows the 
correct accounting procedure—makes so many decisions 
formerly left to the operator. It simplifies the most complex 
operations. The Sensimatic is her pride and joy—so easy to 
learn, so fast, so accurate. And so versatile! Each sensing 
panel permits a choice of four jobs with a turn of the knob. 
That’s why your Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


will stay modern—when you change accounting methods, 


just change the panel, not the machine. It’s a long-term 
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Sensimatic! 


investment in modern accounting. To see how you could 
speed up your work with the Sensimatic, call your nearest 
Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


<jJurroughs 


Sensimatic 
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(t). For his arduous trip 

from the Arctic Cape to Capetown, 
Richard Pape chose Dunlop Tubeless. 
Not a moment's tyre trouble. 


the full treatment... 


DUNLOP TUBELESS 

have been fully tested and 

‘ proved to do the job claimed 
q for them: they bring new 
confidence and convenience 
to motoring. Remember 

ig Richard Pape’s exacting 
1 17,500-mile journey from 
North Cape to Capetown over 
every kind of surface. Then, 
the most rigorous independent 
tests—see pictures 2 and 3— 
show it is virtually impossible 
to break the airseal, even 
when the tyre is under- 
inflated; nor did driving 
repeatedly at speed over a 
piece of 7” granite kerbstone 
result in air loss or reduce the 
ability to keep going. Such 
tests, among many others, 
prove that Dunlop Tubeless 
not only lessen the risk of 
ouncture delays but will stand 
up to the most arduous 
conditions. Choose Dunlop! 





@). Using only 8ibs. pressure, continuous 
cornering at speed forces tyre weil down on the 
rim. Ne damage or air loss, despite 3° nails 
previously hammered in tyre. 





(3). Repeatedly ane overa we of 7° granite 
kerbing at speed—and with 3” nails hammered in 
tyre—ogain no dentege or air loss. 


* ALREADY FITTED AS 
ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT ON 
MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


* COSTS NO MORE THAN A 
COVER WITH TUBE 


* REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF 
PUNCTURE DELAYS, 
BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


NEEDS FAR LESS 
“TOPPING-UP” 


DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 





or miles more miles of trouble-free motoring! 
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A 
elassie 
im 
Coach 
Hide 


The unhurried community of craftsmen. at 
Bury continues in its fine tradition; producing, as 
here, a noble briefcase in coach hide, superbly slender 
and quite deceptive in its ability to cope wath all the needs of the 
modern man of affairs. 

This classic measures 17° x 14” (2}" deeper than the standard size) 
and has all the established “* Unicorn” features—2 interior compart- 
ments, plus zipped “ personal” section for overnight gear, etc.; 
exterior zip pocket for newspapers and books, etc. In natural coach 
hide at £11.5.0d. This new size is also available in golden tan or 
Autumn tan pigskin at £13.17.6d., and military tan, brown or black 
polished cowhide, at £10.18.6d. Matching zip folio cases, 16" x 10} 
are available separately at £3.8.0d., £4.10.0d. and £2.18.0d. respec- 
tively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 

U.S.A. orders and enquiries: Sterling International, 225, Kearny 
Street, San Franciscoy Cal.) 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded immedi- 
ately. Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 
39, Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 8939; or by post 
from our works: 
Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. E.T.13) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
Bury 2133 






Zip folio case 





The name to remember when 
you require... 





HM 


| and 2 stage for vacua up to 29° Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for ~bcolute pressures down tc 
t -mm.Hg. or less 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRONWORKS BOLTON 
E London Office: | Lancaster Place - W.C.2 
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Birth of a Giant | 


A NEW GIANT has appeared among British newspapers: 
the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle, read by one fifth of the 
total adult population. The paper has now joined the small 
group offering circulations so large and advantages so pro- 
nounced that théy automatically demand inclusion on any 
national advertising schedule. 

The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle was formed in 
November 1955 by the amalgamation of two leading publica- 
tions. Average net sales figures show that, following the 
successful merger, the combined newspaper has continued 
to grow from strength to strength: 

January 1956 
February 1956..............2,574,214 copies per issue 
March 1956. 
The rise of 114,960 copies in two months represents a gain 


2,508,845 copies per issue 


snusndyO23,805 copies per issue 


ONE person in 
Empire News @ 


of 300,000 readers, bringing the total readership to well 
over 7,300,000. 

This striking increase in circulation is an important market- 
ing factor. The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is avowedly 
a ‘popular’ newspaper. It appeals directly to those sections of 
the mass-market which have gained most from the social and 
economic changes of the post-war years. 

But an even greater advantage to the advertiser is the paper s 
regional distribution. In contrast to the general pattern of reader- 
ship of Sunday newspapers, the Empire News & Sunday 
Chronicle is immensely strong throughout the entire North of 
England. This strength means that it is now both possible and 
economical for a national advertising campaign to achieve 
comprehensive coverage in the North through Sundzy 
newspapers. 


FIVE reads the 


sunday Chronicle 


...@ national newspaper whose distinct regional strengths 


are indispensable to the advertiser 
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New Atlantis? 


debate about the future of the North Atlantic alliance ? At 

first sight it might seem that the Nato ministers now meeting 
in Paris have been faced with a gratifying fait accompli—the 
unexpected conversion of Mr Dulles to the gospel long preached by 
Mr Lester Pearson and more recently propagated, in various forms, 
by President Gronchi, Dr Adenauer, M. Mollet, and others, including 
General Gruenther. In his lengthy and detailed statements last week, 
Mr Dulles joined the ranks of those who have pressed for a widening 
of Nato’s functions beyond the sphere of defence. The words of the 
Secretary of State have been warmly welcomed by other member 
governments ; the Atlantic Council is expected to pronounce in favour 
of an extension of Nato’s role this weekend ; the casual newspaper 
reader might be forgiven if he assumed that the battle was virtually 
over, victory having clearly gone to those who fought under the banner 
of the North Atlantic Treaty’s Article Two. 

The matter is by no means so simple. It is one thing for ministers 
to agree that‘ their countries must draw closer together ; it is quite 
another for them to agree, and to get their peoples to agree, to the 
sacrifices of national pride and interest that this involves. It is easy 
to agree that Nato must be adapted to changing conditions, less easy 
to define how this should be done, and particularly difficult to specify 
what practical tasks should be assigned to the organisation in order to 
give it new life. 

One may be wholeheartedly convinced that the creation of the 
Atlantic alliance in 1949 saved the free world from disaster. One may 
endorse. in great measure Mr Pearson’s arguments that Nato can 
neither “live on fear alone” nor maintain its cohesion as a merely 
defensive grouping if fear recedes. Ome may, indeed one must, 
recognise all the benefits that the birth of a true “ Atlantic Com- 
munity ” would confer upon the world. Yet a sense of realism keeps 
breaking in. At a moment when the vision of a more “ peaceful,” 
more “ positive ” Nato is fascinating many eyes, it is important that the 
real difficulties involved in such a transmutation should be frankly 
and honestly stated. 

What, in fact, is now being proposed ? President Gronchi has 
urged that the economic aspects of the Atlantic partnership should 
be more strongly emphasised. Dr Adenauer has appealed for a 
closer alignment of policy between the allies. M. Mollet and 
M. Pineau have canvassed the idea of a new “ policy of peace,” also 
based on closer allied alignment but, at least in presentation, differing 
from the general trend of western policy in recent years. Mr Dulles 
has spoken, in measured terms if cloudily, of “advancing Nato from 
its initial phase into the totality of its meaning.” But he has denied 
any wish to see Nato “attempt to represent the totality of our 
policies,” for he rightly recognises that continental European integra- 
tion is complementary to, not opposed to, Atlantic unity, while 


OW much is substance, and how much shadow, in the great 
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individual members of Nato have commitments in other 
areas as well as “certain vital national interests that 
may sometimes require independent judgment.” Other 
American voices have been raised to urge that Nato 
should sponsor a new programme of help for under- 
developed countries on Colombo Plan lines, in order 
to convince those countries that the Atlantic partners 
can see further than their own defence requirements ; 
and similar ideas have been widely canvassed in Ger- 
many. Finally, Mr Pearson, as a pioneer of the concept 
of an Atlantic Community, has restated his thesis in 
London this week with special emphasis on the need 
to give the Atlantic Council more authority, and above 
all to develop the habit of consultation 
to the point where no member would think of taking 
action which affected the others in any substantial way, 
either politically or economically, without prior 
discussion. 

The strict limitations set by the advocates of change 
themselves should be noted. No responsible spokes- 
man for any member government is talking of federa- 
tion or even of quasi-parliamentary methods on 
Strasbourg lines. There has been no explicit proposal 
that extensions of Nato’s economic or political activity 
should be accompanied by a weakening of its defensive 
role. No doubt butter and ideas are needed in the 
next chapter of the cold war to supplement the guns ; 
but the guns are no less needed now than before, and 
Nato still has too few of them. 

Both Mr Pearson and Mr Dulles have emphasised 
that they are not wanting Nato to take over the 
economic functions that international bodies such as 
the OEEC and Gatt have performed for years. Mr 
Pearson sees no need to revise either Nato’s organisation 
or the 1949 treaty. Mr Dulles names the United 
Nations as the cornerstone of American foreign policy, 
and rejects the idea of doing anything that would detract 
from its status. He also opposes the suggestion of a 
“Nato aid” programme to help backward areas. So 
does Mr Pearson, who holds that in this sphere the UN 
should play a more important part, not displacing 
schemes of proven value, but providing a forum where 
all aid schemes could be debated and co-ordinated. 


* 


What, if anything, remains for Nato to take up ? Are 
we confronted with the paradoxical problem that, as 
soon as the Atlantic partners seek to broaden the scope 
of their partnership, they find that it would mean 
duplicating the work of organisations that hey them- 
selves founded ? And if Nato can only expand into 
non-milftary fields at the expense of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, the European Coal- 
Steel Community, the Colombo Plan, the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme, and other’ international 
bodies—is there then a case for simplifying this tangle 
of specialist organs ? If all were brought under one 


roof, would a new dynamic and a new popular appeal 
emerge ? 
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It is easy to see why this could not, in fact, be done. 
Nato is essentially a defensive bond between wester 
nations convinced that armed alliance is, and yjj] 
remain, vital to their security. The OEEC, in contrast, 
numbers the neutral Swiss and Swedes among jis 
members ; the Colombo Plan embraces half a dozen 
Asian countries that abhor alignment with the West; 
the UN programme is open to all comers. The coal- 
steel pool requires of its members a greater merging of 
sovereign rights than Nato’s other members are ready 
to concede ; so, too, does the projected “ Euratom ” 
community. The drawing together of European neigh- 
bours in varying degrees of close association is a 
precious and hopeful fact to be helped forward by every 
practical means. It can become a coping stone of a 
wider Atlantis, but it must not be pressed out of shape 
and weakened now to fit a blueprint. 


Can Nato then be given no non-military tasks that 
would enable it to extend its pattern of co-operation 
and revive its jaded spirit ? The search for an answer 
must start from a clear understanding of the mixed 
motives that inspire the present discussion. 


* 


First, there is the original—and abiding—concept of 
an Atlantic Community whose members would steadily 
draw closer together even after the danger that made 
them allies had passed away. Its champions take their 
texts from the preamble to the 1949 treaty and from its 
Article Two, which pledge the allies to strengthen their 
free institutions, to “ promote stability and well-being,” 
to avoid economic conflict and to collaborate in 
economic matters. Their arguments are outlined in 
the report of the committee, headed by Mr Pearson, 
which Nato set up in 1951. At a time when the allies 
were rightly concentrating all their effort upon military 
preparedness, the Pearson report warned them that 
they must also prepare for the problems that would 
accompany any subsequent relaxation. It is now argued 
that the Nato countries must quickly adjust themselves 
to the challenge of the present apparent trend towards 
relaxation—deceptive though it may be—by learning 
to consult together more closely on non-military issues. 

At the other extreme, there is the frankly 
disingenuous notion that, as defensive alliances are now, 
held to be unfashionable, Nato had better be camou- 
flaged by the addition of some non-military trimming: ; 
the guns would be better wrapped up in the butter : nd 
the ideas. Even from the most cynical angle this is 
an unattractive notion. It just would not work. Any- 
body sophisticated enough to notice that Nato had 
acquired new functions would also be sophisticated 
enough to see that its basic role was still military. 
There is no prospect of non-aligned peoples in Asia of 
elsewhere coming to think more kindly of Nato through 
being offered aid bearing a Nato label. What is mcr; 
there is another side to this dubious coinage: on¢ 
Nato’s original clear purpose is masked behind new 
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slogans, how long will it be before its own members 
begin to bamboozle themselves and to abandon the 
painful effort to maintain joint defences, telling them- 
selves and each other that it is now safe to concentrate 
on other tasks ? Armour, once cloaked, may rust. 

It would be unfair to accuse any responsible states- 
man of pursuing so simple and so foolish a line of 
thought. The danger is rather that, in setting out to 
shape new policies suited to the era of “ competitive 
co-existence” and finding so much of the ground 
already occupied, some among the leaders of the 
Atlantic nations may fall back upon plausible slogans 
and contrivances that will neither save Nato nor suc- 
ceed in convincing the rest of the world that western 
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intentions are, as they always have been, peaceful. 
There is everything to be said for pressing new co- 
Operative ventures in the spirit of Article Two and of 
the original Truman “ Point Four ” doctrine. But Nato 
itself is not the right contrivance for these purposes. 
For Nato the road ahead should be one of advance, not 
retreat ; not the easy road of neglecting its own defen- 
sive tasks while seeking to take credit for good work 
done by other bodies, but the hard road of eliminating 
cr at least moderating political frictions between its 
members and of striving, in the face of the new ten- 
dency for each to go its own over-confident way, to 
found a true community based on common interest as 
much as on common (and still real) fears. 


Soft Soap and Economics 


HE Government and the trade unions are going 

two better than Humpty Dumpty ; not only words, 
but pacts and deeds, can apparently be made to mean 
just what either side wants them to mean. When Sir 
Anthony Eden suggested to his television audience last 
week that, in friendly response to Russia’s plea for 
more trade, engineering workers should indulge in 
fewer strikes, some people must have felt that internal 
diplomacy in industrial relations was now getting a 
little repellent. Mr Bevan then dealt a blow from the 
other side by saying that the real lesson of Russia’s 
trade offer was that Britain should stop filling its 
factories with arms orders and should re-nationalise 
steel. Another fine example of dialectic point and 
counterpoint has come from the railways. When the 
Government froze railway fares and freight charges 
two months ago, it will be remembered, Ministers 
argued that dividend restraint was a necessary precursor 
of wage restraint, and since in the nationalised industries 
there could be no dividend restraint (because there 
are no dividends), price restraint was the obvious 
alternative in their field ; one disadvantage of this state- 
ment was that nobody understood what it meant. Mr 
Campbell, of the railwaymen’s union, has now inter- 
preted: he thinks the freeze gives his members a special 
reason for jostling into this year’s wage queue, since 
the railways are now “ subsidising industries at the 
expense of workers inside our own industry.” 


There is a temptation to dismiss such pronounce- 
ments as these as light relief ; they become serious only 
when the spokesmen themselves act as if they are 
serious. It is possivle that just such a time may be 
approaching. Under the shadow of the disturbing 
new militancy of the election-ridden Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the Prime Minister may soon 
be meeting the leaders of the TUC yet again, in 
order to continue his campaign of trying to persuade 
the unions to tone down this year’s bout of» wage 
demands and perhaps to agree to later settlement of 
them than usual... This is an excel’ent objective, pro- 


vided that the limits and lessons shown by previous 
interviews with the sort of trade union leaders who go 
to Downing Street are borne rigidly in mind. 


Except in very special circumstances, these men are 
impotent. If economic conditions allow their rank and 
file to believe that demands for wage increases and other 
benefits will succeed, then the union leaders cannot 
stand up at their conferences and say that the claims 
should not be pressed. Only if disinflation is sufficiently 
widespread to ensure that wage claims will not be easily 
granted, will these friendly conversations at Downing 
Street have the value even of emollience ; the equiva- 
lent in another sphere is the very wise policy of first 
making sure that bankers have not got any surplus 
money to lend, and then telling them how patriotic they 
are not to lend it. But the Government must be careful 
not to give up the substance for the shadow boxing. 
At this moment there are three particular bastions to be 
defended. 

The first is the Government’s promise to reform 
rent restriction. Itis very difficult to find out exactly 
where this project stands. But Mr Sandys must 
have completed his study of the problem by now, 
and Ministers will not admit that all hopes of action 
this session have been abandoned; the conclusion 
must therefore be that the project is still in the 
balance. The only thing that can be keeping it in the 
balance, and may tip the decision over on the wrong 
side in the next few weeks or even days, is fear of the 
TUC. The argument of those who call for delay is that 
this is an awkward moment to cause widespread 
annoyance. The obvious answer is that it will not be 
any less awkward—economically, politically or socially 
—one year nearer the general election. 

The second point where shadow boxing for the sake 
of emollience may perilously take charge is in the 
promised campaign against restrictive labour practices. 
Here again it is the Government’s resolution, rather 
than its intentions or selected line of action, that has 
to be called into question. The chosen method, that of 
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sponsoring an industry-by-industry inquiry by the 
National Joint Advisory Council, including representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Labour, is almost certainly 
right ; those who call for unenforceable legislation on 
the matter will not face the facts. But although the 
Ministry of Labour should not pretend that it can 
enforce the discontinuance of entrenched restrictive 
practices which the unions are determined to maintain, 
it also should not pretend that these restrictions do not 
in fact exist. It should recognise the existence of the 
uneconomic practices which the enquiry unearths, and 
publicly deplore them. 

The third problem is the emerging habit of stacking 
instead of sacking workers, whenever they are freed 
from over-manned industries by the credit squeeze or 
technological improvement. By mischance the state is 
now being compelled to subsidise this thoroughly waste- 
ful practice of keeping redundant men on short time. 
Last week’s ruling by the National Insurance Commis- 
sioner that unemployment benefit can be paid to short- 
time workers for their enforced extra days off is no 
doubt legally correct ; there is equally no doubt that 
unemployment benefit was never deliberately intended 
for this purpose. The loophole now driven through 
the National Insurance Act is in every way comparable 
10 loopholes that able accountants have occasionally 
driven through successive Finance Acts, and that suc- 
cessive Chancellors have taken pains to close by 
legislation. The Government should close this loophole, 
too, even though the unions would be annoyed. 
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This will be construed by some people as an inciic- 
ment to the Conservatives to tweak the unions’ tai): 


It is nothing of the sort. It is as important that a Con- 
servative Government should establish amicable work- 
ing relations with the unions as that a Labour Govern- 
ment should do so with industrialists ; despite some 
things sometimes said on political platforms, both par- 
ties since the war have managed this rather well. But 
while Labour sometimes used to confuse itself by a false 
bombast, the Conservatives seem to be running the odd 
risk of doing the same thing through an exaggerated 
bonhomie. This confusion will persist until the Con- 
servatives grasp the essential poimt that the trade 
unions are neither partners nor rivals in controlling 
inflation and the money supply ; that is the responsi- 
bility of the Bank of England and the Treasury, and the 
proper object of consultation with the unions now is not 
to persuade them to take over Mr Cameron Cobbold's 
job, but to try to prevent unnecessarily painful collisions 
as the economy comes down from inflation or 
industries move further into the automative age. Once 
inflation is under control the only obvious places 
of conflict between the new Conservatism and the old 
trade unionism are those union practices or attitudes of 
mind that are barriers to increased production or to 
mobility. The trade unions, no less than the Govern- 
ment, must get their economics right; then, with 
Luddism eschewed on the one side, and soft soap 
together with soft money on the other, they can talk 
with mutual respect and profit. 


Realities of Russian Trade 


Cy Russian visitors have left behind only one 
concrete proposal—their enormous shopping list. 
They have offered to buy during the next five years 
goods worth some £800-{£1,000 million, a large part 
of them in the form of direct exports from this 
country. Last year Britain’s exports and re-exports to 
Russia were worth some £32 million. About a third 
of the goods now listed are engineering products, rang- 
ing from steel mills and machine tools to electronic 
devices ; about a tenth are ships and docks; the 
rest are semi-finished steel and other metal products, 
raw materials such as rubber, wool and cocoa—Britain’s 
traditional re-exports—and finally (the only consumer 
goods mentioned) woollen cloth and salted herrings. 

All talk of trade, like every other instrument of Soviet 
policy, has, of course, its political meaning. To divide 
the western nations, and encourage a revolt of opinion 
against the allies’ strategic embargoes, are the more 
obvious political aims of Mr Khrushchev’s grandiose 
offer to Britain. And these tactics, while by no means 
new, have already had some effect. Thus, the Industrie- 
Kurier, the influential organ of the Ruhr, argued last 
week that at a time when Britain was discussing a full- 
scale trade agreement with its Soviet guests, Germany 


ought “to drop talk of principles” (in discussion of 
trade with the east) and “ get to grips with practice.” 

But while the Russian offer has an obvious political 
side, it nevertheless needs to be treated seriously and to 
be analysed in strictly economic terms. Even if a third 
of the requested imports are found to be embargoed, 
Russia has still made a qualified offer to import over 
£500 million of goods from Britain in five years. What 
chance is there of its fulfilment ? 

Light is thrown on the Russians’ new list by the !2i¢ 
of the very similar one which they handed with 2 
flourish of publicity to a group of British businessmen 
in Moscow in February, 1954. They then offered tc 
buy £400 million worth of goods in the three y¢2rs 
1955-57, “given proper conditions in respect of 10T- 
malisation of Anglo-Soviet trade.” After this icy 
quickly placed several big orders in Britain—a £7 
million order for textile machinery, an order for m ‘k- 
bottling equipment, an order for 20 trawlers, orc°!’ 
for electrical equipment and machine tools. In *!). 
orders worth over £30 million seem to have been pla-¢ 
that year. The western countries meanwhile m.« 
important relaxations in their strategic controls, not: ”! 
in regard to machinery and materials such as copp'' ; 
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and, from their pitiful level of £3.3 million in 1953, 
British exports to Russia recovered to {10.1 million in 
1954 and £22.9 million in 1955. But only a fraction 
of the grand programme sketched out in Moscow was 
fulfilled. Russian orders, after the initial spate, were 
few. Heavy purchases of copper were made once the 
strategic controls were relaxed, but nothing more was 
heard of orders for manufactured consumer goods or 
for machinery for consumer industries, and the order 
for textile machinery was reduced. 

One reason for this may have been the swing of 
Soviet economic policy back to the development of 
heavy industry ; but lack of sterling seems to have 
played an important role. Russia’s earnings from 
Britain have expanded, and reached £63 million last 
year ; but after paying other sterling bills, its available 
resources for “buying British” have still fallen far 
short of the high target set in 1954. 


* 


The new list, then, at once provokes the question 
whether the Russians would be able to pay this time. 
How can they find £800-£1;,000 million for imports 
from Britain, in addition to their other sterling needs ? 
In his announcement, Mr Khrushchev pinned his faith 
to seven main export commodities: grain, timber, cellu- 
lose, cotton and flax, manganese ore, pig iron, and furs 
and hides. What are the prospects for bigger Russian 
exports of these goods, and could Britain absorb them 
in large quantities without rebuffing other valued trade 
partners ? 

For three of the commodities mentioned, pig iron, 
manganese, and furs and hides, the potential market in 
Britain is insignificant. Last year the British steel 
industry imported nearly £5 million of Soviet pig iron, 
but it is unlikely to rely on Russia for more than mar- 
ginal supplies. Britain’s total imports of manganese 
ore were worth only £5.6 million last year, so that even 
if the Russian share (£1.8 million) were raised, the gain 
would be small. Total fur and hide imports were worth 
£43 million, and here the Russian share (over £6 
million) might be increased, but not by more than a 
few million pounds. Cotton and flax are no more likely 
to provide any massive growth in Soviet exports. 
Nor are prospects for timber exports encouraging. 
They have recovered in the last two years, and Britain 
could easily absorb still more Russian timber, thus 
Saving precious dollars. But the inefficiency of the 
Soviet timber industry has long been the subject 
of criticism. Increased output is planned, but rising 
domestic needs, shortage of skilled labour and equip- 
ment, and transport difficulties as the forest line 
recedes, may make it difficult to expand the export 
surplus at all rapidly. 

Thus all the increases that can be discerned would 
not mean a growth of Russia’s annual sterling earnings 
of more than, at best, some £25 million within the next 
few years. No growth of earnings on the scale needed 
will be achieved, in fact, without some recovery of 
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Russia’s former staple export to Britain—coarse and 
fine grains. At present Russia’s own grain shortage is 
acute. Mr Khrushchev is relying on the success of his 
campaign to develop the “ virgin lands” of Central 
Asia ; this, he hopes, together with higher output else- 
where, will raise the harvest from 100-130 million tons 
(estimates vary widely) to 180 million in 1960. Much 
of the increased supplies, if they are in fact achieved, 
will be needed for the growing domestic market. But 
if Russia could find only a million tons of grain a year 
to sell to Britain, some £25 million could be added 
to its exchange resources, perhaps raising total Russian 
earnings in this country to some {110 million. 


Such a sum would still be below what is implied by 
the shopping list. In theory, earnings elsewhere in the 
sterling area might be used to buy British goods ; but 
Russia’s past practice has been the opposite—to use 
part of its British earnings, as it did last year, to buy 
materials elsewhere. Russia’s industrial exports to 
other parts of the world—steel and machinery to India, 
for example—may free more of its earnings in Britain 
for the purchase of British goods, but a Russian surplus 
in these third areas, available to pay for British goods, 
seems improbable. 

One last resource remains. Gold, before the war, 
was one of Russia’s main exports to this country, and 
its large reserve and large annual output (some £125 
million) might make it so again. But since the war the 
Soviet rulers, apart from a brief spree indulged in by 
Mr Malenkov shortly after Stalin’s death, have been 
miserly with their gold. 


Is the Russian offer realistic on the other side ? 
Could Britain supply all the goods on the list, and does 
Russia really want them ? Some British businessmen 
experienced in the Russian trade believe that the list 
really represents a target for imports from western 
Europe as a whole. Certainly British industry should 
be under no illusion that the goods will be bought here 
if they come cheaper or better elsewhere. At the same 
time the Russians have not chosen a particularly good 
moment to dangle a bait before the noses of Britain’s 
shipbuilding and engineering industries. Some pro- 
ducers—of machinery for the food and textile indus- 
tries, for example—should be interested in early orders, 
and some of the requests for machine tools and ships 
might have been of interest, were many of them not 
embargoed. But many shipyards and engineering firms 
are mainly concerned today to get enough steel, and 
to find the capacity to cope with their piles of orders 
from both home and foreign buyers. 


If the Russian orders promised to become a steady 
line of business, firms might be more interested, but 
the erratic course of Soviet buying in the past—reflect- 
ing lumbering changes in economic or political policy, 
or emergency needs when plans went wrong—must 
make many businessmen think twice about taking on 
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large Russian orders and thus risking the loss of the 
next batch of orders from, say, a reliable Norwegian 
or Commonwealth customer. The Russian offer to buy 
steel from this country seems even more unrealistic ; 
the British steel industry may be unable to do more than 
satisfy home needs and its traditional export customers 
for years to come. 

Not all the goods on the Soviet list could be pro- 
duced by British industry. Some of the electric fur- 
maces asked for have only been made in the United 
States. The new low-pressure polythene process is a 
German invention, which has so far been used in this 
country only under licence. As to automatic transfer 
machines for the motor industry, the few firms at 
present making them will be fully occupied for some 
time with the British industry’s expansion plans. 

The list reveals, indeed, a traditional characteristic 
of Soviet purchasing—an intense interest in the latest 
products of western skill. Leading manufacturers of 
machine tools, of electronic equipment, and of chemical 
plant might be able to extend their business in Russia, 
particularly if the strategic embargo were relaxed—and 
if they thought it prudent to supply the Russians with 
the latest products of British research when Russia does 
not adhere to any international patent conventions. 

Despite these doubts, the genuine Russian interest 
in our products must once more prompt the question 
whether the strategic embargo should be relaxed. 
Certainly such a relaxation would lead to an increase 


The Birch in the 


URING this week’s debate in the Commons on 

agriculture—a reasonably heartening debate, the 
gist of which is discussed in a Note on page 456— 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory confirmed that none of Mr 
Macmillan’s proposed {100 million of economies this 
year will fall on farm guarantees and subsidies. He 
did not, however, say anything about economies in the 
machinery that administers them. As the report of a 
recent committee of enquiry has suggested, there should 
be scope for savings here ; and study of the machinery 
suggests that the Minister would be wise to go further 
than this report recommended. 

In Britain the state’s dealings with the farmer are 
uniquely comprehensive ; it aids him, advises him, 
controls him, and bullies him. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food operates a vast array of field services 
—32 in all—which employ 10,000 persons and cost 
£10 million a year. The masters of this local web— 
the people who control and advise the Ministry’s officers 
—are representative county committees consisting of 
farmers, landowners and workers (with farmers very 
much predominating). They are supposed to constitute 
a sort of self-government for agriculture, playing some- 
thing of the role of a local council, although they are 
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of exports of embargoed goods. But would this be a 
the expense of goods now free from controls ? The 
course of Russian trade in the first quarter of thi: year 
is suggestive. Total British exports to Russia rose by 
£4.9 million, but £4.7 million of the increase was 
accounted for by bigger Russian purchases of copper 
and alloys, recently freed from the strategic embargo, 
Nor should it be forgotten that the products in which 
the Russians show most interest—the latest products 
of our technical skill—are just those for which ready 
markets can be found elsewhere. 

The Soviet offer thus raises quite as many questions 
as hopes. Undoubtedly, any development that in- 
creased Russia’s economic dependence on the outside 
world should be welcome. But, quite apart from 
political issues, certain economic conditions must be 
fulfilled before Britain, or any other western country, 
can safely embark upon large-scale trade with a strong, 
secretive and unpredictable partner. There must be 
evidence of a steady growth in Russian earnings—par- 
ticularly through grain exports—and of a willingness for 
a general expansion of trade, not confined to the plums 
which the Russians want to pick out of our industrial 
economy, or to an occasional flurry of orders placed after 
each politically spectacular offer of trade. And it would 
give at least a token assurance of goodwill if the Soviet 
Union accepted more of the practices of western com- 
merce—international patent conventions, for example. 
and contracts which provide for. neutral arbitration. 


Farmers’ Cupboard 


selected not elected. The committees and their advisers | 
survey farms, dispense advice, dole out subsidies, pro- 
mote technical aid, and, if all else fails, can supervise 
and finally dispossess any farmers of proven inefficiency 

The faults of this system have not been those 

some jealous guardians of liberty had feared. Despite 
the contrary impression given by recent lawsuits, the 
safeguards against injustice are strong. During the 
war there were a few ugly suspicions that oni on 
a committee might be victimising some comp: 
But now all dispossession proceedings require th an 
currence of the Ministry, and the victim has right 0! 
appeal to the Agricultural Land Tribunal. Although © 
irregularities in the’ methods of appointing tridund! | 
members were revealed by the Woollett case, bordly | 
anyone in the countryside questions the fairn 
these tribunals. 

Instead, two other faults of the system have be-ome 
obvious. . First, although the committees have bec! 
fair, they have also been so lenient as to make the 
maintenance of their powers rather absurd. 17's * 
not surprising. Why should the committee meme" 
stir up trouble among their friends and neighb: = 
Except in wartime, only firm Ministerial prodding «° 
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conceivably make them yield the stick to much purpose. 
Sir Thomas Dugdale did make a brief gesture in this 
direction—rather unexpectedly, the greatest number 
of peacetime dispossessions occurred in 1952 and 1953 
—but the impact of Crichel Down and the Woollett 
case (even though neither was strictly relevant) appears 
to have dowsed any remaining Ministerial enthusiasm 
for the task. The Ryan proposals—that farms should 
be systematically investigated and erring farmers rre- 
sented with a catalogue of their errors—have not been 
followed. Sanctions have remained a matter of 
occasional and sporadic outbursts of zeal in particular 
counties, and not a systematic attack on inefficiency. 
An average of fifty farmers and three landowners a year 
have been compelled to sell or quit their holdings and 
take up alternative occupations. In a country of 
360,000 farmers, this is hardly even a palace revolution. 
The numbers affected are too small to make any appre- 
ciable difference to general farming efficiency, even in 
terms of setting an example. 

The other great fault of the system is that it has 
proved diffuse and expensive. Almost all critics agree 
that the county committees meddle far too much with 
routine matters to the detriment of Ministry services, 
while the bureaucrats themselves are constantly falling 
over each others’ feet. To cite two examples of flagrant 
waste: milk production and hygiene at present concern 
six Ministry organisations (as well as the local authori- 
ties), and one subsidy carries overheads of almost 20 
per cent. Even more important, however, the main- 
tenance of this failing system of sanctions has become 
an active barrier to the restoration of alternative, and 
more old-fashioned, incentives to farming efficiency. 
The original assumption behind the system was that 
the county committees would be willing to remove an 
indifferent tenant if the landlord could produce a better 
man. But since the committees, in practice, will act 
only if the tenant can be shown to be a manifest dud— 
and not always then, for some committees generously 
prefer to give him a chance to improve—the real result 
has been a complete and deadening security of tenure 
for tenant farmers. Greater mobility of enterprise, 
with more opportunities for able newcomers to find 
a rented farm and for efficient tenant farmers to move 
to a larger one, is now one of agriculture’s most urgent 
needs; it is quite clear that the present system is not 
going to provide it. 


The Wilson Committee on the organisation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, which published its 
report (Cmd. 9732) two weeks ago, has been examining 
these problems ; and it has produced one half of the 
right answer. It recognises that the emphasis in agri- 
cultural policy has moved rapidly away from maximised 
production towards economic efficiency, and believes 
that it is time that this change was reflected in the 
State’s dealings with the farmer. It assumes (without 
actually saying so) that advice is now far more important 
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than coercion, and recommends that the county com- 
mittees should be reorganised with this end in view. 
Accordingly, it suggests that the committees should be - 
relieved of all their executive and supervisory functions 
and should be reconstituted as auxiliaries to the 
Ministry’s National Agricultural Advisory Service. - 
They would cease.to wield sticks or dole out sweets, 
and become instead the local spearheads of a national 
campaign to promote greater technical and economic 
efficiency in British farming. 

At the same time, the report recommends that re- 
Organisation of the Méinistry’s services should be 
achieved by merging the present 32 field organisations 
into 8, and by substituting for the present tortuous 
complexity of areas a simplified pattern of 35 to 40 
local offices (based on the standard Government 
regions). All routine work would be funnelled through 
these local offices, and away from committee control, 
thus freeing the technical officers from their present 
extraneous duties. The dangers inherent in a streng- 
thened local bureaucracy would be met by the report’s 
obvious intention that committee chairmen should 
remain influential figures with a right of direct access 
to the Minister. The beauty of these proposals is that 
they should both improve the technical efficiency of the 
Ministry services and effect quite substantial economies 
—a rare and happy combination. 


® 


Unfortunately, the proposals do not go far enough. 
The report assumes that coercive action against farmers 
will continue to be necessary “ in isolated instances” ; 
it proposes a rather shadowy new machinery—in the 
shape of small executive panels, appointed by the chair- 
man of each county committee but independent of it 
—to do the job. But why drag on with an experiment 
which has so clearly failed to achieve its original 
object ? The obvious course now would seem to be 
to get rid of the largely defunct sanction of dispossession 
orders and to pave the way for a much more useful 
reform: that is, the restoration of something like normal 
contractual relationships between landlords and tenants, 
subject to full compensation—perhaps it should be 
rather more than full compensation—for improvements 
made and disturbance suffered. 

The details of any such scheme of good rewards for 
good tenure, instead of absolute security for indifferent 
tenure, would require careful working out ; but unless 
the pattern of farm holdings is to be frozen for ever, 
this step will have to be taken sometime. The proper 
time is now, when it is hoped that the county com- 
mittees might be about to make a new start and to 
enlist the services of the most able and progressive 
farmers. Farmer and state need to approach the diffi- 
culties ahead in a closer spirit of understanding and 
trust ; one contribution to this—one of the few contri- 
butions that would be of advantage instead of cost 
to the taxpayer—would be to get rid of the wholly 
unnecessary birch in the cupboard. 
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large Russian orders and thus risking the loss of the 
next batch of orders from, say, a reliable Norwegian 
or Commonwealth customer. The Russian offer to buy 
steel from this country seems even more unrealistic ; 
the British steel industry may be unable to do more than 
satisfy home needs and its traditional export customers 
for years to come. 

Not all the goods on the Soviet list could be pro- 
duced by British industry. Some of the electric fur- 
naces asked for have only been made in the United 
States. The new low-pressure polythene process is a 
German invention, which has so far been used in this 
country only under licence. As to automatic transfer 
machines for the motor industry, the few firms at 
present making them will be fully occupied for some 
time with the British industry’s expansion plans. 

The list reveals, indeed, a traditional characteristic 
of Soviet purchasing—an intense interest in the latest 
products of western skill. Leading manufacturers of 
machine tools, of electronic equipment, and of chemical 
plant might be able to extend their business in Russia, 
particularly if the strategic embargo were relaxed—and 
if they thought it prudent to supply the Russians with 
the latest products of British research when Russia does 
not adhere to any international patent conventions. 

Despite these doubts, the genuine Russian interest 
in our products must once more prompt the question 
whether the strategic embargo should be relaxed. 
Certainly such a relaxation would lead to an increase 
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URING this week’s debate in the Commons on 

agriculture—a reasonably heartening debate, the 
gist of which is discussed in a Note on page 456— 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory confirmed that none of Mr 
Macmillan’s proposed {100 million of economies this 
year will fall on farm guarantees and subsidies. He 
did not, however, say anything about economies in the 
machinery that administers them. As the report of a 
recent committee of enquiry has suggested, there should 
be scope for savings here ; and study of the machinery 
suggests that the Minister would be wise to go further 
than this report recommended. 

In Britain the state’s dealings with the farmer are 
uniquely comprehensive ; it aids him, advises him, 
controls him, and bullies him. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food operates a vast array of field services 
—32 in all—which employ 10,000 persons and cost 
£10 million a year. The masters of this local web— 
the people who control and advise the Ministry’s officers 
—are representative county committees consisting of 
farmers, landowners and workers (with farmers very 
much predominating). They are supposed to constitute 
a sort of self-government for agriculture, playing some- 
thing of the role of a local council, although they are 
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of exports of embargoed goods. But would this be a 
the expense of goods now free from controls ? [he 
course of Russian trade in the first quarter of this vear 
is suggestive. Total British exports to Russia ros« by 
£4.9 million, but £4.7 million of the increase 
accounted for by bigger Russian purchases of « 
and alloys, recently freed from the strategic embargo, 
Nor should it be forgotten that the products in which 
the Russians show most interest—the latest products 
of our technical skill—are just those for which ready 
markets can be found elsewhere. 

The Soviet offer thus raises quite as many que 
as hopes. Undoubtedly, any development tha’ 
creased Russia’s economic dependence on the outside 
world should be welcomé. But, quite apart from 
political issues,-certain economic conditions must be 
fulfilled before Britain, or any other western country, 
can safely embark upon large-scale trade with a strong, 
secretive and unpredictable partner. There must be 
evidence of a steady growth in Russian earnings—par- 
ticularly through grain exports—and of a willingness for 
a general expansion of trade, not confined to the plums 
which the Russians want to pick out of our industrial 
economy, or to an occasional flurry of orders placed after 
each politically spectacular offer of trade. And it would 
give at least a token assurance of goodwill if the Soviet 
Union accepted more of the practices of western com- 
merce—international patent conventions, for example, 
and contracts which provide for. neutral arbitration. 
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Farmers’ Cupboard 


selected not elected. The committees and their advisers 
survey farms, dispense advice, dole out subsidies, pro- 
mote technical aid, and, if all else fails, can supervise 
and finally dispossess any farmers of proven inefficiency. 

The faults of this system have not been those that 
some jealous guardians of liberty had feared. Despite 
the contrary impression given by recent lawsuits. the 
safeguards against injustice are strong. During the 
war there were a few ugly suspicions that farmers 02 
a committee might be victimising some compet. 
But now all dispossession proceedings require the . on- 
currence of the Ministry, and the victim has right ©! 
appeal to the Agricultural Land Tribunal. Although 
irregularities in the’ methods of appointing tribunal 
members were revealed by the Woollett case, hordly 
anyone in the countryside questions the fairness ©! 
these tribunals. o 

Instead, two other faults of the system have be-ome | 
obvious. . First, although the committees have bcc? 
fair, they have also been so lenient as to make the 


maintenance of their powers rather absurd. Th» § — 


not surprising. Why should the committee mem! 
stir up trouble among their friends and neighbo' - 


Except in wartime, only firm Ministerial prodding cu!“ 
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conceivably make them yield the stick to much purpose. 
Sir Thomas Dugdale did make a brief gesture in this 
direction—rather unexpectedly, the greatest number 
of peacetime dispossessions occurred in 1952 and 1953 
—but the impact of Crichel Down and the Woollett 
case (even though neither was strictly relevant) appears 
to have dowsed any remaining Ministerial enthusiasm 
for the task. The Ryan proposals—that farms should 
be systematically investigated and erring farmers fre- 
sented with a catalogue of their errors—have not been 
followed. Sanctions have remained a matter of 
occasional and sporadic outbursts of zeal in particular 
counties, and not a systematic attack on inefficiency. 
An average of fifty farmers and three landowners a year 
have been compelled to sell or quit their holdings and 
take up alternative occupations. In a country of 
360,000 farmers, this is hardly even a palace revolution. 
The numbers affected are too small to make any appre- 
ciable difference to general farming efficiency, even in 
terms of setting an example. 

The other great fault of the system is that it has 
proved diffuse and expensive. Almost all critics agree 
that the county committees meddle far too much with 
routine matters to the detriment of Ministry services, 
while the bureaucrats themselves are constantly falling 
over each others’ feet. To cite two examples of flagrant 
waste: milk production and hygiene at present concern 
six Ministry organisations (as well as the local authori- 
ties), and one subsidy carries overheads of almost 20 
per cent. Even more important, however, the main- 
tenance of this failing system of sanctions has become 
an active barrier to the restoration of alternative, and 
more old-fashioned, incentives to farming efficiency. 
The original assumption behind the system was that 
the county committees would be willing to remove an 
indifferent tenant if the landlord could produce a better 
man. But since the committees, in practice, will act 
only if the tenant can be shown to be a manifest dud— 
and not always then, for some committees generously 
prefer to give him a chance to improve—the real result 
has been a complete and deadening security of tenure 
for tenant farmers. Greater mobility of enterprise, 
with more opportunities for able newcomers to find 
a rented farm and for efficient tenant farmers to move 
to a larger one, is now one of agriculture’s most urgent 
needs; it is quite clear that the present system is not 
going to provide it. 


The Wilson Committee on the organisation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, which published its 
report (Cmd. 9732) two weeks ago, has been examining 
these problems ; and it has produced one half of the 
right answer. It recognises that the emphasis in agri- 
cultural policy has moved rapidly away from maximised 
production towards economic efficiency, and believes 
that it is time that this change was reflected in the 
State’s dealings with the farmer. It assumes (without 
actually saying so) that advice is now far more important 
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than coercion, and recommends that the county com- 
mittees should be reorganised with this end in view. 
Accordingly, it suggests that the committees should be 
relieved of all their executive and supervisory functions 
and should be reconstituted as auxiliaries to the 
Ministry’s National Agricultural Advisory Service. - 
They would cease-to wield sticks or dole out sweets, 
and become instead the local spearheads of a national 
campaign to promote greater technical and economic 
efficiency in British farming. 

At the same time, the report recommends that re- 
organisation of the Ministry’s services should be 
achieved by merging the present 32 field organisations 
into 8, and by substituting for the present tortuous 
complexity of areas a simplified pattern of 35 to 40 
local offices (based on the standard Government 
regions). All routine work would be funnelled through 
these local offices, and away from committee control, 
thus freeing the technical officers from their present 
extraneous duties. The dangers inherent in a streng- 
thened local bureaucracy would be met by the report’s 
obvious intention that committee chairmen should 
remain influential figures with a right of direct access 
to the Minister. The beauty of these proposals is that 
they should both improve the technical efficiency of the 
Ministry services and effect quite substantial economies 
—a rare and happy combination. 


* 


Unfortunately, the proposals do not go far enough. 
The report assumes that coercive action against farmers 
will continue to be necessary “ in isolated instances ”’ ; 
it proposes a rather shadowy new machinery—in the 
shape of small executive panels, appointed by the chair- 
man of each county committee but independent of it 
—to do the job. But why drag on with an experiment 
which has so clearly failed to achieve its original 
object ? The obvious course now would seem to be 
to get rid of the largely defunct sanction of dispossession 
orders and to pave the way for a much more useful 
reform: that is, the restoration of something like normal 
contractual relationships between landlords and tenants, 
subject to full compensation—perhaps it should be 
rather more than full compensation—for improvements 
made and disturbance suffered. 

The details of any such scheme of good rewards for 
good tenure, instead of absolute security for indifferent 
tenure, would require careful working out ; but unless 
the pattern of farm holdings is to be frozen for ever, 
this step will have to be taken sometime. The proper 
time is now, wher it is hoped that the county com- 
mittees might be about to make a new start and to ' 
enlist the services of the most able and progressive 
farmers. Farmer and state need to approach the diffi- 
culties ahead in a closer spirit of understanding and 
trust ; one contribution to this—one of the few contri- 
butions that would be of advantage instead of cost 
to the taxpayer—would be to get rid of the wholly 
unnecessary birch in the cupboard. 
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Notes of the 


Red Letter for Sir Anthony 


HERE is no justice in politics. With the improperly 
Vee but politically successful, B & K interlude, Sir 
Anthony Eden may at last have turned the corner in his 
premiership. Something on this scale was needed to break 
him free from Sir Winston Churchill’s oppressive shadow 
and to mark him as a fully-fledged Prime Minister in his 
own right. To suit their own ends, the Soviet visitors have 
found it convenient to underline Sir Anthony’s personal 
success by complaining of Labour’s hostility. The public, 
therefore, is being left with a picture of a Prime Minister 
able to get on well with the Soviet leaders and yet not give 
too much away. Better Anglo-Soviet relations may not be 
much of a rallying cry to the choleric colonels in the Tory 
backwoods, but the party tacticians insist that many people 
will find in Sir Anthony’s handling of the Russian visit 
some rather belated confirmation of the qualities which 
only last year made him the most widely accepted peacetime 
Prime Minister since Baldwin. 

One cautionary word is needed. In their enthusiasm the 
Tories should not count too heavily on the apparent diffi- 
culties of Labour. For the moment it suits the left wing to 
picture Labour’s relations with the visitors as disastrous. 
It hopes to inflict fatal damage on Mr George Brown’s 
chances of being elected party treasurer. Tribune’s decision 


to play the dinner incident this way in its last issue—despite ~ 


Mr Bevan’s praiseworthy involvement in the imbroglio— 
was exceedingly disappointing; Mr Bevan has many 
libertarian impulses in private, but if they might hamper his 
political manceuvres he does not regard them as important 
enough to put on public show. In the long run, however, 
Mr Gaitskell, and even Mr Brown, may well come to no 
political harm from being associated with a row over the 
freedom of individuals. 


* 


For the moment, however, all the political dividends from 
the visit are being drawn by the Tories, and above all by 
Sir Anthony. The prospect of a move to depose him has 
always been minute, but the trials of recent months have 
none the less lent a general air of insecurity to his hold on 
the Premiership. Although deceptive, this has tended to 
sap the Government of some confidence, and even deter- 
mination, and to leave the Tories uneasy. Now Sir Anthony 
has been given the appearance, as well as the reality, of 
being firmly in the saddle. At the same time, there are 
signs that members of the reshuffled Cabinet are beginning 
to settle down to something more than peaceful co-existence 
with each other. Since the Russian visit there have been 
signs of greater confidence—in Sir Anthony’s effective 
television talk, for instance—and the question is whether 
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the Government is ready to make up for lost time. The 
teething troubles have gone on longer than usual, and there 
is now surprisingly little time left for bold, constructive 
policies before the next election begins to cast its paralysing 
shadow across the Cabinet table. The Russian visit should 
embolden Sir Anthony to push ahead with those awkward 
decisions which may well mean initial unpopularity but are 
essential if national progress is to be maintained. If he is 
wise, the rémoval of rent restriction will be the first of these. 


The Human Embargo 


URIED at the very end of the long statements issued at 

the end of the Soviet rulers’ visit to Britain were some 
quiet little phrases packed with dynamite: The two 
prime ministers had already proclaimed their conviction 
that closer Anglo-Soviet relations would help to consolidate 
peace, their determination to try to relax tension, and their 
awareness of a lack of confidence between nations. Only in 
ar appendix to the communiqué did they reach the real 
nub of the problem ; and what they had to say about it 
represented a truly revolutionary departure—at least on 
paper. For the prime ministers promised 

to provide every opportunity for the peoples of the United 

Kingdom and the Soviet Union to learn about each other's 

opinions and ways of life. To that end, they will take 

practical steps towards ensuring a freer exchange of 
information by the spoken and the written word. 
Both governments also promised to give “all possible 
assistance . . . in particular by creating more favourable 
economic conditions” to encourage visits by Britons to 
Russia and by Soviet subjects to Britain. 

True, a few hours later Mr Khrushchev demolished the 
hope, which these words had encouraged, that the artificially 
high exchange rate for the rouble, which in itself makes it 
impossible for a British visitor to travel freely in Russia, 
might be abandoned. But the pledge in regard to greater! 
freedom for the spoken and written word was more cris!y 
phrased. It scarcely calls for action by the British Govern- 
ment. It would be an insult to the hard-working com- 
munist journalists of London, to the publishers and book- 
shops in this city that specialise in Soviet, satellite «nd 
Chinese books and pamphlets, and to the unjammed bro:d- 
casters from Moscow radio, to suggest that commun! 
style information about Russia is not freely available her 
to all who seek it. But how is the Russian to learn about 
British thoughts and ways, while British broadcasts ‘0 
Russia are jammed, and British books and newspap:'s 
denied him unless they meet with his masters’ approv. ° 
And when does his government propose to carry oul 
promise that these barriers to understanding wil! 
removed ? 
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It is hardly surprising that some of those who came in 
contact with the two Soviet visitors were appalled by their 
ignorance of the outside world. Not one book has yet been 
published in Moscow that gives any sort of picture, even a 
critical one, of modern Britain. The Soviet journalists who 
have recently visited us have shied away from any attempt 
to tell the truth about British freedom of speech, associa- 
tion and the press, or about the importance which the 
British people attach to these things. How long must we 
wait before the Soviet rulers realise that the atmosphere of 
mutual trust they profess to want will depend upon their 
readiness to free their subjects from mental blinkers ? 


Tomlinson Without Tears 


HE South African government’s white paper on the 

Tomlinson commission’s report on the means of imple- 
menting apartheid looks like an attempt to take the credit 
without disgorging the cash. The government accepts the 
findings of the commission on the desirability of “ separate 
development ” ; but it urges that “the choice of methods 
by which the agreed aims of the commission and the govern- 
ment may be realised is a matter of indivi- 
dual judgment. The government must take into 
account other considered views based upon much wider 
practical experience of administrative affairs.’ On a 
number of vital points the government does not find the 
commission’s 17-volume survey conclusive. It does not 
pledge the full {£104 million which the commission 
demanded as a minimum for starting the native “ heart- 
lands” as economic entities, but states that this must be a 
matter for annual appropriations. It does not back the 
commission fully over the introduction of individual land 
tenure in tribal areas, and both in agriculture and in 
industry it seems to fear the emergence of the African 
entrepreneur ; it opposes the setting up of European enter- 
prises in the African areas (the commission provided that 
these should be progressively handed over to African con- 
trol) in favour of leaving it to the African to develop his 
own “small undertakings ” ; to provide industrial employ- 
ment it prefers the commission’s other proposal of large 
permanently European enterprises just outside the African 
areas, to which workers would commute daily. 

The white paper indicates that the government is drifting 
into acceptance of the “ middle course ” which it and the 
commission condemn: a form of economic integration with 
social separation which, in the commission’s view, ultimately 
can only lead to full integration, including “ biological inte- 
gration.” The commission argued that to avoid such a 
fatal compromise, the big decision must be taken now, and 
it clearly presents its recommendations as the minimum 
surgical operation needed'to save the patient. But the South 
African government deprecates its delineation of areas and 
its fascinating maps, and—understandably—the white paper 
is silent on the commission’s insistence that to provide Bantu 
heartlands of a respectable size the High Commission terri- 
tories must be taken over forthwith. But this matter is 
perhaps being deferred until Mr Strydom comes to London 
next June ; for Tomlinson could not be taken neat unless 
the British government co-operated by handing over Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 
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Free Speech for Archbishops 


be significant unanimity three ministers raised their 
voices last weekend in outcry against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s remarks on Cyprus in his presiden- 
tial address to the British Council of Churches, and this 
week Mr Lennox-Boyd said in effect that he wished that 
people holding “ powerful positions in this land” would 
weigh their words carefully before poking their noses into 
his business. There is a point of principle here, and a 
danger that irritated Government supporters may get. it 
muddled. It is certainly possible to disagree with what the 
Archbishop says—whether on Cyprus, small lotteries, 
premium bonds or commercial television. It is quite another 
matter to suggest that he should not say anything or that it 
i: unfair for him to speak from the cover of an embrasure in 
the Church fabric. Mr Lennox-Boyd’s reference to people 
holding “ prominent positions in this land ” is presumably a 
reference to the establishment of the Church. There is a 
case to be made against establishment, and against the 
practice of making archbishops and bishops members of 
the House of Lords ; but it hardly seems sensible to con- 
sider that they have been made members of it in order to 
refrain from giving their views about public affairs. 

On his side the Archbishop must expect to be treated as 
a politician when he speaks as one, as he did last week on 
Cyprus, even though he took up his original stand on that 
issue because of his relations with Archbishop Makarios. 
Government supporters, including the admirably rum- 
bustious Lord Hailsham, are quite right to say that he is talk- 
ing. nonsense if they think that he is ; and to emphasise 
abroad that his is not the voice either of God or of official 
England, but only of Dr Fisher. In view of these 
political thrusts that can quite legitimately be aimed at him, 
it is for the Archbishop to decide how far his intervention in 
political matters is good for the church and its ability to 
carry out its spiritual mission ; it is for him to select the 
issues, domestic or foreign, on which he, as our most 
prominent churchman, should speak ; but that he has the 
right to speak as often and forcibly as he thinks right and 
prudent ought to be beyond cavil. 


Next Step in Cyprus? 


R FISHER’S strictures against the Government’s inaction 

in Cyprus may very likely command more sympathy 
than his strictures against premium bonds. Events in 
Cyprus are demonstrating that the removal of Archbishop 
Makarios, far from smoothing the path to an agreement, has 
simply placed an additional obstacle in the way of one. 
The Ethnarchy Council, at its first meeting since he was 
deported, unanimously agreed that there could be no 
negotiations with the British Government on the future 
of Cyprus until the Archbishop had been brought back. A 
few days earlier, some prominent Greek Cypriot citizens 
flatly rejected a suggestion put forward in a Nicosia 
newspaper that they should summon a representative meet- 
ing to discuss ways of ending the present deadlock ; they 
insist that no meeting can be held without the Archbishop. 
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It would obviously be difficult for the British Govern- 
ment to bring the Archbishop back before terrorism has 
been stamped out in the island. It has not in fact given 
any sign that it would be prepared to do so even then. 
Sir Anthony Eden has simply declared that there can be 
no negotiation until law and order has been restored. His 
attitude is reasonable as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. The political side of the Cyprus problem 
cannot be conveniently put in cold storage until the military 
side has been dealt with. Although the security situation 
may steadily improve, the political situation is bound to 
deteriorate as curfews and restrictions cause bitterness and 
frustration to grow. As Dr Fisher said, every delay 
decreases the number of moderates in the island. If the 
Government feels unable to make any statement about 
Archbishop Makarios’s future, it could at least send some- 
one to Cyprus charged with the task of drawing up a draft 
constitution along the lines already agreed between the 
Governor and the Archbishop and, if possible, with the 
advice and help of Cypriot leaders. This would at least 
demonstrate its willingness to work constructively for a 
settlement. It is easy enough to think of snags, but such 
a gesture would certainly help to strengthen moderate 
opinion in Cyprus. 


The Farmers’ Friend 


ONDAY’S debate on agriculture was rather an encour- 
M aging one, on both sides_of the House. It is true 
that, in the terms of its motion of censure, the Labour party 
heavily overplayed its role of the farmers’ ever faithful 
friend. But it was noticeable that its official spokesmen 
refrained, on this occasion, from producing their usual pet 
panacea for agriculture. They voiced the farmers’ com- 
plaint about the betrayal of the small farmer and the need 
to encourage more production to save foreign exchange, 
but they did not boast (as they have done previously) that 
Labour would provide a market for all that the farmer 
cared to produce at satisfactory fixed prices. Does this 
mean that wiser heads in the party have at last managed 
to restrain the myopic enthusiasm of Mr Tom Williams’s 
small band of faithful adherents ?- The Gaitskell touch 
again ? 

Mr Heathcoat-Amory, in an excellent speech, made a 
very effective rebuttal of the farmers’ and the opposition’s 
case. He pointed out that to help small farmers by offering 
higher prices for milk, pigs and eggs would be as much 
of a hindrance as a help to saving foreign exchange. What 
was the point, he asked, of spending a shilling a gallon on 
imported feeding-stuff to produce extra milk which was 
simply not wanted ? The Opposition could not easily 
sustain its picture of a dispirited agriculture going into 
decline when the Minister produced the latest census figures, 
which show a sharp upward turn in agricultural production. 
Indeed, the real problem, as Mr Heathcoat-Amory hinted, is 
that this latest rise in production may result in an un- 
expected and most unwelcome increase in the cost of the 
agricultural subsidies, particularly for milk and pigs. All over 
Britain sows are in labour, and the pig cycle looms again. 

The Minister had two policy announcements to make. 
First, he recognises the limitations of the annual price 
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review, and hopes in the next few months to work out 3 
scheme “ whereby effective assuzances could be given in 
the longer term” ; the country will have to wait to hear 
what this scheme is until it knows whether it foreshadows 
a retreat or an advance. Secondly, he confirmed that he 
intends to try to concentrate a higher proportion of Govern- 
ment aid upon direct subsidies of a kind to benefit smal! 
farmers ; this is certainly the right approach, in view of the 
enormous differences in the cost and efficiency of differen: 
British farmers. Some speakers went further than the 
Minister and urged that aid to the small farmer should be 
made conditional upon him taking steps to improve his 
efficiency by such methods as joining agricultural co-opera- 
tives. There might be a useful plank for Labour to balance 
on here, if it can cease to listen only to the farmers’ union. 


Two New Plans for Europe 


> 


HE “ Euratom” and common market proposals of the 
+ six Schuman Plan countries which have been simmer- 
ing since last June have come to the boil. The committee 
over which M. Spaak presided has completed its 150-page 
report. The six foreign ministers are now having a first 
exchange of views, and will begin formal consideration of 
the report at the end of May. If all goes well conventions 
to draft the necessary treaties will then be summoned, but 
it is hard to see how first parliamentary readings, particu- 
larly in France, can be squeezed in before the summer 
recess, even if no new snags develop. 

M. Spaak’s hope of producing a short report with no 
loose ends has not been realised ; a fat and complicated 
document and. two big questions go to the ministers. The 
first question is what commitments should be made about 
the military use of atomic energy. A flat renunciation of the 
right to make atomic weapons, as urged by M. Monnet’s 
Committee for a United States of Europe, now seems out 
of the question. Even the compromise suggestion that this 
decision might be reversed after five years if no real 
progress had been made on disarmament seems unlikely to 
meet French objections. The second question is whether 
“Euratom” and the common market plan should be so 
closely linked that they stand or fall together. Economic 
sense is on the side of putting them forward together but, 
with an eye on the French Assembly, many advocates of 
the common market urge that they be considered 
separately. 

Although some problems have been circumnavigated and 
a few tender spots left unprobed, the nature of the com- 
mitments involved has been made clear, so that the two plans 
can now have the public discussion they deserve. The 
summary on the page opposite provides an outline of what 
“Euratom” would be ; the even more intricate common 
market proposals must be describe’ and discussed 
separately. 

In both cases the committee has wisely sought to define 
general principles clearly and to compromise, where 
necessary, by modifying timing and procedures, by pro- 
viding safeguards or exceptions. The Coal and Steel Com- 
munity has served as model for both the new projects, i's 
working experience guiding the drafters as much as the 
terms of its treaty. Both those who favour, and those who 
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oppose, the supranational approach have learned much from 
three years of experiment in coal and steel. 

The relationship between the European executive bodies 
and the member governments has been tilted to favour the 
latter in the mew schemes; the controversial anti-cartel 
provisions have been softened ; and the need for adjustment 
in the light of experience has been fully recognised. But 
the Spaak committee has remained firm on the three 
fundamentals: an irreversible commitment, a definite time- 
table, and an independent body with powers of decision. 

Both the projects would be open to any European 
country willing to accept their rules, and both stress the 
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need for close association with Britain. British experts took 
part in the earlier discussions, but their participation ceased 
when the technical examination was completed and M. 
Spaak and his colleagues began to reduce the voluminous 
studies to a coherent plan. This was logical, in one sense, 

- since the final decision will be taken by the six governments 
that conferred at Messina last June. But some basis for con- 
tinued British participation, without commitment, in the 
shaping of the report could undoubtedly have been found 
if such cold water had not been poured out from London 
at the turn of the year. Fortunately, the will to associate on 
the other side of the Channel is not easy to extinguish. 





An Outline of « Euratom” 


General principles : 


a. The cost of developing an atomic 
energy industry is beyond the means of 
the countries concerned if they act indi- 
vidually. 

b. If atomic energy was needed merely 
to meet power requirements, these might 
conceivably be met by importing nuclear 
fuel and equipment. The problem is, 
however, broader. Unless Europe 
develops an atomic industry, it must 
iccept a subordinate position. Euratom 
aims at fostering both an atomic energy 
industry and the atomic development of 
the whole economy. 

c. Euratom must allow scope for both 
private and public initiative, which in 
many cases may work in combination. 

d. It would be open to any European 
state, and must seek close relations with 
Britain. Within the OEEC it would 
develop ties with other European 
countries, and, within the proposed 
International Atomic Agency, with 
non-European countries. 


Institutions : 


a. Euratom’s Council. of Ministers, 
Court, and Assembly would be the same 
as those required by the Common 
Market plan. With certain modifica- 
tions, they would also be the same as 
those of the Coal-Steel Community, 
although Euratom’s Council would have 
broader powers. 

b. Its main executive arm would be 
a European Atomic. Energy Commission 
analogous to (although with rather less 
power than) the High Authority of the 
Coal-Steel Community. 

c. A subordinate agency, financially 
autonomous, would handle supply func- 
uons. 

d. Consultative groups of producers 
and consumers of atomic materials are 
envisaged, 


Main functions : 


A. Research and exchange of infor- 
mation. 


1. The Commission would set up a 


research centre and schools for training 
specialists, and would establish uniform 
terminology and standards. 


2. Most research would still be con- 
ducted by public or private institutions 
in member countries. The Commission 
would be informed of all research pro- 
grammes so that it could caution against 
overlapping or omission, but its recom- 
mendations would not be binding. 


3. Normally, exchange of patents 
could be voluntary. But, under certain 
safeguards, Euratom would have access 
to any patent which it required for its 
own work. 


B. Uniform standards of safety. 


The Commission would draw up regu- 
lations on the basis of a convention 
annexed to the Euratom treaty, and 
would check, for safety only, plans for all 
installations using atomic fuel. Subse- 
quent checking for compliance would be 
done by governments. 


C. Investment and common installations. 


1. The largest part of investment in 
the atomic energy industry would be 
found by public and private enterprises, 
in certain cases assisted by loans from 
Euratom’s investment funds. 


2. Euratom would have no power to 
direct investment. Its role would be 
advisory. 


3. It would take the initiative in con- 
structing and operating “ common instal- 
lations,” that is, undertakings which 
exceed the means of private enterprise 
or individual states; but the arrange- 
ments would permit participation by 
private or public enterprises. Among 
the installations thus envisaged are an 
isotopic separation plant and a plant for 
the chemical treatment of irradiated 
uranium. 


D. Ensuring security and equality in the 
supply of materials. 

1. Euratom would have a prior right 

of purchase on the “uncommitted” 


resources of the member states or their 
dependencies. Where it did not exer- 
cise its option it would still participate 
in the negotiation for sale. 

2. Supplies of atomic material can in 
any case only be obtained through the 
intermediary of Euratom. These two 
principles apply throughout all stages of 
processing. 


3. The supply of atomic material and 
fuel to users would be governed by a 
number of rules: 


Installations using the fuel would be 
subject to control of the amount 
stocked, amount used, and amount 
transformed. Material set ‘aside for 
a user and not used must be put in 
a depot controlled by Euratom. 
Material would be withdrawn from 

. any user who violated security rules. 
At the end of the cycle of transfor- 
mation, material would. be returned to 
installations belonging to, or con- 
trolled by, Euratom. Material would 
be supplied without discrimination and 
at a price based on the average cost. 
If Euratom could not supply needed 
material within a reasonable time, it 
would have to recognise a situation of 
shortage and allocate. Fissile material 
produced in “non-common ” instal- 
lations would be reserved for its pro- 
ducers and would not be subject to 
allocation, but any surplus must go.ro0 
Euratom. 


E. A common market for the atomic 
industry. 


1. An immediate “standstill” agree- 
ment is envisaged to forestall new 


restrictions on atomic materials, equip- 


ment, etc. 


2. An atomic “common market” 
would be formed without waiting for 
the general common market. That is, 
free trade within the area, unimpeded 
by tariffs or quota restrictions, would 
be the rule for all materials certified 
by the European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 








Teachers in the Money 


HE Burnham Committee has, after all, reached a swift 
rT. agreement on a new pay structure for teachers. The 
representatives of the National Union of Teachers on the 
committee seem to have tacitly ignored their members’ 
“instruction ” to stand pat on the demand for a basic scale 


EXAMPLES OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES (f) 


Proposed from 
Present P 








Oct. Ist 
Oualified (2-year trained)— 
MR 5. ties tke dean 450- 725 | 475- 900 
WHORE: . Siok keca vn Cw kpe 418 621 443- 771 
Graduates (3 years + 1 year’s 
training)— 
DOD sows Ca wnddanewnse eek 546- 821 600-1,025 
NE Sai a Gs hie cael aed 501- 705 | 550- 879 
Graduates (ditto with lst or 2nd 
class hons.)— 
ROE os seria nd p aU enh 576—- 851 650-1,075 
WU ORNPTE, Bnd hes pcan tees S27- 730 | 593- 921 
Senior teachers of advanced : 
work (min. and max. | | 
at top of scale)— 
BE no dieu cis Sw eeuwaw eanenes 926-1,201 | 1,200-1,425 
WOME | ccc eda ccas saan ae os 770-1,016 1,028-1,221 
Deputy heads (where more than 
200 pupils)— 
PO scisuswends tetas seeee es Varies | 1,155-1,525 
WHEE: 2 ibd occa wknesaasees Varies 989-1,307 
Heads— 
MD: .cstdionktebaninek awed 951-1,771 1,200-2,190 
TM ics Sia ecenkhaw eee 802-1,548 | 1,042-1,957 





Scales for women contain two instalments of equal pay. 


of £500 to £1,050 ; they have continued to negotiate, and 
very well worth while this has proved. The union’s special 
conference, called for May 12th, will be foolish if it does 
not follow the executive’s recommendation te accept the 
proposals. 

The increases proposed, which will cost £31 million, 
are rightly designed to increase differentials and improve 
career prospects. As the table shows, they do this very 
substantially. In reading this table it should be noted that 
the maximum pay shown here for women is their 
maximum now, after receiving two of their seven 
instalments of equal pay—in five years’ time their maxima 
will be the same as the men’s. The allowances for headships 
and deputy headships depend on a complicated calculation 
of the number and ages of the pupils in the school ; the 
maximum figures shown here would be paid only in a large 
comprehensive school. It is assumed in the table that heads 
would be people with good honours degrees, but this is not 
necessarily so. Indeed it is a feature of the scheme that it 
would give good prospects to the heads of secondary 
modern schools—on whom so much responsibility for 
British education devolves ; and even the village school’s 
headmistress will get her thousand a year. By the time she 
gets equal pay as well she will be very much richer, for 
example, than the parson. 


Teaching was always a well-paid job for women, whatever 
the women teachers say, as jobs for women go. In future 
it looks as if the schoolmarm’s main hazard will be, not 
to be left on the shelf, but to be married for her money. 
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A Hammarskjold Balance Sheet 


R HAMMARSKJOLD, travelling indefatigably in and 
M out of Palestine, has achieved some results, though 
certainly not all those he heped for. He found each capital 
reluctant to promise that it would keep its armistice promises 
until it got some concrete proof of goodwill out of the adver- 
sary. Syria and Jordan, in particular, want an undertaking 
that Israel will not attempt to dig, in the demilitarised zone 
on the Upper Jordan, the missing 13 miles of a channel that 
would permanently divert a substantial part of the upper 
Jordan waters to a power station that would be in a position 
to pump them right out of their natural basin. This under- 
taking has not been given, and no doubt will not be given, 
because the Arabs can stymie all other plans for improved 
use of Jordan water, and are doing so. 

In the Gaza area, however, better progress has been 
recorded. Both Egypt and Israel have agreed to a chain 
of UN observation posts along the demarcation line of the 
Gaza“strip. Only time can show whether these will lie 
close enough to one another to prevent undisciplined forays 
by guerrillas. Possibly a fence would be required for such a 
purpose ; at least there are now to be fence-posts. 


Spanish Ferment 


HE strikes which broke out last week in Basque Spain 

were, like their predecessors, inspired by economic 
motives ; but they marked once more the limits of the 
Spanish government’s power. Repressive measures only 
succeeded, at first, in spreading the strikes until some 
45,000 men were idle. After a few days the drift back to 
work began, but the speed with which the strikes had spread 
suggested a good deal of underground activity. 

In the same week Sefior Gil Robles, the prominent 
Catholic leader who was a minister in the Republican 
government and had been exiled for many years, made a 
spectacular return to the scene. He acted last week as 
defence counsel for a professor and a foreign office official 
accused of putting out anti-government propaganda ; and 
he cannot be without influential support within the church 
itself. More disquieting still for General Franco, there are 
signs of growing discontent within the army. In Barcelona, 
Seville and Valencia, officers’ juntas, akin to those that 
played a decisive political role in Republican times, have 
been formed. 

Over the weekend General Franco did his best to appease 
his various supporters. Toa military gathering he declared 
that the army was the backbone of the nation and explained 
that it had to defend the state on many fronts, including 
the internal front, now the most dangerous of all. He 
assured an assembly of the Falange that it could survive 
without the monarchy, but the monarchy could not live 
without the Falange. And he went on to blame low waves 
on previous liberal governments, to promise profit-sharing 
for workers, and to describe the elimination of unemp!oy- 
ment as his first task. He is said to have been working 
overtime on the preparation of new plans for constitutional 
and social reform. Meanwhile, his wife has paid a special 
visit to the statue of Jesu Gran Poder to pray, in company 
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PERICLYMENUS 


son of Neleus, possessed the power, given him by the sea god, Poseidon, to 
transform himself into every conceivable shape. With the aid of this 
useful gift, he became the hero of the defence of Pylos against Heracles. 
The number of shapes in which aluminium may be wrought is 
scarcely less remarkable. Needless to say, in countless forms, it is as 


indispensable to defence as Poseidon’s gift. 
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HE Burnham Committee has, after all, reached a swift 
i¥ agreement on a new pay structure for teachers. The 
representatives of the National Union of Teachers on the 
committee seem to have tacitly ignored their members’ 
“instruction ” to stand pat on the demand for a basic scale 
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Scales for women contain two instalments of equal pay. 


of £500 to £1,050 ; they have continued to negotiate, and 
very well worth while this has proved. The union’s special 
conference, called for May 12th, will be foolish if it does 
not follow the executive’s recommendation to accept the 
proposals, 


The increases proposed, which will cost £31 million, 
are rightly designed to increase differentials and improve 
career prospects. As the table shows, they do this very 
substantially. In reading this table it should be noted that 
the maximum pay shown here for women is their 
maximum now, after receiving two of their seven 
instalments of equal pay—in five years’ time their maxima 
will be the same as the men’s. The allowances for headships 
and deputy headships depend on a complicated calculation 
of the number and ages of the pupils in the school ; the 
maximum figures shown here would be paid only in a large 
comprehensive school. It is assumed in the table that heads 
would be people with good honours degrees, but this is not 
necessarily so. Indeed it is a feature of the scheme that it 
would give good prospects to the heads of secondary 
modern schools—on whom so much responsibility for 
British education devolves ; and even the village school’s 
headmistress will get her thousand a year. By the time she 


gets equal pay as well she will be very much richer, for 
example, than the parson. 


Teaching was always a well-paid job for women, whatever 
the women teachers say, as jobs for women go. In future 
it looks as if the schoolmarm’s main hazard will be, not 
to be left on the shelf, but to be married for her money. 
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A Hammarskjold Balance Sheet 


R HAMMARSKJOLD, travelling indefatigably in and 
M out of Palestine, has achieved some results, though 
certainly not all those he hoped for. He found each capital 
reluctant to promise that it would keep its armistice promises 
until it got some concrete proof of goodwill out of the adver- 
sary. Syria and Jordan, in particular, want an undertaking 
that Israel will not attempt to dig, in the demilitarised zone 
on the Upper Jordan, the missing 13 miles of a channel that 
would permanently divert a substantial part of the upper 
Jordan waters to a power station that would be in a position 
to pump them right out of their natural basin. This under- 
taking has not been given, and no doubt will not be given, 
because the Arabs can stymie all other plans for improved 
use of Jordan water, and are doing so. 

In the Gaza area, however, better progress has been 
recorded. Both Egypt and Israel have agreed to a chain 
of UN observation posts along the demarcation line of the 
Gaza“strip. Only time can show whether these will lie 
close enough to one another to prevent undisciplined forays 
by guerrillas. Possibly a fence would be required for such a 
purpose ; at least there are now to be fence-posts. 


Spanish Ferment 


HE strikes which broke out last week in Basque Spain 

were, like their predecessors, inspired by economic 
motives ; but they marked once more the limits of the 
Spanish government’s power. Repressive measures only 
succeeded, at first, in spreading the strikes until some 
45,000 men were idle. After a few days the drift back to 
work began, but the speed with which the strikes had spread 
suggested a good deal of underground activity. 

In the same week Sefior Gil Robles, the prominent 
Catholic leader who was a minister in the Republican 
government and had been exiled for many years, made a 
spectacular return to the scene. He acted last week as 
defence counsel for a professor and a foreign office official 
accused of putting out anti-government propaganda ; and 
he cannot be without influential support within the church 
itself. More disquieting still for General Franco, there are 
signs of growing discontent within the army. In Barcelona, 
Seville and Valencia, officers’ juntas, akin to those that 
played a decisive political role in Republican times, have 
been formed. 

Over the weekend General Franco did his best to appease 
his various supporters. Toa military gathering he declared 
that the army was the backbone of the nation and explained 
that it had to defend the state on many fronts, including 
the internal front, now the most dangerous of all. He 
assured an assembly of the Falange that it could survive 
without the monarchy, but the monarchy could not live 
without the Falange. And he went on to blame low wages 
on previous liberal governments, to promise profit-sharing 
for workers, and to describe the elimination of unemploy- 
ment as his first task. He is said to have been working 
overtime on the preparation of new plans for constitutional 
and social reform. Meanwhile, his wife has paid a special 
visit to the statue of Jesu Gran Poder to pray, in company 
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The number of shapes in which aluminium may be wrought is 
scarcely less remarkable. Needless to say, in countless forms, it is as 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


we Water 


A swollen raindrop rolls off a leaf and 
falls on a leaf below. On the impact, the 
lower leaf is deflected ; for an instant it 
becomes the blade of a paddle-wheel, 
for an instant it is driven. 
From the top of a giant cataract to 
the power-house below, a torrent 
of water is directed down a man-made 
flume to whirl the blades of a turbine. 
The turbine is geared to a dynamo. 
At this point, where water power becomes 
electrical power, Crompton Parkinson 


take over. There have been few major 


MET 


developments in the control of electricity 
with which this Company has not been 
associated. And so long as there is 
electricity, and from whatsoever source it 
is made, Crompton Parkinson will continue 
to develop machinery and equipment 
for its conduction, measurement, 


moderation and utilisation. 
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with the wives of his advisers, for inspiration for their 
labours. Their prayers may be needed, for the latest signs 
indicate that the Caudillo, who has so long balanced on 
three shifting supports, army, church, and Falange, is find- 
ing it more and more difficult to keep his footing 


May Days 


HE tone of the May Day celebrations in Moscow was 
‘Ba on the day before by Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev. In speeches made on their return from Britain, 
they declared that their visit had contributed to the 
strengthening of peace—and at the same time they 
complained that they had not been given a chance to meet 
ordinary people, and that the Labour party’s inquiries about 
socialists imprisoned in Russia and Eastern Europe had 
been made solely “to please the reactionaries.” They 
proudly recalled that they had refused even to discuss the 
existence of political prisoners. Meanwhile, both the atomic 
scientist and the aircraft designer who. had accompanied 
them testified to Soviet superiority over Britain, 

May Day itself was marked by the same emphasis on 
peace and on Soviet prowess, and by the same confidence 
that only “enemies of peace” could find anything to 
criticise in Soviet policies or practices. Only about 5,000 
troops took part in the five-hour Moscow procession, and 
Marshal Zhukov, in his address to the armed forces, 
refrained from sabre rattling and promised that his govern- 
ment would “continue to work stubbornly to develop 
friendly relations.” The slogans issued for the day also 
made friendship their chief refrain. Their sequence 
reflected the classification of other countries outlined by 
Mr Khrushchev at the recent Communist party congress. 
Greetings to Jugoslavia, described as “* building socialism,” 
came immediately after those addressed to China and the 
satellites. ‘The Indian people, “ fighting for progress and 
peace,” got the next mention. Finland and Austria were 
given prominent places, and there was special mention of 
friendly relations with all Scandinavian countries, while 
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Asian peoples, whether “ fighting for independence” or 
already enjoying it, were not forgotten. Stalin’s name has 
of course vanished from the slogans as from the speeches, 
although a few portraits of him were carried by the Russian 
crowds, almost lost among the likenesses of other com- 
munist leaders either living or long dead. 

In Peking, by way of contrast, huge pictures of both 
Stalin and Mao confirmed the belief that the Chinese 
reaction against the “ cult of personality ” is not taking the 
same shape as Russia’s. The same applied to Hanoi, where 
Stalin was also honoured. But in Europe the only Josephs 
who played star roles in this year’s May Day ceremonies 
were Marshal Tito, who drew cheers from an under- 
standably exuberant crowd in Belgrade, and St Joseph the 
Worker, whose feast day, newly proclaimed by the Vatican, 
was massively celebrated by Catholic trade unionists and 
others of the faithful in Rome and Milan. 


Segregation and Rhodesia’s University 


HE Labour party is in a fair way to doing a severe 

mischief to one of the most hopeful projects for 
improving race relations in Africa—the multi-racial Univer- 
sity College of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. It has always 
been understood, ever since the university was planned, 
that such residential hostels as are provided will have ta 
be divided into those for Europeans and those for Africans ; 
the vital principle which the university has achieved, and 
which is so hopeful in terms not only of developments in 
South Africa but also of existing attitudes in Southern 
Rhodesia, is that there will be no segregation in the class- 
rooms, on the playing fields, or in the common room. This 
promises a real community of diverse races and cultures, 
achieved at the level of intellectual and athletic contact. 

How ill-timed, as well as unrealistic, is the demand of 
some British Labour MPs for an abolition of the colour 
bar in the hostels is measured by the fact that the Principal, 
Dr Adams, has found it necessary to write in protest to 
Mr Gaitskell. What Dr Adams fears is not that Africans 
will be kept out of the university college, but that the white 
students (or their parents), on whom the college absolutely 
depends both for its academic and for its cultural justifi- 
cation, will be scared away. There is limited enthusiasm 
for the college in Salisbury, where apartheid is practised 
in everyday life ; but there is good hope that the college, 
even on the basis which Labour MPs find so hypocritical, 
can get off to a fair start and that thereby a new pattern of 
racial relations among the pick of the young people, white 
and black, will be inaugurated. Any attempt to enforce 
residential integration at this stage would merely mean that, 
as at Makerere in Uganda, only Africans and perhaps a few 
Indians would apply, student numbers from the federation 
would be too low, and the project would fail. 

As it is, Africans in the Federation can hardly believe 
that their young people will be allowed to study and play 
games alongside white students, both men and women. 
They regard the idea as utopian; and they will hardly 
be grateful for an intervention that might prejudice their 
chances both of higher education and of new and equal 
relations with Europeans. Froin this, and in no other way, 
can develop the sharing of refectory tables as well as class- 
rooms, teachers and academic traditions. 





A Small Freedom 


HE first of the Government’s promised shoal of small 
T economies—one that is expected to save the Ministry 
of Labour about 150 staff—proves to be a small step to 
freedom. From next Monday employers will not have to 
get their labour through local employment exchanges. The 
order that is now revoked dates from 1952, when it was 
feared that the defence programme would be held up by 
labour shortage in the engineering and metal industries, 
and its object was to enable officials of the exchanges to 
steer labour into essential industries. An employer who 
disobeyed it could be sent to prison for three months or 
fined up to {100 on summary conviction. But unlike 
its war-born predecessor, the Control of Engagement 
Order, which came to an end in 1950, the order left 
the employee free to resist all the blandishments of the 
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invalid anyway, partly because employers very shor: of 
labour did not bother to notify all their vacancies, snd 
partly because employers in essential industries cre 
exempt from the order and could always engage their labour 
any way they pleased. The statistics, however, are not 
expected to be much affected because employers and workers 
will still find it convenient to use the exchanges ; the trend 
of the curve will still be deducible, and it is the trend | 
really matters. It is good to see a restriction go, and good, 
too, to see the disappearance of one of the myriad of purely 
technical offences, which invoke quite heavy penaitics, 
although they have nothing to do with public moru ity. 
More economies of this sort, please. 


Painful Honesty for Germans 








Ministry’s officials. 


The revocation will somewhat invalidate those charts—so 
popular of late—showing vacancies soaring above the 
But they were always rather 


number of unemployed. 


N his speech in London on Tuesday Herr von Brentano, 
the German foreign minister, followed his Chancellor 
along the path of painful honesty. He warned his fellow- 
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Score Sheet for the Local Elections 


HE annual round of local elections 
+ started this week with the municipal 
elections in Scotland. The polls were 
very light and apathetic, and in no case 
did control of a council change hands ; 
in terms of seats, however—and rather 
unexpectedly—the result seems to have 
been six net losses by Labour. 

Next week the spotlight turns to 
England and Wales. Throughout the 
week there will be elections for seats on 
urban and rural district councils ; then 
on Thursday a third of the councillors in 
English and Welsh borough councils 
come up for re-election, and so do all 
the councillors in the metropolitan (i.e. 
the London) boroughs. All the séats 
contested in all elections this year were 
last filled in May, 1953. At that time 
the Conservatives held a slight lead on 
the Gallup poll, although not as high 
as the one they marked up in last year’s 
general election. This is the first point 
that should be grasped by anybody who 
wants to assess the results of this year’s 
elections as they come in. 


* 


It is only in the boroughs and metro- 
politan boroughs that one can begin to 
prepare a tolerably specific score sheet. 
In the boroughs this year, as every year, 
about 3,300 seats fall vacant. In this 
annual total Labour’s share has varied 
since the war from just over a quarter 
in its very bad years (1947. and 1951) to 
about half in its very good years (1945 
and 1952). In 1953 Labour won 1,364 
borough seats, and it is from this total 


that next week’s gains and losses in the 
boroughs will be calculated. Reading 
from right to left for the range of results 
that seem in any way likely: 

(1) If the Conservatives stand in exactly 
as good odour as they did in last year’s 
borough elections, a fortnight before the 
general election, Labour should lose (a 
spuriously accurate figure this) 89 
borough seats. 

(2) If Labour has marked up the 
swing of 3 per cent since the general 
election that is suggested in the latest 
Gallup poll, it should probably gain 
between 100 and 150 borough seats. 

(3) If Labour gains more than 200 
borough seats, it will be well back on the 
road to its high water marks of 1945 and 
19§2. 

These are very hazardous figures, 
especially as to talk of “swings” in 
local elections is really to talk of erratic 
variations in tiny turn-outs. But 
readers may find it fun to read off the 
results against these three measuring 
rods. In Parliamentary terms, it may be 
useful to remember that a swing of 3 per 
cent to Labour at the next general elec- 
tion—i.e. a swing corresponding to 
measuring rod (2) above—spread evenly 
across the country, would give the party 
a majority of 25 in the House; if a 


uniform swing reached only 2 per cent, | 


the two parties would be almost dead 
level in the House. 


* 


These tentative measuring rods for the 
borough elections have been drawn up 






in terms of seats gained or lost, not in 
terms of possible changes in the control 
of councils ; as only a third of the scats 
in each of the provincial boroughs come 
up for election, changes in control may 
be relatively small. But in the metro- 
politan (ie. the London) boroughs, 
where whole councils are re-elected is 
year, it is to the marginal boroughs 
rather than the marginal seats that at'en- 
tion can most simply be directed. 

In London Labour is the ma 
party, holding 1,012 seats in 1945, ~39 
in 1949, and 871 in 1953, out of a 
(in 1953) of 1,356. Of the 28 mc'ro- 
politan boroughs, 17 have been Labour 
and 5 Conservative ever since the 
in neither group does the minority purly 


hold even a fifth of the seats, so that the 
elections in these 22 “safe” borouss 
can be considered as rather dull afluirs. 
Half the marginal seats, and al! ‘1 


interest, are concentrated in the remuin- 
ing six boroughs which the Tories (os 
in 1945, regained in 1949, and «ld 
(with two exceptions, St. Pancras 1nd 
Stoke Newington) in 1953. 

Even on last year’s showing, the (.0"- 
servatives would not have regaine 
Pancras and Stoke Newington, 
is the elections in the other 
marginal metropolitan boroughs th: 
likely to attract more interest. On )'¢- 
vious form a 3 per cent swing of op! 
to Labour since the general ele 
might endanger Tory contro! 
two of them, Lewisham and Padd:»- 
ton; if Labour won the other | °°: 
Wandsworth and Holborn, it could ¢).'™ 
a triumph. 
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countrymen that they might some day have to surrender 
all title to the territory beyond the Oder-Neisse line in order 
to secure the peaceful reunion of the Soviet zone with the 
Federal Republic. It takes courage to point out such 
unpleasant facts in the present atmosphere of Germany, 
where wild illusions look like becoming more and more 
prevalent as the 1957 elections approach. Last week, at the 
Stuttgart congress of his party, the Christian Democratic 
Union, Dr Adenauer was similarly outspoken, denouncing 
all talk of “ experiments ” that would isolate Germany from 
its western friends. The Chancellor’s blunt verdict on the 
Khrushchev visit to Britain was so much more realistic 
than Sir Anthony Eden’s that one might have thought that 
it was Sir Anthony and not Dr Adenauer who faced elections 
next year with a diminished majority. 

Shortly after his recent break with the Chancellor, Dr 
Dehler accused him of posing as the only man who could 
tame the wilder forces in Germany. The performance of 
Dr Dehler’s party, the Free Democrats, at its own congress 
a week earlier (a report of which appeared in The Economist 
last week) might well have justified Dr Adenauer in making 
such a claim. Beneath a banner reading “ Das ganze 


The Terms of Peace 


Peace has been proclaimed, ratifications have been 
exchanged, the conditions agreed upon have been pub- 
lished, and we are now in a position deliberately to 
consider and decisively to answer the great question of 
the hour: “Are the terms which have been obtained 
satisfactory or not?” The best way of coming to an 
opinion on this point evidently is to look back upon the 
conditions which we conceived and declared to be neces- 
sary and suitable many months ago when no one dreamed 
of a speedy termination of hostilities. . . . What did we 
then proclaim as the objects which might reasonably be 
hoped for from our efforts—the importance of which justi- 
fied the war—the attainment of which would justify the 
peace ? Have those objects been secured by, and are 
they embodied in, the Treaty ? If they are, then the 
war has been triumphant and the peace is satisfactory. .. . 
It is true that this peace, though triumphant for us, is 
not ignominious for our foe. It is true that Russia, though 
undeniably defeated, has not been laid entirely prostrate 
nor unmercifully “crumpled up.” It is true that she 
may not have been wholly and for ever incapacitated for 
further mischief,—for she may, and probably she will, 
recover from her exhaustion and renew her strength. But 
when, to the above enumeration of what we have extorted 
from her in two “short but sharp” campaigns, we add 
that she has engaged to abandon the Aland Isles as a 
fortified naval or military post, and that we may feel 
perfectly sure that a war which has induced her to concede 
such advantageous terms must have been to her disastrous 
and enfeebling and impoverishing in the extreme, we 
think we have every reason to be not only content with 
but glad of the result. Her prestige in the East has been 
rudely shaken ; her overmastering and paralysing influence 
over the German and Scandinavian Courts has been enor- 
mously diminished ; she has learned a lesson which will 
not be speedily forgotten ; and even if it has not taught 
her to turn at once and for ever to those arts of peace and 
internal improvement from which no nation would gain 
so much, at least it will have procured for Turkey and for 
Europe a long respite from her aggressions. 


The Economist 


May 3, 1856 
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Deutschland soll es sein,” the delegates applauded a rabble- 
rousing tirade by Dr Heinrich Schneider, flushed with his 
victory in the Saar, and apparently bent on regaining East 
Prussia. At Stuttgart, Dr Adenauer described the Free 
Democrats’ behaviour as nihilistic and as strongly recalling 
“ years that are now behind us.” It is interesting and 
perhaps heartening that his alarm was shared by some of his 
strongest critics. A leading newspaper inclined to the 
view of the Socialist party has urged it—in view of its hopes 
of forming a coalition with the FDP next year—to think 
hard about the fact that “ behind Dehler there already looms 
the mighty shadow of Heinrich Schneider.” 

Nor is it only among the Socialists that new notes of 
anxiety are being sounded. Thus, the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine, one of the spearheads of the attack on the Chan- 
cellor’s “ Atlantic” policy, last week dwelt at length on 
the danger of “ shrill and demagogic ” clamour for reunion, 
and concluded that patience and a clear grasp of what is 
possible are vital if Germany is not to be “swept into a 
short-cut policy that leads to the opposite of what we seek.” 


Perhaps honesty, however painful, will still pay in German 
politics. 


Paying for Rhine Army 


HE unpleasant dispute over the support costs of the 

Rhine Army was not the main reason for the German 
foreign minister’s visit to London this week, but it is an 
issue which has caught the public eye. In accordance with 
the 1954 Paris agreements, Germany’s payments for the 
maintenance of its allies’ forces began to fall last year in 
preparation for its own rearmament, and they were to come 
to an end today. West German rearmament, however, 
has in practice been slow. Britain, France and America 
therefore asked for a further contribution until the Federal 
Republic is carrying its own share of the burden of western 
defence. The Federal government, however, argued that 
though rearmament had been slow to start, it would very 
rapidly become costly, and it therefore rejected its allies’ 
view. 

The dispute has not been handled well. Sloppy drafting 
in the financial protocol to the Paris agreements started 
the trouble, for no provision was made for the contingency 
which has arisen. Herr Schaffer, the German Finance 
Minister, has exacerbated the dispute ; he has treated Ger- 
many’s allies, like the German taxpayers, almost as if they 
were robbers bent on rifling his store of gold. He has 
made every effort to arouse public emotions in Germany 
and to prejudice the issue ; the last German official state- 
ment, which flatly refused to pay a penny, and offered 
instead to buy arms in Britain, was inspired by Herr 
Schaffer, in the absence of Dr Adenauer and of other 
members of the cabinet. Nor has the issue been treated 
with great wisdom on the British side. The western powers 
in fact have no legal rights in this matter, and a continual — 
harping on such “ rights” has only aroused the feeling in 
Germany that they are not allies but still occupiers, demand- 
ing their pound of flesh. Germany’s obligation is not legal 
but moral. As a new, and wealthy, member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Western Germany clearly has 
some obligation to contribute to the costs of the forces 
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which defend it, so long as its own direct defence contribu- 
tion remains small. 

Fortunately, there are now signs of a reasonable attempt 
to reach agreement. Even before Herr von Brentano’s 
visit, his government had agreed to an interim arrange- 
ment to continue paying support costs to its allies after 
May sth. And both Herr von Brentano and Dr Adenauer 
seem well aware both of Germany’s obligation in this matter 
and of the bad effect on opinion in Britain and France of a 
refusal to pay its fair share. 


Earnings in Prison 


FORTNIGHT ago, the Home Secretary laid the founda- 
A tion stone of the first new prison to be built in this 
country since 1910. It is to be a training prison for 300 
men, and their training, said Mr Lloyd George, “ will be 
carried out in a light, commodious and civilised environ- 
ment,” from which one can conclude that they will not 
have to endure the degrading sanitary arrangements that 
are the biggest blot on England’s present security prisons. 

Mr Lloyd George also said that the new prison would 
make ample provision for industrial training. Perhaps by 
the time it is built the prisoners will be able to earn enough 
from the work they do while being trained to give them a 
fair start when they have finished their sentence. The 
scheme at present in force fixes a maximum of 4s. a week 
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fo. flat-rate earnings. For piece-rate earnings there is, jp 
theory, no maximum ; but, in practice, the rates are fixed so 
that prisoners earn only a little more than if they were on 
a flat rate. In fact, average earnings in local prison, are 
even less than the exiguous maxima: 2s. 6d. and 2s. 4d. , 
week, respectively. How can any prisoner learn !\) fee! 
respect for work for which he earns so little? One js 
tempted to compare it with the boy scout’s earning: of a 
bob for a job performed in half-an-hour. 


* 


The Home Secretary stated last week that a new earn- 
ings scheme had been prepared and would be put into effect 
“as soon as financial considerations permit.” One suspects 
that his economics have gone wrong again. It is difficult 
to see how finance can possibly be an obstacle to adequate 
payment for a worthwhile job, which will help to keep an 
offender and his family from recourse to national assistance 
and should also increase production in prisons. At the 
very least a convict ought to be able to earn enough to pay 
his national insurance contribution while he is in prison 
and something towards his family’s keep. But the chief 
obstacle to rehabilitation through work, at least in local 
prisons where the great majority of prisoners still serve 
their term, would appear to be lack of prison staff to enable 
prisoners to work a normal working week. So long as 
they can work only three to four hours a day, the stimulat- 
ing effect of a generous earnings scheme will be largely 
offset by the hours of enforced idleness. 
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Left Turn 


BEATRICE WEBB’S 
1932. 

Edited by Margaret Cole. 
Longmans. 352 pages. 25s. 


DIARIES, 1924- 


B* day the writer of these diaries was 

the other half, the — second, 
inextricably interfused element, in a 
formidably worthy, rational, industrious 
and impersonally austere partnership, 
which invariably expressed itself in the 
editorial “we.” By night, turning 
insomnia to account, scribbling the pages 
from which Mrs Cole’s tactful and 
patient editorship has compiled this 
volume and its predecessor, she emerged 
as an “I ”—no less industrious, no less 
austere, but sparkling with a most un- 
Webb-like individual brilliance, using 
descriptive and narrative powers which 
a novelist might envy, confessing private 
uncertainties, prejudices, spiritual 
hungers and anxieties. This eight-year 
record and commentary on public affairs 
is a valuable historical document, but it 
is also, and outstandingly, a vivid portrait- 


gallery, the testimony of a very happy 
marriage, and the story of a search for 
faith. 

It is the portraits that provide the 
book’s most immediately striking feature. 
Only David Low, with his Right 
Honourable Dress Shirt, ever dealt so 
devastatingly with poor Jimmy Thomas ; 
and Low’s engaging Esquimaux almost 
visibly grin between the lines of her 
comments on Ramsay Macdonald. There 
are kindlier but unsparing sketches of 
Haldane, Cripps, Keynes ; from time to 
time a sharp pin is stuck into that life- 
long friend Bernard Shaw. His flirtation 
with Fascism is “bred of conceit, 
impatience and ignorance” and also of 
“living a luxurious life in the midst of 
a multitude of idle admirers.” (An 
unexpected accusation to find levelled 
against GBS ; but Beatrice had for any- 
thing resembling a surrender to the 
“aristocratic embrace” a puritanical 
revulsion verging on the comic.) Richest 
of all is the exasperated account of 
Susan Lawrence, another very old friend, 








making irrational revolutionary noises 
during the General Strike—a maniiesta- 
tion which Beatrice regarded with 
the disgust not only of an anti-syndicalist 
but of an anti-emotionalist. Why, one 
sometimes feels her to be asking herself, 
could not all socialists be like the 
Webbs ? Or, at least, like the “ Other 
One” ? 


And yet, intermittently and increas- 
ingly, doubts creep in—doubts which 
the “ Other One ” does not seem to have 
shared. Is rational administration, how- 
ever well-conceived and high-princ:pled, 
enough ? The Great Depression reveals 
something like bankruptcy in the 
Partnership. One cannot administer the 
unemployed into jobs, one cannot 
administer away the demoralisation © 
long-term dole-drawing—a matic: 00 
which Beatrice’s lack of sentimen:lity 
leaves. her vision clearer than most. The 
intellectual question with which Keynes 
(one of the “ clever ones ”) was grap))!ing 
is frankly beyond her grasp; she * 2! 
“agnostic.” But failure to grasp it ©21S¢s 
a wider question. Capitalism ' 
collapsing ; of that, in 1931, one ¢.1n0! 
doubt for a moment, and a good | ing 
too. Look at capitalism at its aj 2¢¢ 
in pre-slump America—immoral, c:. °- 
ridden, and above all encouraging |} /0- 
nistic self-indulgence, the crime 0. 2! 
crimes. When, however, the collap 'n8 
Structure has been cleared away, \ >“ 
one has legislated and administered ‘12! 
immoral and perverse animal the p:.'!* 
maker clean out of existence, can 0" 
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administer into being the spirit of 
public service which must replace, as a 
dynamic force, his detestable acquisitive 
drive ? 

The social problem, after all, is not 
one of constitutions and administrations; 
it is a moral, a spiritual, a religious 
problem. Society needs a “soul.” 
“Being a mystic,” writes Beatrice in 
January, 1932, “I always hankered after 
a spiritual power.” Over the last two 
years of the diary she makes by degrees 
the great. discovery that was to illumine 
her last decade. Soviet Russia, alone 
among societies, has a soul, a spiritual 
power, embodied in the equivalent of a 
religious order—the Communist Party. 
“We don’t quite like that soul,” she 
writes—a flicker of the liberalism that 
once burned so brightly is still alive— 
and again, “How can we combine 
religious zeal with freedom of 
thought ?” - But these misgivings were 
not to last. No “reverence for human 
personality,” no “ liking for people ”—by 
her own explicit account, she felt neither 
—checked or complicated her fascinated 
progress, with the “Other One” now 
unresistingly in tow, towards her safe 
spiritual haven. 

“* You don’t allow division of opinion 
in your household, Mr Chamberlain ?’ 
‘I can’t help people thinking differently 
from me.’ ‘But you don’t allow the 
expression of that difference.’ ‘No.’ 
And that little word ended our inter- 
course.” Nearly half a century had 
passed since Beatrice Potter had put 
aside, after much “ pain and indecision,” 
the thought of marrying Joseph 
Chamberlain, rejecting “a feeling, how- 
ever strong, which is not sanctioned by 
my better self.” One wonders what 
would have happened to her—and to 
Chamberlain—had she decided differ- 
ently. But one wonders, too, what 
Beatrice Potter, upholding at whatever 
cost to her personal feelings the standard 
of intellectual independence, would have 
thought of Beatrice Webb, the apologist 
for Big Brother. 


Burmese: War and Peace 


DEFEAT INTO VICTORY. 

By William Slim. 

Cassell. 587 pages. 25s. 

LAST AND FIRST IN BURMA (1941- 
1948). 

By Maurice Collis. 

Faber. 303 pages. 30s. 


M& COLLIS’S introduction begins 
“This book relates how we lost 
Burma ; and is also a relation of how 
the Burmese got it back.” That is an 
accurate indication of the author’s plan. 
The Japanese play only a subsidiary 
role in his narrative, the role of a match 
put to a fuse. He argues that after 
Britain had failed to protect Burma from 
invasion, it was inevitable that the 
British should cease to rule in Rangoon. 
While it is difficult to contest that argu- 
ment, some readers may have doubts 
about his further insistence that in those 
disastrous early months of 1942 even the 
simplest inhabitants of Burma knew that 
the Japanese must meet ultimate defeat. 


It may have been clear enough to 
Mr Churchill that Pearl Harbour spelt 
the doom of the Axis governments, but 
the average Burmese was less well 
informed about global strategy. 


What he saw was the swift overthrow 
of a relatively short-lived foreign 
administration ; and, whether he had 
been vigorously struggling against it or 
had learnt to trust it as the most just 
and beneficent government his country 
had ever known, he was caught up in 
too much local anarchy and Japanese 
propaganda to have any certainty that 
the British would return. He faced 
several possibilities. The tides of world 
war might bring Burma a long-continued 
Japanese occupation, ineffectively veiled 
behind the puppet Ba Maw government 
or some other facade ; they might mean 
the realisation of China’s old dream of 
suzerainty over Burma, for Chinese 
armies were operating in the north of 
the country ; they might lead directly to 
Burmese independence. In the latter 
case, what sort of country would a free 
Burma prove to be, given that its intel- 
lectuals were largely Marxist, its tradi- 
tions deeply conservative, and some of 
its new “strong men” infected by 
authoritarian ideas acquired in militarist 
Japan ? 


It seems a pity that Mr Collis has not 
let his keen mind play over the possible 
character of any Burmese state, or states 
(Burman, Shan, Karen and other), that 
might have evolved if the British had 
not fought their way back. Instead, he 
has preferred a somewhat minor theme: 
a justifiable justification of Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, who became Governor 
of Burma in 1941 and was replaced in 
1946 in regrettable circumstances, and a 
reconstruction of the collapse in 1942 
and the re-entry in 1945 on the basis of 
Sir Reginald’s private papers, supple- 
mented by plums from General Stilwell’s 
diary. This treatment makes for as 
readable a book as one would expect 
from Mr Collis’s always delicate pen ; 
but many readers who had their share 
in the momentous events of those days 
will weary of the over-detailed account 
of the anxieties and actions of the 
Governor, his family and his staff, while 
others may reasonably complain that 
Mr Collis, intent on his one thread of 
narrative, hardly attempts to take hold 
of the whole tangled skein. 


If a mood of inevitability is a weak- 
ness in Mr Collis’s book, that cannot be 
said of Sir William Slim’s account of the 
soldier’s war in Burma. Sir William— 
then, and throughout the campaign, 
plain Bill Slim to those who served 
under him—was sent to Burma in 
March, 1942, when the Japanese had 
already inflicted decisive defeat on the 
small, ill-trained and badly organised 
forces available for its defence. The 
improvised Burma Corps which he 
found himself commanding faced one 
of the grimmest tasks in war, the conduct 
of a long fighting withdrawal, without 
a glimmer of hope of turning the tide, 
without an organised or even a secure 
line of retreat, and, for most of its units, 
without even a respite at the end of their 
appalling journey. 


AN 
EXPENDITURE 
TAX 


Nicholas Kaldor 


“The most trenchant criticism so | 


far of the failings of the present form 
of British company taxation.”— 
The Financial Times. 


“One of the most stimulating post- 
war books on public finance.”—The 
Manchester Guardian. 18s. 


READINGS 
IN 
FISCAL 

POLICY - 


The latest volume in the American 
Economic Association series deals 
mainly with the effects of govern- 
ment expenditure and taxation on 
income, production and employment. 

30s. 


POST 
KEYNESIAN 
ECONOMICS 


Edited by KENNETH K. KURI- 
HARA. This collection of essays 
by a group of eminent economists 
extends Keynes’ General Theory and 
covers a wide variety of aspects both 
theoretical and empirical. 30s. 


ECONOMICS 
OF 
REPRESSED 
INFLATION 


H. K. Charlesworth 


A micro-economic analysis of the 
effects of a partially controlled 
inflation in a peacetime economy. 
** The best complete discussion that 
I know of the economics of repressed 
inflation.” —Professor F. W. Paish. 

13s. 6d. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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Statistical 
Summary of the 
Mineral Industry 


PREPARED BY MINERAL RESOURCES 
DIVISION, COLONIAL GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEYS 


The most complete reference book 
of its type, this annual volume of 
statistical tables contains comprehen- 
sive details of the production, ex- 
ports and imports of all important 
commercial minerals and metals 
throughout the world during the 
period 1949-54. 


27s. 6d. (post 8}d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 





A Kingdom 9 
for a Horse ® 


Are you one of those who take their Politics and 
Economics seriously enough to get driven to 
extremes when in urgent need of a certain date, 
detail, fact, figure in following Current Affairs ? 


Then it is high time you turned to KEESING’S 
whose weekly service keeps you constantly up- 
to-date on present-day developments and enables 
you to build up your own personal diary of our 
time, fully indexed. 


The exact wording of an official statement, the 
number of votes cast in an important election, 
the correct name of a minister, the verbatim 
quotation from a decisive speech, the obituary 
of a leading personality, authentic, unbiased 
information on events in Politics, Economics, 
Social Questions anywhere in the world—are at 
your finger-tips, because all noteworthy news 
items with statistics and data the world over are 
safely and soundly recorded in KEESING’S. 


Its unique, “ living’ Index leads you straight 
to the right spot. Its book-like Binder keeps the 
material in perfect order for permanent reference. 
It will not cost you a Kingdom to join 
KEESING’S famous service and—though it is 
not meant to save your life—it will definitely 
save you a great deal of time and trouble. 


Post this coupon Now 
KEESING’S — KEYNSHAM — BRISTOL 


Please supply free details of your service 















Namoe........... 
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General Slim emerged from this first 
campaign without any illusions about the 
inevitability of victory ; and for the next 
two years, as he set about the double task 
of preventing a Japanese breakthrough 
into India and of liberating Burma, he 
found little to stimulate him to optimism. 
In eastern India defences did not exist ; 
saboteurs were at one critical period 
largely successful in paralysing the few 
flimsy lines of communication available ; 
equipment of every kind was scarce ; 
and troops trained for battle in open 
country were at a fatal disadvantage in 
jungle fighting. Morale, already low 
after the loss of Burma and Malaya, 
suffered a fresh setback after the first 
Arakan offensive, a classic example of 
the bungling belligerence of a remote 
GHQ. In commenting on this and on 
other failures Sir William wields his pen 
with notable gentleness, reserving 
scathing criticism for his own mistakes 
—of which there were not many. His 
pen portraits of such rugged individuals 
as Stilwell and Wingate—not to mention 
Aung San and the Chinese generals— 
are crisp little masterpieces, unmarred 
by malice ; one of his particular contri- 
butions to a war noted for the confusion 
of its international command structure 
was his gift for getting on with his 
crustier colleagues, without giving in to 
them. 


Probably only the men who fought 
with him, and the professional students, 
will follow Sir William’s account of the 
three-year campaign that destroyed a 
Japanese army, and freed Burma, closely 
enough to note how vividly and con- 
cisely he presents each problem and the 
solving of it. But for the general reader 
too there is much to be found in this 
book : moving as well as salty anecdotes; 
characteristically sane reflections on men 
and the spirit that inspires them ; and, 
at the end, a startling reminder that the 
jungle war, in which each man had to 
learn to be self-reliant, to overcome the 
old soldier’s anxiety to know that there 
is a safe line of supply and retreat behind 
him, may have provided more useful 
lessons than any campaign west of Suez 
for the soldier of the future. 


Early Trade with Russia 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIA COMPANY, 1553-1603. 

By T. S. Willan, 

Manchester University Press. 
30s. 


295 pages. 


ts the various attempts to expand 
English trade in the sixteenth 
century none has greater interest than 
the establishment of commercial con- 
tacts with Russia. The story of the 
early years of the Russia Company is 
not merely a chapter in commercial 
history. It is an episode in the history 
of exploration; the company was the 
product of the unsuccessful search for 
the northern route to the riches of the 
East, a search which involved spectacular 
risks, for on two out of the three ships 
that comprised the first voyage everyone 
was frozen to death. It is also a land- 
mark in the history of commercial 
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organisation and finance, for the Russia 
Company was the first important English 
joint-stock company. Above all, this 
was a field where trade and diplomacy 
were inextricably combined, so that Mr 
Willan’s book is in effect the history of 
the early relations between England and 
Russia. 


The difficulties of his task have been 
considerable, for the relevant record. of 
the Russia Company itself were 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London. 
and he has had to reconstruct the story 
from a wide range of scattered sources. 
This lacuna has made it impossible for 
the author to clear up all the doubtful 
problems of the company’s organisation, 
which appear to have been confusing 
enough even to its own members ; but 
he has greatly amplified earlier writings 
and corrected their errors, and his 
account of this subject is as definitive 
as the materials allow. He has also 
succeeded in amassing a good dea! of 
information about the trade itself. 1: is, 
however, the diplomatic aspect of the 
work that is likely to attract most 
interest. Negotiations were conducted 
by ad hoc missions and not ai! Mr 
Willan’s skill can make them anything 
but extremely complicated. There is, 
however, an underlying theme: the need 
of the company for a privileged position 
in Russia, and the desire of the Tsar to 
exact political concessions in return. 


The temptation is to find parallels to 
relations with Russia in later periods ; 
and indeed one does not need to force 
the facts a great deal to find them. It 
is odd to find the Tsar seeking from 
Elizabeth a promise of sanctuary if by 
“ secret conspiracy or outward hostility ” 
he should be driven from Russia. ‘Those 
addicted to explanations in terms of 
national character may find it significant 
that Russians in the sixteenth century 
were reluctant to admit foreigners 
beyond the trading points for fear, as 
a contemporary said, “of infection of 
better manners and qualities than they 
have of their own.” Very properly Mr 
Willan has not yielded to the temptation 
to read the present into the past. [He 
has given a comprehensive account 0! 2n 
important episode in English history 
marked by meticulous scholarship and 
sober judgment. It is not particulary 
exciting, but, after all, very few ent: 
trustworthy books are, and it is by 0 
means dull. It holds the attention ond 
it inspires confidence. 


Siberian Escape 


THE LONG WALK. 
By Slavomir Rawicz. 
Constable. 239 pages. 15s. 


OLEMENOS, the fourteen sion 

Latvian landowner, “a kind «'¢ 
helpful giant of a man” ; Makowski, 
precise Polish army captain; Ps '- 
chowicz, “tough, toothless, devout, 
Paluchowicz,” the sergeant of Po 
cavalry ; Zaro, the Jugoslav clerk «°¢ 
resilient humorist of the party ; March °- 
kovas, the Lithuanian architect, “' 
silent one with the occasional shaft —! 
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‘We've found solid 


advantages in 
Northern Ireland’ { 


says Sir ROBERT BARLOW 
Chairman of The Metal Box Company Ltd. 
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“My company makes a special point of exact statistical 
analysis and comparison. I speak, therefore, with convic- 
tion when I mention the two main advantages we have 
found since we started production ten years ago at Porta- 
down. 


Labour problems solved : 

To get unskilled labour has been easy and training 
has been no problem. Training time compares well 
with Britain: once trained, the workers keep up a 
high standard, 

No time has been lost through industrial disputes. 
Absenteeism is well below the average for similar fac- 
tories in Britain. Labour turnover is also appreciably 
lower. In all, a highly satisfactory picture. 


Output well up to standard : 


The indications are that there is little difference in 

output-per-man between our factory in Northern Ire- | 
land and similar ones in Britain. We are well satisfied | 
with our Portadown production figure. | 





Not only have we achieved our commercial purpose, but 
we are glad that our Portadown establishment adds one 


| more advantage, in the form of a local packaging supply 


and follow-up service, to the many other services which are 
enjoyed by Northern Ireland’s wide range of manufactur- 
ing firms.” 


* * * Bs * Eo * * * * * * * * * 


Send for this memorandum 


The recently-formed Northern Ireland Development 
Council, a Government-appointed body under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Chandos, has prepared a practical mem- 
orandum of the facts a businessman wants to know. Ask for 
it in strict confidence from the Council. Read it: then if as 
a Managing Director you want to go further, write back to 
Lord Chandos and he will send his personal representative 
to see you. Or if you prefer it, conduct all your correspond- 
ence with the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, Belfast. 


Northern Ireland Development Council, 
13E Lower Regent Street, 
London, SW1 


few of them— 








Northern Ireland offers: 


§ Plentiful labour supply. 


2 Possibility of 
multiple shifts. 
3 Little absenteeism: 
low labour turnover. 
4 High output per man. 


§ 25%, capital grant for 
plant, machinery and 
new burldings. 
6 Grants toward transfer 
of machinery to 
Northern Ireland. | 


7 Government factories to 
meet your needs on 
rental or repayment. 


8 Grants for training 
and services. 
9 Concession rents. 


10 Coal rebate. 
81 Housing priorities. 


12 Active help by Govern- 


ment departments. 


Over 100 firms have set up factories in Northern Ireland since the war. Here are a 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. PYE LTD. LINES BROS. LTD. COURTAULDS LIMITED 


BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. HUGHES TOOL CO. LTD. (U.S.A.) 
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You'll meet the most interested people ...in TIME 





One discovery leads to another, TIME after TIME. 
No sooner do you know that the man who reads the 
International Editions of TIME is a leader in busi- 
ness, government or the professions . . . than you find 
that 92 out of every 100 of these weekly readers 
are just like him. 


But the most rewarding aspect of TIME’s reader- 
ship lies in the fact that this most interested audience 


is most remunerative, twice over. As individuals, they 
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are decision-makers who buy for their countries and 
companies. And collectively, they constitute a high- 
income market for quality consumer goods. 


You'll further discover that you can match your 
message to your market. The advertising differs in 
each of the five world-ranging English - language 
editions of TIME (though the current news is the 
same in each). You can choose any or all editions. 
Naturally, too: you pay only for those you use. 


Important 
CANADIAN 
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TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Buliding, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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cynical wit” ; Smith, the careful, rather 
enigmatical, American engineer—these 
were the men chosen by the author to 
take part in the desperate odyssey that 
led them from a prison camp in Siberia 
4,000 miles south to India. 


The author, Slavomir Rawicz, a young 
Polish cavalry officer, was arrested by 
the Russians in November, 1939, as a 
suspected spy. His account of his 
subsequent experiences it. gaols in 
Kharkov and Moscow confirms the thin, 
sinister trickle of evidence that has 
already emerged from the stories of other 
ex-prisoners of war in Russia: the 
unbelievable depth of Russian  sus- 
piciousness, the shuddering brutality of 
Russian police methods that “in pain 
and filth and degradation” turned, or 
tried to turn, “a man into a whimpering 
beast.” At am absurd trial, Mr Rawicz 
was sentenced to twenty-five years’ hard 
labour, and shortly afterwards he started, 
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with some 5,000 others, on a journey of 
3,000 miles by train and 1,000 miles on 
foot (manacled to a steel wire, towed 
behind a lorry) which brought him to 
Prison Camp 303, some 250 miles south- 
west of Yakutsk. 


Here, with the curious help of the 
Commandant’s wife (“ Ushakova was a 
Russian, she believed passionately in the 
great destiny of Russia. But she was 
also a woman, and I don’t think she liked 
what she now had to see”) he collected 
his team, and here, after a relatively 
straightforward breakout, the long walk 
to freedom began, a journey that took 
them southwards through the desolation 
of a sub-Arctic winter to Lake Baikal, 
across the trans-Siberian railway, on 
through Outer Mongolia, across’ the 
nightmare wastes of the Gobi Desert, 
through Tibet and over the Himalayas 
to India. At Lake Baikal they stumbled 
across a young Polish girl escaping from 
a kolkhoz ; she walked with them for 


nearly 1,000 miles and died in the desert. 
Makowski, the Polish captain, died soon 
afterwards, and only superhuman 
endurance and a diet of snakes and 
muddy ooze from a dried-up stream 
brought the other six out of the desert 
alive—but only just. The determination 
to press forward at all costs had by now 
become a mania, and in crossing Tibet— 
where: the unselfish kindness and hos- 
pitality of the Tibetans did much to 
wipe out “the bitter memories of other 
people who had lost their respect for 
humanity ”—greater risks were faced 
and more hardships endured than 
perhaps might be reckoned strictly 
necessary. Two more died—Marchin- 


kovas, the architect, and Paluchowicz, 
the sergeant. 


But of eight, four survived ; one of 
them to write a book which in its sim- 
plicity, in its economy of words and 
emotion, and in the immensity of the 
achievement it describes, stands a 
measure apart from the many other fine 
escape stories of the last war. Its curi- 
ously timeless, almost epic, quality 
makes it something of a monument to 
the heroic and agonised wanderings of 
all those homeless refugees of war, active 
escapers and passive victims alike, 
whether they survived or whether they 
did not. 





Centenary Essay 


FREUD AND THE CRISIS OF OUR 
CULTURE. 

By Lionel Trilling. 

Mark Paterson for The Beacon Press, USA. 
59 pages. 7s. 3d. 


ITERARY critics, such as Mr 
Edmund Wilson and Professor 
Trilling, have been among the most 
acute interpreters of Freud’s work. And 
with good reason, for, as Mr Trilling 
points out in this essay, psychoanalysis 
and literature have vital affinities. The 
centenary of Freud’s birth is now being 
celebrated in many lands, and already 
there are countless poems, plays and 
novels testifying to the fact that Freud— 
together with Marx and Einstein—has 
profoundly modified the climate of our 
thought and consciousness. But Freud 
would have been the first to admit that 
his revolutionary insights owed much 
to the intuitions of the artists and writers 
of preceding centuries. The process has 
been a double one: what Freud owed to 
Sophocles, Goethe, Dostoievsky or 
Leonardo he has repaid with interest to 
the creative writers of today. Mr Trill- 
ing’s essay is particularly valuable where 


it points to some of the basic analogies 


between the methods of Freudian 
therapy, the mixture of detachment and 
compassionate participation that marks 
the Freudian attitude and the state of 
mind of the great writer. 


The second half.of this “ mid-century 
essay” is less satisfactory. In it, Mr 
Trilling seeks to expound the thesis that 
Freud’s emphasis on the _ biological 
factors in human evolution contains a 
message of hope. It is true that Freud 
was far more of a biologist—or rather 
a physiologist—than many of his 
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disciples and opponents seem to realise. 
And it is also true that the undue stress 
on “ environmental ” factors that charac- 
terises so much of Soviet and American 
sociology is, in the end, pernicious. But, 
as Mr Trilling puts it, “ The interaction 
of biology and culture in the fate of man 
is not a matter which we have yet begun 
to understand.” This is evident when 
one comes to the latter part of an other- 
wise elegant and stimulating tribute to 
one of the greatest of modern minds. 


From Blake to Shaw 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE: Volume III, Blake 
to Shaw. 

By A. C. Ward. 7 
Longmans. 336 pages. 25s. 


| faces of the preceding two 
volumes of this history will 
welcome the third, and their expecta- 
tions will not be disappointed. Mr Ward 
continues the quest for enjoyment and 
enlightenment with unabated vigour and 
distinction, douching hysterical adula- 
tion with cool sense and softening rabid 
partisanship with charitable understand- 
ing. He avoids the analytical approach, 
deploring that “grubbing among the 
shards of authorship [which] threaten to 
bring poetry and creative prose under 
towering heaps of academic rubble,” and 
seeks to educate receptivity rather than 
to imterpret imagination by the intellect. 
Though fully aware of supportable 
theories or wild fantasies about the why 
and the wherefore of the work of writers, 
he concerns himself rather with their 
surviving excellence—and reminds us of 
our share in it—judging as great that 
poetry or prose which makes a new 
impact with each encounter. 


This is a most quotable book, with 
a tang of pithy and enticing conclusions : 
that Keats lived too short a time’ to 
proceed completely from the state of 
being the victim of poetry to becoming 
its complete master ; that Byron’s serious 
defect as a poet lay in his inability to 
command a further dimension of lan- 
guage ; that de Quincey would have 
been a better writer if he had been less 
eager to capitalise his indulgence ; that 
Macaulay was a quiet-spoken oracle 
addressing reasonable men in the tones 
of reason, neither apocalyptically as 
Carlyle nor seductively as Ruskin ; that 
Hall Caine and Marie Corelli belong not 
so much to a history of literature as to 
an inquiry into the relationship between 
best-sellers and megalomania in authors ; 
that every well-constituted man regards 
himself as the only fit mate of Jane 
Austen’s young women. 


Not the least enjoyable part of reading 
these three volumes comes from Mr 
Ward’s own style, which is compact, 
free from mannerism, and enlivened by 
a quiet humour. His criticism is pene- 
trating because it is apposite; like a 
good craftsman he avoids working 
against the grain, so that his judgments 
are based on the achievement or failure 
of a writer in the light of his inherent 
possibilities and outward circumstances. 


















































Letters to the Editor 





Why No Potatoes ? 


Sir—In your issue of April 21st you 
complain that last November the Potato 
Marketing Board opposed the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allow imports of 
potatoes and that it revised an earlier 
decision to allow smaller potatoes than 
usual to be sold. You speak of “ antics,” 
“egregious error,” and “ mistaken fore- 
casting.” You concluded that the Board’s 
record showed once again the folly of 
the Government’s readiness to entrust 
the marketing of foodstuffs to such 
biased monopoly organisations. 

Since you do not think that any of 
these misbehaviours have contributed 
much to the shortage it is difficult to 
know what is the purpose of these quite 
vigorous denunciations. Surely it cannot 
be that The Economist thinks that the 
Board should have intervened actively 
in the market “to even out the flow of 
supplies” ? This is the first season for 
sixteen years that prices have been de- 
controlled; the price mechanism has been 
free to work, a Government decision 
with which the Board has no power to 
interfere. Does The Economist hanker 
after the bad old days of rationing and 
bulk buying ? 

All this may be good fun ; but what 
are the facts ? 

(a) The Board’s view was that the 
Government’s decision to permit imports 
last November was premature. There 
were then 25 million tons just harvested. 
It was of the opinion then—and events 
have confirmed it—that the country 
would go short unless the small potatoes, 
of which the light crop of 1955 had 
naturally a high proportion, were eaten. 
On the basis of sample crop check 
weighings, there were probably about 
400,000 tons of these excellent quality if 
small potatoes, a quantity which could 
not be replaced by imports. 

(b) These “ smalls,” however, are not 
popular and were already very difficult 
to market. People would not buy 
them if good-sized samples were on 
offer. The decision to import good- 
sized produce made it commercially 
imvracticable to continue the attempt to 
sell them, a view which was unanimously 
shared by the members of the standing 
committees of wholesalers and retailers 
whose advice is constantly sought and 
is freely at the Board’s disposal. 

(c) The Board warned the public as 
early as September 22nd that in some 
areas yields would be “ catastrophically 
low ” ; and on November 30th, when the 
Board is said to have been guilty of the 
“antics ” which The Economist deplores 
but experienced traders advised, the 
Board announced that if there was not 
undue wastage in winter storing, supplies 
of old potatoes should last about six 
months. Much more is known now than 


then, and the Board’s assessment at that 
time is now confirmed. 

There are two further mis-statements 
in your issue which should be corrected 
lest they mislead trade and public. 

(i) You say that the Jersey new crop 
will be several weeks late. The Boatd 
had a delegation in Jersey only last week. 
The position there is the same as here. 
The early crop has been planted under 
excellent conditions, but whether it will 
be harvested at about the usual-time or 
not depends on the weather from now 
on, a subject on which happily none of 
us can claim much knowledge. If you 
prove to be a reliable prophet there will 
be an additional deficiency in the old 
crop of about 200,000 tons, a quantity 
equal to our entire imports since last 
November. On that aspect the Board 
said last November that it was too soon 
to say whether there would be a shortage 
in the spring. 

(ii) You assert that the decline in last 
year’s potato acreage was a natural and 
appropriate response to declining con- 
sumer demand. In fact, to this time, 
the demand has been almost precisely 
the same as in 1953/54, when also the 
quality of the crop was very good, 
although at that time supplies were 
abundant and prices much less than 
now.—Yours faithfully, 

RoscoE HERBERT 
General Manager 
Potato Marketing Board, S.W.1 


Speeding the Paying Guest 


Sir—As bearing upon the article in your 
issue of April roth, my experiences may 
interest your readers. I am a citizeness 
of the USA who desires to be trained in 
England for social service which I hope 
to render in some_ underdeveloped 
country such as India. 

At first my intention was to become 
a teacher and, having been accepted as 
a student by a university college, I was 
admitted in September, 1954, upon the 
usual terms of not taking employment. 
However, I decided that nursing was 
a vocation more needed in undeveloped 
regions than teaching, and became a 
student nurse at a London hospital in 
October, 1955, not for one moment con- 
sidering that I was ceasing to be a 
student and indeed expecting that, in 
view of the crying need of nursing assis- 
tance in such hospitals, my change of 
study would be welcomed by the Home 
Office, whom I immediately notified of 
my change of plans. But the Aliens 
Department regarded this as taking 
employment in breach of the conditions 
of my residence permit. I pleaded to 
be allowed to continue (with the help 
of an MP), but we were told that the 
Secretary of State took a serious view 
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of my offence and I must leave the 
country at once, or be expelled. 

In the hope that further representa- 
tions, made by me personally and by 
several MPs, would be acceded to, ] 
remained at the hospital till early 
February, 1956. Meanwhile I had been 
receiving the usual 3 months’ tuition and 
had received full marks as regards my 
fitness for nursing. ' 

The Home Office have since (recently) 
changed their tune. They now tel! the 
MPs who have most kindly taken up my 
case that what the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary calls “this technical breach of the 
conditions” by becoming a_ student 
nurse had no influence on the decision 
not to allow me to continue my training 
(though for months the Home Office had 
given this reason), but that the Home 
Office and Ministry of Labour consider 
I am unsuitable for nursing. The hos- 
pital report has been brought to the 
notice of the Home Office, but they 
merely repeat that I must leave. 

The Home Office admit there is no 
political reason against my stay, and that] 
have a small dollar income upon which to 
maintain myself. I have offered to waive 
the payment usually allowed to student 
nurses and I have no intention of settling 
here. I cannot understand why I should 
not be allowed to train here, contributing 
my mite of dollars and service to this 
country meanwhile.—Yours faithfully, 
Grayshott, Surrey | HELENA MaXFIEL! 


Cold Water on Coal 


Stir—The latest National Coal Board 
plans, reviewed in last week’s Economist, 
certainly do not make very inspiring 
reading. The 1949 Plan for Coal esti- 
mates have now been calmly rejected ; 
if all goes well we can look forward to 
a 40 per cent increase in real investment 
and 10 per cent more men producing 
10 million tons a year less coal by 1965. 
Nowhere does the Board so much as 
mention the resulting need to import 
increasing quantities of fuel, with all 
which this implies in terms of unbalance 
of payments and still greater dependence 
on the Middle East. 

But perhaps the most distressing 
feature of the new document is the 
absence of vision or vitality. For instance, 
the enterprising scientists of the Ministry 


of Fuel have for some time been 
developing methods of underground 
gasification. A few weeks ago they 


announced the successful outcome ©! 
these trials, and suggested that signifi- 
cant additions to our indigenous energy 
supplies could be obtained at low capital 
and manpower costs by burning oul 
otherwise unminable coal, the product 
gases being eminently suitable for lec 
tricity production. No mention of this 
promising new technique is made 10 
“Investing in Coal.” 
And as for the shortage of intellectua! 
capacity which seems to underlie ™0s! 
of the industry’s shortcomings, would 1! 
not be more economical to impo!! 4 
hundred American mining technoloy!s's 
and administrators rather than 12 m)''10? 
tons of coal ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W. 7 B. H. Worms: EY 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Freedom for the “Fed” 


Washington, D.C. 
HEN the immediate economic problems and possi- 
bilities of the spring of 1956 have long been 
forgotten, a statement arising out of them which President 
Eisenhower made last week may be much remembered. In 
affirming the independence of the Federal Reserve System 
in its task of handling money and credit, the President 
added an important new stone to a. political and economic 
arch that, up to now, appears to be one of the major 
triumphs of the American method of government. 

The Federal Reserve System is not guite like anything 
else in the governmental structure. It was established by 
an Act of Congress. The members of the Board of 
Governors (though not the officers of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks) are appointed by the President and must 
be confirmed by the Senate. The President also designates 
which member of the board shall be chairman. But outside 
of these rather tenuous links with the rest of the govern- 
ment the Federal Reserve is, at least theoretically, an 
independent principality, ruling that most precious and 
politically-loaded of commodities—money. 

The question, of course, has always been whether this 
theoretical independence is real in fact: put another way, 
can elected executive officials really afford to give up not 
only control but even major influence over the handling 
of money and credit ? Nowhere else in the western world 
is such a situation considered tolerable, and the history of 
monetary policy in the United States shows that the limits 
of tolerability are often strained even there. But the main 
justification for the existence of this independence—that 
a non-political central bank is more able to resist the 
inherent inflationary pressures of a modern “ full employ- 
ment” society than is an elected administration—has also 
had its practical demonstration. 

After the last war, when the huge growth of the national 
debt had completely altered the structure of the money 
markets, neither the Federal Reserve nor the government 
quite knew how to handle the problems thus created. For 
sis painful years the “ Fed,” usually against its better judg- 
ment, yielded to the Treasury’s persuasion and supported 
the price of government securities in the market. This, of 
course, made a joke of monetary policy as an economic 
regulator ; the central bank frequently found itself pumping 
funds into the banking system at precisely the time when 
funds ought to have been drawn from it. This was an 
age of easy money and inflation, but neither the Treasury 
nor the Federal Reserve knew quite what would happen if 
the market were no longer supported. In addition to this 
purely technical dilemma, there was also the. more familiar 


problem of the inherent inflationary bias of the elected 
government, reinforced in the case of the Truman Admini- 
stration by an intellectual leaning toward easy money as a 
desirable thing in itself. Finally, in March, 1951, the 
Federal Reserve, over the violent objection of the President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, firmly asserted its 
independence. It forced an “accord” on the Treasury, 
which included a commitment by the Federal Reserve not 
to let the bottom fall out of the market, and gently pulled 
out the supports. 

Practically everyone concedes that the results have been 
admirable, but the more sceptical observers have always 
questioned how long the honeymoon could last. Since the 
famous accord, prices have been astonishingly stable and 
the economy has been continuously booming except for a 
modest recession in late 1953 and early 1954. Though 
no one attributes this utopian situation entirely to the 
flexible, and at times courageous, monetary policy, few will 
deny that this has played a large part. But like all good 
things, the agreement between the government and the 
money managers on objectives, or at least on specific 
policies, had to end. The end, it appears, has come this 
spring. Not only the Treasury but also the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, Mr Burns, \ad strong 
objections when three weeks ago the Federal Reserve Board 
approved the fifth increase in a year in the discount rate 
(the American equivalent of bank rate). 


* 


The objections appear to be on three grounds. The first, 
and undoubtedly the most important, is simply a disagree- 
ment over where the economy stands and where it is going. 
The Federal Reserve sees inflation in the air: it has watched 
industrial prices at wholesale rise by 4 per cent since the 
middle of last year; it sees huge demands for investment 
funds coming from business and government spending 
rising ; it sees reserve stocks still increasing and advances 
to business by the banking system keeping pace ; and it 
sees no relaxation of the worldwide boom which is driving 
up the prices of American imports and the demand for 
American exports. Like all good members of the anti- 
inflation brotherhood, the people at the Federal Reserve are 
convinced that inflation today means slump tomorrow, and 
that the “ bubble” on top of the boom must be pricke: 
in good time. Mr Burns and Mr Humphrey, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, note the continued sluggishness in the 
automobile and housing industries ; the failure of consumer 
buying generally to show the strength that rising incomes 


a 
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would indicate ; the continuance of the farm slump ; and 
the emergence of a surplus in the federal Budget despite 
the mounting expenditures. They feel that the price rise 
so far in the industrial sector has actually been modest in 
the circumstances of continuous boom here and abroad. 

Second, and closely related, the government officials are 
necessarily conscious that this is an election year and that 
the Republicans are having trouble enough in the farm belt 
without taking the risk of tipping the boom over into a 
slump because of a too-restrictive monetary policy. Finally, 
there was probably some of the traditional concern at the 
Treasury about what would happen to its gilt-edged opera- 
tions in the market. Some government issues are now sell- 
ing as low as the 92 range, and no one has forgotten the 
near-panic in May and June, 1953, when money was last 
made extremely scarce. 

So the battle was fought (without, it shoutd be added, 
any purely personal animosity). Mr Humphrey is an 
extremely persuasive and powerful figure. But in the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr Martin, he 
met an opponent who values more than anything else the 
concept that responsibility for money and credit belongs 
to the Federal Reserve System, and to it alone. Several 
months ago, during hearings in Congress, it was suggested 
to Mr Martin that in November he had knuckled under to 
the Treasury when he used the “ Fed’s ” open market opera- 
tions, for the first time in two years, to support a Treasury 
refunding. It was pointed out to him that his reappoint- 
ment to the board was then due, and that the President 
might have been able to exert some extra persuasiveness 
on this account. It was with difficulty that Mr Martin 
restrained his emotion in denying the suggestion and its 
implications. He had helped out the Treasury in that 
instance, he said, because he thought it was the right thing 
tu do, and few independent observers doubted him. Given 
the basic legal strength of Mr Martin’s position, Mr 
Humphrey was in an unequal fight. The discount rate was 
increased, for better or for worse. 


But it was the stand of the President two weeks later 
which may have the most significance in the end. He was 
asked at his press conference to comment on the widespread 
report that his chief advisers had opposed the increase. He 
showed surprising familiarity with the situation. He said 
ke had confidence that the Federal Reserve would not allow 
money to become “what is normally referred to as too 
tight.” But it was his opening remark that will be 
remembered : 

Well, I think the only comment I can logically make is 
this: the Federal Reserve Board is set up as a separate 
agency of government. It is not under the authority of 
the President, and I really personally believe it would be 
a mistake to make it definitely responsible to the political 
head of the state. 

It will be Mr Eisenhower, after all, who will be held to 
account for the state of economy when the people vote next 
November. It must be remembered, too, that there has long 
been a feeling among certain Congressmen that the Federal 
Reserve ought somehow to be made more responsible to 
the elected executive—for precisely this reason. That is 
why the President’s remark is memorable: it will make 
future efforts to harness the “Fed” start under a greater 
handicap. 
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“Veep” and Vice-President 


HERE could hardly have been two more different poli- 
ticians than the thirty-fifth Vice-President of the 
United States, who died this week in mid-eloquence, as he 
would have wished, and the thirty-sixth, who announced 
his readiness to serve for a second term. The Democratic 
Mr Barkley was elected to the office in 1948, an unexpected 
reward for a lifetime of self-sacrificing service to his party 
and for devoted loyalty to President Truman, at the end 
of his political career. The Republican Mr Nixon, even 
now only forty-three years old, had served but a short 
apprenticeship in Congress, and none in local office, when 
he was chosen by General Eisenhower in 19§2 to fight the 
presidential campaign with him. The “ Veep” was one of 
the best graduates of the old southern school of politics: 
warm and sincere, flamboyant in speech but constructive in 
negofiation, an unappeasable fighter against other parties 
but a peacemaker in his own, a man who was regarded not 
only with esteem but with affection by everyone. Mr Nixon 
comes from the new school of ruthless young Republicans, 
whose only ideal—so their enemies say—is personal 
advancement without regard for the general welfare, and 
who do not care whom they offend in the process. 
Certainly Mr Nixon has succeeded in offending a number 
of people, especially during the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign, by his unfair and bitter attacks on the Democratic 
party. It was even suggested that he presented that party 
with its majority in Congress by alienating the independent 
voters without whom the Republicans cannot win an elec- 
tion. But those are just the voters whom President Eisen- 
hower attracts so that, once he had decided to run again, 
the main political objection to Mr Nixon was removed. 
Moreover, there has been growing, even if grudging, 
admiration, both within and without his own party, for the 
way in which he has handled the Vice-Presidency and the 
new importance which he has brought to the office. But it 
is still argued, particularly by the Democrats, that Mr Nixon 
is not of sufficient stature or experience to make a President. 
Yet obviously, in view of Mr Eisenhower’s health, he may 
be more likely than most Vice-Presidents to succeed to that 
office. Just for that reason there was never any real expecta- 
tion that Mr Nixon would withdraw. 


Pay as They Drive 


HE roads to election victories are traditionally paved 

with highway Bills, but the one just passed by the 
House—and expected, after some modification, to sally 
the Senate—is not all smooth going for the average 
motorist. In fact, it is estimated that the Bill will cost 
him between $6 and $9 a year. For the new or improved 
highways which it authorises are to be paid for by ex!r4 
taxes on road users. But it was President Eisenhower's 
willingness to accept this method of financing, instead of the 
controversial bond issue on which he tried to insist |! 
year, which gave the Bill a green bipartisan light at ‘he 
beginning of this session. 
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The Mohawk Valley 


Albany to N.Y.C, 
Albany to Boston 
Oneida to Buffalo 
Glens Falls to Montreal 179 miles 
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Unequalled transportation 


FOR YOUR NEW PLANT... 


in New York State’s MOHAWK VALLEY 


F transportation costs are important to you—as they are to 
most industries—why not investigate the manifold advantages 


of locating your new plant in New York State’s great Mohawk 
Valley? 


For here, as any map shows, is located one of America’s greatest 
concentrations of transportation facilities . . . a vast network of 
modern highways, mainline rail routes and inland waterways pro- 
viding for the economical movement of raw materials to your plant 
... and the swift, overnight distribution of your products to major 
markets throughout the East. Your plant in the Mohawk Valley 
is within hours of major Seaboard and Central States’ cities. 
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Ready to serve you... 


NEW YORK STATE’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION SERVICE 


Our Industrial Location Service 
stands ready to give you the 
Mohawk Valley facts on which you 
can make a fully-informed selection 
of the right location for your indi- 
vidual plant. 


More than a million people who live and work in this area rep- 
resent a major consumer market—and an unexcelled pool of skilled, 
productive workers from which you can draw. 


Complete data on Mohawk Valley plant site locations are now 
available. They cover every type of industrial location, and will be 
supplemented by detailed recommendations specifically applying 
to your production and marketing needs. This service is free— 
just ask for it! 


organized and interpreted for your 
particular benefit by a staff of ex- 
perts. It costs you nothing .. . a free 
service of the State of New York. 


To get your free copy of our booklet 
—*Industrial Location Services” — 
write Director, Industrial Location 
Service, New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 526, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





SUCCESS BEGETS SUCCESS 


NEW YORK STATE 


Averell Harriman Edward T. Dickinson 
Governor _ Commissioner of Commerce 
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New branch 
opened in Cairo 


One of the newest overseas branches of the First National 
City Bank has recently been opened in Cairo. 

Lying at the political and economic heart of the Near 
and Middle East, it will extend still further the world-wide 
service of the First National City Bank. 

The organization is based on a network of 66 branches, 
offices and affiliates in 24 countries all over the globe. In 
addition, the world’s markets are covered by over three 
thousand five hundred banking correspondents posted in 
every important centre of commerce. 

This important service is at your disposal here in 
London. The staffs of the two branches, in the City and 
West End, are well experienced in the conduct of inter- 
national business. Take your problem to them—they are 
anxious to help. 


SAAS NIT IT 
y 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 


Head Offce: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices — City: 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.I 


I17 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
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SPEEDING FOREIGN TRADE 


Firms engaged in international commerce 
turn to The Hanover Bank to accelerate 
and simplify their financial transactions. 





THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 





—at these new 
reduced fares ! 


It will cost you less than ever Be ce 
to fly to Switzerland this summer a 
Here are Swissair’s new Mid-Week 


Night Tourist fares :— 
LONDON /GENEVA 
LONDON /BASLE £1 9.0.0 Return 
LONDON /ZURICH = £20.10.0 Return 

Special 23-day Day Tourist fare :— 
LONDON/BERNE £25.0.0 Return 


Ask your Travel Agent for details of these and all our 74 
flights a week from London and Manchester to Switzerland 
It’s a wonderful way to get there, with Swissair’s superb 
service, comfort and personal attention all the way. 


fly 
WISSAI 


" EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - - SOUTH AMER. 


Offices in : LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, DU! 
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In the form approved by the House, by a majority of 
388 to 19, the Bill authorises federal expenditures, over a 
period of thirteen years, of $25 billion on the interstate 
highway system, $11.4 billion on the present programme 
of aid for state and local roads and $1.2 billion for roads 
in public property. The federal government would provide 
go per cent of the cost of the transcontinental network, 
40,000 miles long, which is needed for strategic as well as 
other reasons and -would link most large cities. The 
remaining 10 per cent would be found by state governments, 
which would also be required to continue making contribu- 
tions equal to those of the federal government for subsidiary 
roads. The total cost of the schemes is put at $52 billion 
and the current annual rate of federal spending on highways 
would not only be tripled, but also assured over a satisfac- 
torily long period. According to the calculations of Repre- 
sentative Boggs, the entire cost would be met by mid-1972 
out of taxes on petrol and other fuels, tyres and commercial 
vehicles. Existing taxes on these things would be stepped 
up, and there would be new taxes on heavy lorries and 
retreaded tyres, to yield altogether about $15 billion in 
additional revenues over the period. 

These extra levies weigh less severely on commercial road 
users than the spokesmen for the private motorists would 
have liked, but as a result there has been less pressure than 
usual from the aggressive lobbyists for the road transport 
companies. The Treasury, however, while agreeing that 
the road programme should be paid for through taxation, 
not borrowing, has criticised the financial provisions on 
three grounds. Firstly, the estimates of revenue are, it 
believes, over-optimistic and, in any case, it is impossible to 
calculate exactly what such a scheme will cost in the end. 
Secondly, the Bill is not really self-financing, since the 
existing taxes on petrol, tyres and so on, which are now to 
be earmarked for the road fund, have hitherto been available 
for other uses and additional revenue will have to be found 
to make up the deficiency. Finally, and fundamentally most 
important, the practice of reserving taxes for fixed purposes 
over a period encourages undesirable rigidity in government 
operations and is contrary to sound fiscal policy. 


Revolt in the Tall Corn 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


OST of the sugar with which President Eisenhower 
coated the pill of his Farm Bill veto last month was 
designed to sweeten it for one particular group—the live- 
stock and dairy farmers of the midwestern maize-growing 
region centring on Iowa. Substantial sums are to be 
made available for the purchase of meat products in order 
to push up cattle and hog prices ; the levels at which milk 
and butter prices are supported are to rise ; maize will be 
eligible for price support even if restrictions on plantings 
are not complied with, and price supports will be higher. 
All of this may mean that farmers in the “ corn hog belt” 
will get more immediate relief from the President’s veto 
than they would have done from the Democrats’ Bill. 

Iowa offers a good example of why relief is wanted: 
average annual net income per farm acre in that state has 
fallen from $56 in 1953 to $15 in 1955, with substantial 
drops in returns on both crops and livestock. This is the 
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State whose vote for Mr Truman in 1948 epitomised that 
Swing away from the Republicans in the farming regions 
which the Democrats hope, with some justification, to see 
repeated this year. It is not surprising that the Governor 
of Iowa led the deputation of Republican leaders from the 
middle west who begged the President to sign the Farm Bill 
for the sake of his party’s majority next November. 

Whether or not Iowa farmers will go so far as to desert 
Mr Eisenhower, they had already come out in open revolt 
against the Administration’s policy of flexible and lower 
price supports for agricultural products. These were first 
conceived and have been unflinchingly supported by the 
heads of the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
country’s leading agricultural organisation, which has its 
main stronghold in Iowa. But in recent months local 
branches in the area have been protesting strongly against 
the official AFBF line of opposition to the high, rigid price 
supports which Congress was being asked by the Demo- 
crats to reintroduce. 


* 


Toward the end of last year protests against the Adminis- 
tration’s failure to do enough for the farmers began to break 
out in the form of new agricultural organisations, in and 
around Iowa, mainly concentrated on obtaining higher prices 
for livestock. In mid-December, the “GI Farmers of 
America,” with membership confined to farmers who are 
ex-servicemen, was formed, as was the United Farmers’ 
Club. Soon after came the National Agricultural Producers’ 
Union, which intends to bargain directly with meat pro- 
cessors for a guaranteed price for livestock, “in the same 
way labour bargains.” 

All of these are still very small, but another new farm 
group is attracting serious attention and exercising sub- 
stantial influence in Washington and elsewhere. This is 
known simply as the National Farmers’ Organisation. It 
was founded last September in south-western Iowa when 
Mr Jay Loghry of Corning, who was then driving about 
the area selling mineral supplements for livestock feed, 
called sixteen farmers together to help organise a series 
of larger meetings to get some action on livestock prices. 
The area had been badly hit by drought as well as by the 
general squeeze between low hog prices and high costs 
of living and production. The original idea was that 
farmers in each of Iowa’s 99 counties should band together 
to send one of their number to Washington to demand 
emergency help from the government. But the goal quickly 
became a national non-partisan lobbying organisation, with 
$1 dues so that any farmer could afford to join without 
having to choose between the new group and one of the 
established farm organisations. Thus all farmers were to 
be united. 

The growth of the NFO has been phenomenal, from 500 
members last October to about 150,000 today in twelve 
states. Organising work is done primarily by unpaid 
enthusiasts who are supplemented by staff organisers (Mr 
Loghry only at first) as money becomes available. In a new 
neighbourhood, local supporters are encouraged to arrange 
a big meeting, usually in a livestock sales barn, to round 
up a crowd of farmers to hear fiery talks from a team of 
speakers and organisers provided by the NFO and to pass 
a feedbucket for voluntary contributions. By December 
the NFO was able to stage three or four such big meetings 
on the same night. At sales barn after sales barn, crowds 
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of 200, 350, 500, sometimes 1,200 would turn out. In 
county after county, 1,000 or so farmers out of a total of 
some 2,000 would join the new organisation after just a 
few meetings had been held. 

At one point late in September, Mr Loghry and the then 
members were seriously considering a trade union type 
of programme ; they talked of negotiations about prices 
with the meat processors, backed by a threat of a farm 
“ strike,” possibly co-ordinated in some way with the Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, who yearn for farmer-labour 
unity against their employers in the processing plants. 
However, one of the most earnest orator-organisers for the 
young NFO was Mr Dan Turner, Republican Governor of 
Iowa in 1931-33, now 78, but still eloquent and vigorous. 
Mr Turner reminded the members of how violent and how 
unsuccessful the farm strikes of the nineteen-thirties had 
been, and called on them to exercise their right of petition: 
Congress makes the laws. 

By October the NFO was exercising this right to lobby 
for high price supports for everything, especially livestock, 
with the slogan “$20 hogs and $30 cattle” (prices per 
hundred pounds). Then it began to hold meetings of 
members in areas corresponding to particular congressional 
constituencies and telling the congressional representatives 
about them. A five-man delegation went to Washington in 
February while the Farm Bill was in committee and saw 
Mr Sherman Adams, the President’s watchdog, for two 
hours ; he was “ very cordial” and “ non-committal.” The 
delegation obtained a promise from the Iowa Congressmen 
that they would visit President Eisenhower himself once 
more to talk about the farm crisis. Six of the eight Con- 
gressmen. went, and four of these supported the NFO line. 

Both of the Senators from Iowa are Republicans, while 
Mr Loghry is a Democrat, and both of them oppose high 
and rigid price supports. For a time they protested that 
‘the NFO was an anti-Administration plot organised by the 
Democrats. But, as its membership increased and unrest 
mounted on the farms, they became very courteous and 
attentive to the new organisation, as did dozens of other 
Senators and Congressmen and even the Secretary of 
Agriculture himself. 


Big, Bad General Motors ? 


HE Senate anti-trust subcommittee which, under its 

acting chairman, Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming, 
began to gun for the General Motors Corporation last 
November, can hardly claim to have provided a definite 
answer to the problem of “ bigness” in American industry. 
All that has emerged so far is a case study of General Motors 
itself, prepared by the committee’s staff but not officially 
adopted by the committee, which summarises the hearings 
and half-heartedly suggests a few changes which the 
corporation should be forced to make in its organisation. 
General Motors’ earnings last year, after taxes, according 
to the report, were equal to a return of about 31 per cent 
on investment, compared with an average of only 12 per 
cent for manufacturing firms as a whole. But the indecisive 
thinking of the committee’s staff is nowhere more apparent 
than in its deduction from this that GM makes too much 
profit and should cut its prices to consumers. Such a move 
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would be likely to eliminate most of GM’s remaining «om- 
petitors, who are already hard pressed, and speed uy the 
industrial concentration to which the committee obj 
Mr Barnes, who is in charge of anti-trust affairs 1) the 
Department of Justice, has frequently expressed his con- 
cern at the growing concentration of ownership in the juto- 
mobile industry, where General Motors has over <o per 
cent of the market. “A number of officials in the Feceral 
Trade Commission, as well as the staffs of several other 
congressional committees, have also been taking an interest 
in the company’s activities. Indeed, the Repubtican 
Administration is almost rivalling the Democratic Congress 
im its attempts to collect General Motors’ skin as a trophy 
to display to the voters next November. But so far neither 
group of hunters has shown much skill or determination. 
The policy of the corporation towards its dealers. its 
methods of charging transport costs and its system of spare 
parts distribution have been constantly questioned, and a 
few changes in these policies have recently been introduced 
by the company itself. Some of the same points are touched 
on again in the report of the committee’s staff, but the main 
concern of the report is with those other activities o! the 
corporation which provide it with some 15 per cent of its 
revenue. As a supplier of buses, General Motors has already 
swallowed nearly 80 per cent of the market, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been considering whether to file an anti- 
trust suit. In diesel locomotives, where General Motors has 
76 per cent of the market, the corporation appears saler 
from attack. But its recent’merger with the Euclid Road 
Machinery Company, which puts General “Motors in 
a powerful position as a supplier of earth-moving equip- 
ment, should, in the committee’s opinion, have been con- 
tested by the government in the courts. In similar ve'n, it 
is suggested that competition might be strengthened by 
divorcing the General Motors Acceptance Corporation. the 
wholly-owned subsidiary which handles the hire-purchase 
arrangements for most of General Motors’ cars. 


Playing Politics with 
Civil Rights 


HE House Judiciary Committee has reported out 2 
Bill, based on the Administration’s proposals for pro- 
tecting the civil rights of Negroes, which would set ip 4 
bipartisan commission to investigate both interferences with 
such rights and economic pressures on Negroes. The Bill 
would also strengthen the section of the Departme:' o 
Justice which deals with the question and would sive 
Negroes power to appeal directly to the federal cot. 
instead of having to go first through the state courts, ay.0s! 
attempts to intimidate them or deny them the vote. | 1s 
Bill would probably help to check the deterioratio: ™ 
racial relations which is becoming so serious in Missi \'pP! 
and other southern states, but there seems to be no pro: "<<! 
that action-on the measure will be completed before 
gress adjourns at the end of July. The Bill is likely ' 
through the House, but in the Senate its southern oppo: 
are certain to hold up a decision by the many means in | ¢!! 
power. At this late stage in the session the Senate ha 1° 
time to waste on such delays and is sure to pass on to s\ 
thing else. 
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Jet fighters streaking across the Swedish skies remind us that 
traditional neutrality is no head-in-the-sand affair. Sweden’s 
air defence force is one of the three largest in Europe; fifty 
powerful squadrons equipped with some of the world’s 
fastest jets. Nearly all of these jets come from the famous 
SAAB works, Sweden, one of the world’s pioneers of the air. 
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Streamlined SAAB production methods see to it that 
Sweden’s air force is as up-to-date as any in the world. 
On the busy assembly lines, compressed air helps speed 
construction. Run from Atlas Copco compressors, thousands 
of Atlas Copco hand tools are riveting, drilling and reaming 
with precision to build aircraft to protect Sweden’s freedom. 


Your beer is under pressure 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
means for all its many applications. In many breweries 
the mash inside fermenting vats is now stirred by air 
supplied from special Atlas Copco compressors, a 
method found to be more efficient than mechanical 
agitators. Atlas Copco air compressors are also moving 
beer under pressure into filling machines, and bottles 
into crates. 





to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold and 
serviced in 50 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco 
Group, which includes: 

UNITED KINGDOM: Atlas Copco (Great Britain) Ltd., Beresford Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex; swEDEN: Tryckluft AB Atlas Copco, Stockholm 1; 
NoRWAY: Atlas Copco A/S, Postboks 94, Oslo; DENMARK: Atlas Copco 
A/S (C.K. Alling A/S), Puggaardsgade 4, Copenhagen V; GERMANY: 
Deutsche Atlas Copco GmbH, Postschliessfach Nr. 3, Essen-Kupfer- 
dreh; HOLLAND: Atlas Copco Holland N.V., P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; 
BELGIUM: Atlas Copco Belgique S.A., 46, Chaussée d’Anvers, 


Brussels; FRANCE: Atlas Copco France S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 


8e; ITALY: Atlas Copco Italia S.p.A., Viale Marche 15, Milan; TURKEY: - 


Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, 
Istanbul; souTH AFRICA: Delfos & Atlas Copco (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 
504, Benoni, Transvaal; AUSTRALIA: Atlas Copco Australia Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.Z.) 
Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1; CANADA: Atlas Copco 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.; u.s.a. : Atlas Co Easte 
Inc., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 25, N.J.; Atlas Copco Pacific, Inc., # 
Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, California. 
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The Administration must have been aware of this when it 
waited until April to introduce its proposals. The Demo- 
crats therefore have some justification for arguing that this 
dilatoriness, coupled with the absence of any strong pressure 
from the President on behalf of the Bill, is evidence that it 
was designed purely as an election tactic to embarrass the 
opposition and that the Republicans have no real enthusiasm 
foi civil rights. As an election tactic the move was very 
effective. For it will enable the Administration to claim 
credit from the voters for trying and to insist that only with 
a Republican Congress is there any hope that such legisla- 
tion will pass. Congressional debates on civil rights always 
underline the extent to which the Democratic liberals from 
the northern cities, than whom the Negro has no better 
friends, are completely frustrated by the southern conserva- 
tives who dominate the committees, especially in the Senate, 
and who regard white supremacy as more important than 
civil rights. More and more Negroes are realising this and 
there are signs that the Republicans are going to benefit 
next autumn, after twenty years in which the Negro vote 
has been almost completely Democratic. 


What Automation Costs 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is now almost four years since the Ford Motor 
Company installed the batteries of inter-connected 
metal-working tools which turn out Ford engine blocks, 
by what a production manager had earlier christened 
‘“‘ automation.” This type of production line, in which men 
simply watch as the product is automatically miachined, 
moved on to be machined again, and finally inspected, is 
now standard in the automobile industry. Other self- 
sufficient machines are rolling and inspecting steel sheets, 
fastening parts into television sets and shaping refrigerator 
doors. In the mass production industries, automation has 
come to stay, and probably to predominate. This is not at 
ali the same thing as saying that automation has begun to 
pay. When the giant machines and automatic transfer 
devices arrive in one plant, its competitors feel compelled 
to get them as well to secure the same increases in the pace 
and capacity of their output. But the suspicion is growing 
in Detroit and Pittsburgh and Cleveland that, in spite of its 
speed, automation is very expensive. 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES in the 
UNITED STATES 
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INDEX NUMBERS 
1947-49 — 100 
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There are some cases, particularly in the chemical 
industries, where the more flexible forms of automa:ion 
have enabled entire processes to be redesigned, |); 
eliminating several stages of production, and reducing the 
need for expensive capital equipment. Here, autom 
pays already, and pays well. It is hoped that even 
steel can be cast directly from furnaces into machines ‘hat 
will produce finished shapes, thus eliminating the elaborate 
equipment for soaking and reworking ingots, as wc 
whole crews of men. But in most cases, particularly in the 
automobile and electrical industries, automation means ‘hat 
machines have become bigger and more expensive and that 
there are more of them. 

In the new Plymouth engine plant in Detroit. {or 
example, there are batteries of mechanical tools costing over 
$50,000 apiece. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
total outlay on this plant in 1955 came to $50 million, 
which is 20 per cent more than a similar plant cost in 1953. 
In tooling for this autumn’s new models, the motor minu- 
facturers are installing new stamping presses which are 
known to be much more costly than previous types. [hey 
are also installing automatic lines even for some assembling 
operations, although in certain cases machines were ruled 
out because tests showed assembly by hand to be cheapcr. 
The industry’s total bill for new plant and equipment this 
year may be close to $2 billion, compared with $1.4 billion 
in the previous peak year, 1954. It is mainly the cost of 
tooling which makes the difference and, while prices for 
standard tools are up too, most of the extra dollars are the 
price of automation. 


* 


With capital outlays rising in this way, it is hard for some 
observers to see any saving from automation in total costs 
of production in the metal-working or other fabricating 
industries. Automation does reduce direct labour costs, 
but not always proportionately, since the remaining 
operators have to be more highly skilled. In addition, most 
firms are finding that the “ automated ” lines require large 
numbers of maintenance men, who must be first- lass 
technicians. If any net saving in labour costs remains, ‘/i¢ 
trade unions have made it clear that they expect this ga" 
to be paid out as higher wages to the remaining work! 
In some cases, therefore, the savings anticipated when ‘he 
machinery was ordered may prove illusory. 

Where higher capital costs cannot yet be spread over ‘he 
larger volumes of production made possible by faster ric‘ 
of output, the initial result of automation must be ¢ilic! 
lower profits or, if the state of the market and the better 
and more reliable quality of the “ automated” produc! 
permit it, higher prices to consumers. But the heavy 0\¢'- 
head costs of automatic processes mean also that ‘he 
penalties incurred through operating much below capac'ty 
are severe. Under these conditions more may be lost >y 
raising prices than by cutting them. 

In time, the engineers promise, the price of machines 
come down, and the number of maintenance men nee:<¢ 
will be reduced. Then—at high volumes of productic 
the cost of output will be lower. The enthusiasm w!2 
which most companies are adopting automation shows ° 
they expect this to be the case. But for the short ' 
profits are being calculated with sharp pencils. What a 
mation costs today is almost frightening—except to 
sellers of capital goods. 


qv 
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AGAIN e e e Matson Lines across the PACIFIC to 


NEW ZEALAND anv AUSTRALIA 





With these twin ultramodern, air-condi- 


tioned vessels, each providing superb 
accommodations, allin First Class, Matson 
brings back its famed Pacific service this 
autumn. You can again follow a travel- 
way rich in interest—from California via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji by one romantic 
route, or via Hawaii and Tahiti by the 


Sailings every 24 days from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, beginning in October. For dates, 
tares and reservations, consult your Travel 
Agent or Matson Lines Office, Holland Build- 


ing, 120/121 Pall Mal], London, S.W.1. TRA:4932 


other, each allowing for pleasant hours 
ashore at these enchanting ports of call. 
Modest fares make it possible for you 
to enjoy this unrivalled ocean travel 
opportunity. 

The journey to California, starting point of 
your Pacific voyage with Matson, offers 
another enthralling interlude along your 


THE OCEANIC 


VIA HAWAII +- TAHITI ¢« SAMOA -« FiJIl 
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For transmission and 
distribution equipment 
wherever electricity 


is used. 


BRITISH INSULATED CAMLENDER'S CARNES LmaTED 
21 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C 1 
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The World Overseas 





Farewell to What Arms? 


HE Russians have scored a good debating point in the 
recent disarmament discussions, and are now happily 
engaged in scoring it over again as often as they can. While 
they do so, the latest series of Lancaster House talks is 
drawing to an inconclusive close, despite Mr Stassen’s last- 
minute attempts at man-to-man negotiations with Mr 
Gromyko. Once again, propaganda seems to have taken 
priority over solid bargaining. 

Marshal Bulganin’s playful plea, at his farewell press con- 
ference, for enlightenment about western policy cannot 
mean that he is really in the dark about it. There is 
admittedly a discrepancy between the figure of 14 million 
nien which the 1954 Franco-British proposals suggested for 
the armed forces of America, Russia and China (and which 
the Russians have now adopted) and the figure of 24 million 
which the Americans are now supporting (and which the 
latest Franco-British plan does not oppose). The Russians 
are entitled to claim that the West has shifted its position. 

But the real weakness lay in the earlier figure, which was 
put forward without proper regard for its implications, 
rather than the new figure, which would still represent a 
worthwhile measure of disarmament. The Americans’ 
objections to the 14-million figure are based on three counts. 
One is that it would be too small for them to fulfil their 
world-wide commitments. Unlike the Communist powers, 
they do not possess internal lines of communication, and the 
smaller the forces which they have to string across the world 
the more valuable these become. If the Russians object that 
disarmament would “relax tension” so much that the 
alliances would become unnecessary, the Americans are 
entitled to reply that tension is caused by a list of specific 
problems—Germany, Formosa and so on—which a dis- 
armament treaty alone would not solve. 

The second objection is that a figure of 14 million men 
would give an undue advantage to the Communists because 
of the strength of their para-military forces ; a Russian 
policeman or an East German member of a “ workers’ 
fighting group” can turn into a warrior more easily than 
can a London constable. The third is a more general one: 
that in the early stages it is better to put the emphasis on 
cutting the number of guns and tanks, since these are the 
things that strain national budgets, rather than the number 
of men. The Americans make it clear that 24 million men 
is a “first stage ” figure ; they would presumably be ready 
‘o bring it down lower if other kinds of disarmament worked 
well. 

The latest series of meetings of the disarmament sub- 
committee in London has shown once again that progress in 
these matters is achieved by diplomatic decision before the 


talks begin, not round the conference table itself. All the 
advances that have been made towards agreement (and 
there have been some, notably over the functions of the 
control organisation) were embodied in the three plans that 
were laid before the committee in its early meetings. Dis- 
cussion of the plans since then has carried things very little 
further. 

Of the two sets of proposals put forward by the western 
delegates, the Franco-British plan is a good deal more com- 
prehensive than the American one. It envisages a three- 
Stage programme of disarmament, under a gradually evolv- 
ing control body, beginning with conventional weapons 
and ending with stocks of nuclear arms—when the scientists 
have found a foolproof way of detecting them. The Ameri- 
can proposals are more limited. They suggest that the 
Russian and American. armies should both be reduced to 
the 23-million level, with appropriate cuts in conventional 
weapons, and that the further expansion of nuclear stock- 
piles should be stopped ; meanwhile, experiments should be 
carried out in selected areas in each country to test the 
control organisation that would be needed. But both the 
western plans differ from the Russian proposals, which have 
been found lacking in two ways. 

In the first place, while suggesting that armed forces be 
cut down to fixed levels, the Russians still do not give the 
controlling organisation power to act if it discovers viola- 
tions of the agreement. They want it merely to make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council — where any of the 
great powers could use its veto to stop corrective action 
being taken. The West wants the control body itself to 
have the right to give orders. This, however, is not quite 
s> big a difference as it sounds, since most experts in the 
West would be willing to agree that the control body—or at 
least the great-power representatives on it—must be 
unanimous before it could impose sanctions. 

The second and major defect in the Russian plan is the 
absence of any scheme for nuclear disarmament, save for 
the most pious passing references. The Russians have been 
making great play with the allegation that the West used to 
assail them for giving priority to a ban on atomic weapons, 
whereas now it upbraids them for putting conventional arms 
at the top of the list. In fact, the real western criticism 1s 
that the Russians have never yet presented a disarmament 
plan which—as any plan worth its salt should, and as both 
the western proposals do—makes practicable suggestions 
about both kinds of arms. If it is not yet scientifically 


feasible to guarantee a reduction in atomic arms, it is at 
least possible to set up a control body that would prevent 
any further expansion. 
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It is nuclear weapons which are largely to blame for the 
present burden of costs and research ; any scheme of dis- 
armament that left them out would, financially speaking, 
fall well short of its ideal target. | Moreover, the “ arms 
race ” about which Marshal Bulganin complained last week 
is almost entirely a race in nuclear weapons. Very few 
countries are expanding their conventional armies ; all the 
great powers have recently cut theirs. If the arms race 
causes tension and insecurity, and if it increases the danger 
that a miscalculation or a moment of folly could touch off 
a world war, it is to atomic weapons that the disarmament 
experts should be turning their attention ; and this Moscow 
quite fails to do. 

There are other criticisms of the latest Russian proposals. 
They seek to remove tactical. atomic arms from central 
Europe, which would mean that the hopelessly outnumbered 
western forces there would either have to face defeat or call 
in “ #rategic” weapons to support them. The limits they 
suggest for the armies of “other powers ” might not be 
adequate for, say, Germany or Jugoslavia or even India. 
But the main objection is that they are incomplete. Until 
last year the Russians were demanding an unconditional 
ban on atomic arms without offering anything that would 
reduce their own superiority in tanks and bayonets. Now 
they have come a long way closer to the western position on 
conventional weapons (though there is still a gap in the 
matter of the control organisation’s powers to act), but they 
have withdrawn completely at the other end of the line. 
“ Disarmament ” which ignores the most frightening Sind 
of arms is a hollow concept; further negotiations are 
needed to persuade Moscow to put more substance into its 
proposals. 


Poujade Spreads His Wings 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
IN PARIS AND SAINT -CERE 


HE poujadists have been holding their congress this 

week in the “healthy atmosphere of the provinces,” 
back, in fact, in Saint-Céré where, on July 23, 1953, one 
Pierre Poujade, the stationer, drove the tax inspector from 
a neighbour’s door. The debates have been the logical 
outcome of the electoral triumph in January that took even 
the ebullient Poujade by surprise. The themes that 
launched the “Union in Defence of Shopkeepers and 
Artisans” cannot nourish the national movement that 
poujadism has become. It must look for new allies—chiefly 
among the peasants—and find broader slogans for action— 
in its old anti-parliamentary doctrines. This is not a sur- 
prise ; it has been developing for several weeks. 

The electoral victory was too big for the organisation 
and ideas of the movement. There have been growing pains 
which the leaders have not tried to hide. In parliament, and 
in Paris, which is the city of sin to the provincial French- 
man as to the expectant tourist, the poujadists have not 
been too happy. They have shown their anticipated talent 
fcx brawling both in Algiers and in the Assembly ; but, on 
the whole, they have played a passive part in the parlia- 
mentary agitation they have caused. They have been the 
victims of the mindless obsession of the majority of the 
Assembly for invalidating their deputies (seven have already 
been unseated and four more are threatened). They will 
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decide next week how to show their “ sovereign contempt 
for this circus,” probably by attending only commitices 
and by abstaining from voting. They have not made a 
single speech of proposal which has drawn the Assembly's 
interested attention. Even on the grievance that launched 
them, taxes, they have contributed nothing. The shop- 
keeper has emerged from his village parlour and is bemused 
by the terrible world outside. “ Our members,” Poujade’s 
paper, Fraternité Frangaise, has found it necessary to say, 
“should fight against inferiority and even guilt complexes 
which others are trying to instil into them. No, it is not 
shameful to be a tradesman ! ” 


Outside Parliament, the movement has been trying to 
adapt its style to its new dignity. A “ sectarian” approach 
is now a hindrance. A great effort is being made to develop 
the parallel “ unions in defence of ” the peasants ; youth 
(much emphasised by Poujade at the congress); the 
workers ; and, with Poujade’s usual optimism, the liberal 
and intellectual professions. The congress decided to add 
to these a union for producers (but, of course, “ small ” 
producers) and one for government employees, which will 
need the greatest diplomacy of all. Among the peasants, 
at least, Poujade has well-grounded hopes. Last week a new 
agricultural fortnightly made its appearance ; half a million 
copies are being printed as a start. The poujadists claim 
they have a complete mailing list of the farmers of France, 
which shows they must have penetrated the Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation to whose “ sausageified ” [sic] leadership they are 
naturally opposed. Several hundred rural propagandists 
are being trained. They start work next month by inciting 
the peasants to refuse to fill in agricultural census forms 
which will merely serve, they say, to inform the tax inspec- 
tors of the real state of the peasant’s affairs. “ Throwing out 
the tax collector is our way of going on strike.”’ Though the 
few local elections which have recently taken place do not 
show very clearly whether the poujadists are gaining or 
losing votes in the country, it is certain that their organisa- 
tion is spreading its roots. They now claim to have 500,000 
paid-up members against 400,000 in 1955, and Poujade, 
who is apt to use a baker’s dozen when he counts heads, 
even predicts a million before the end of the year. 


A Rococo Fancy ? 


Today, a new nicety in tactics is required, beginning with 
taxes. The basic explanation of the poujadists’ silence on 
taxes is probably not entirely ignorance. Poujade himself 
has given another good reason: “ Now we realise that if we 
only thought of tax questions we should antagonise the 
peasants” (who pay virtually none). In the same spirit 
of reconciliation, Poujade has dampened as far as possible 
his exuberant verbal style. Openly anti-semitic followers 
have been discarded, while others who yearn for the first 
careless rapture of the early days have resigned and 
denounced the movement’s “ politics” (the dirtiest word 
in the poujadist canon). Poujade has tightened his organi- 
sation: though the headquarters move back to Saint-Cére. 
co-ordinating bodies for the “parallel unions” and 
research teams are being set up in Paris. Finally, he has 
ennobled his grievances into a political theory: “ democracy 
has had it in France,” as he told Paris-Presse. The move 
ment will revert to one of its earlier themes and campaig® 
for the summoning of the Estates-General. This may not 
be such a rococo fancy as it seems. Should the Estates- 
General meet at a time when the Algerian problem h: 
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created an explosive situation inside France, the conse- 
quences for the fourth Republic might be grave. 

Poujadism undoubtedly has a vital basis. The French 
administration is often ruthless and complicated in its 
ways ; and until the French economy has expanded much 
more and industrial conditions are more attractive, it will 
be hard to ask a man to close his shop, however dank, and 
give up his independence, exiguous though it is. But right- 
wing movements in France are traditionally spectacular and 
shortlived. This one, more than the others, is essentially the 
expression of the least intelligent part of nineteenth-century 
France resisting the twentieth. Though it has potential 
fascist elements, for the moment it is mainly a rearguard 
action against progress. (“ We refuse to sacrifice our liberty 
ox: the altar of progress.”) As such it has its roots in nega- 
tion: the refusal of the tradesman to pay his taxes, the 
refusal of the peasant to exchange his scattered strips for 
a field and thereby put a tractor where he drives a horse. 
The very nature of poujadism’s appeal prevents it from 
developing enough prestige among modern-minded French- 
men to supersede gaullism as a national solution as well as 
a parliamentary bloc. 

If Poujade aggravates the “crise du régime,” as the 
French call it, it may well be the ideas of General de Gaulle 
that will finally benefit. More and more members of 
the centre parties in the Assembly are coming round to 
de Gaulle’s doctrine that a presidential regime on the 
American model is the only way of giving France sound 
government. General de Gaulle, whom it is becoming 


increasingly respectable on the left to admire, may yet see 
his ideas come into their own. 


Behind Cambodia’s Drums 
and Dulcimers 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PNOM PENH 


HE splendid precincts of the Royal Palace in Pnom 
Penh was recently the scene of the third congress of 

the Sangkum Riyastr Niyum (Popular Socialist Com- 
munity), which is the dominant party in Cambodia and 
is led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk. It was a pleasant 
ind cheerful occasion. The people had free entry to the 
palace grounds, and they turned up in force, listening with 
rapt attention to the discussions of their leaders, and joining 
in with laughter and acclamation. Drums and dulcimers 
played soft oriental rhythms for the pleasure of perspiring 


white coated notabilities, while the ruthless sun blazed’ 


‘com the walls and fantastic roofs of the surrounding palaces 
ind pagodas. 

_ Behind the dulcimers and the palaces lay serious issues. 
(he politics of Cambodia are unusually obscure to most 
western observers, and few of them have found it easy to 
tollow the recent prima donna antics of Prince Norodom 
Sthanouk, the increasing irritation of the Americans, the 
‘rontier troubles between Siam and Cambodia or the mutual 
-conomic blockade imposed on one another by Cambodia 
ind South Vietnam. The Americans called Prince Sihanouk 
1 maniac. The Prince replied by saying that the face of the 
United States was “ not noble,” and that he could not bring 
himself to hold out his hand to take the American aid which, 
tegrettably, was so necessary for his country. He accused 
the United States of engineering the troubles with Cam- 
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bodia’s neighbours, and insinuated that Cambodia was being 
forced against its will into Seato. Finally, at the end of 
March, he resigned (not for the first time) from the premier- 
ship, saying that the Americans had offended him. All this 
entranced the purveyors of the fashionable anti-Ameri- 
canism which is creeping over Asia, and made more respon- 
sible people wonder whether it was merely comic opera or 
something more serious. 


The Cambodian case is important and interesting since 
it illustrates in a nutshell the very real difficulties experi- 
enced by a country which wishes to be simultaneously 
neutralist, completely independent, and the recipient of aid 
from any country that will give it. Prince Sihanouk’s recent 
threat that unless the difficulties with the United States, 
Siam and South Vietnam were resolved he would lean 
towards the communist bloc made many people besides the 
Americans jib. . Neutralism is neutralism, but is it not the 
implicit condition of even unconditional aid that the 
country receiving it does not voluntarily join the other side? 

At one stage in his speech to the Congress Sihanouk 
asked the delegates: 
“Would you accept 
economic aid from 
communist countries 
if American aid was 
cut off?” The 
answer was a vocifer- 
ous: “Yea.” | -The 
American position is 
fundamentally weak. 
The principle behind 
economic and mili- 
tary aid to Asian 
countries is that it 
will raise the standard 
of living and thus 
prevent communism. 
The West is there- 
fore bound to give 
aid up to the very 
moment when a 
country actually goes 
communist. Cam- 
bodia at the moment 
is in no danger of 
reaching this stage. The opposition Democratic party is 
nationalist and neutralist, and even the fellow-travelling 
Pracheachon party is very far from taking its orders from 
Moscow or even from Hanoi. 

Nevertheless, like all nations in the area, Cambodia is 
exposed to the winds that blow from Peking. Sihanouk 
realises well enough that the Americans are bound to con- 
tinue their aid to his country, and secure in this knowledge 
he can assert his independence to the point of public insult. 
It is a delicate and dangerous policy, but in substance, if 
not in form, it is legitimate for a nationalist leader whose 
power with his people derives from the fact that he achieved 
their independence, and achieved it without war or terri- 
torial division. But it would look better if a word of thanks 
was occasionally heard on the lips of the leaders of neutralist 
nations receiving millions of dollars of almost uncontrolled 
and unconditional aid. The $5 million American road 
project to the French-built port of Kompong Som—which 
will revolutionise the Cambodian economy and render it 


(Continued on Page 485) 
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The Lessons of 1966 


GLANCE at the table that shows the global progress 
of the .building societies in 1955 is highly encourag- 
ing. It is also liable to be grossly misleading. The figures 
show another jump in total assets. They rose by £196 
million compared with a rise of £224 million in 1954. There 
was a further rise in new mortgage advances which reached 
a record of £393 million, compared with £373 million ; less 
houses in total were built than in 1954 but more by private 
enterprise. A steep rise occurred in the liquid assets of the 
societies: they grew by {£20 million to £298 million, 
though the ratio of liquid to total assets fell from 14.89 per 
cent to 14.44 per cent. That breakdown is based on liquid 
assets at balance sheet values and conceals some depreciation 
in the investment portfolios of various societies, but true 
liquidity has been held at a high level in most societies. 
That is the story that the table seems to tell. It is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. 

The societies did indeed come out of 1955 in good heart 
and in good financial status, but the year was not really 
one of ordered progress only a little less rapid than its 
predecessor. It was a year of 
high promise, of an alarming 
change in fortunes and then 
finally of impressive recovery. 
New mortgage business was’ 
active as the year opened, 
and some societies were even 
more generously supplied 
with lendable funds than 
with borrowers; the ten- 
dency was to seek mortgage 





Due to depositors........ 
Due on mortgages....... 
Investments............-. 
business. That was the NS el seule Saseueeet 


bane 203 222 2,171 
..-- 1,396 1,574 1,749 
eeee 184 221 241 


vestment shrank but was still substantial, but the volume of 
withdrawals of existing savings was mounting alarmingly. 
It quickly became clear that the societies would fun out 
of the funds they needed to make mortgage advances if 
they did not adjust their interest rates. To an extent that 
is sometimes exaggerated they did run short of money and 
had to go slow on mortgage lending. 

It was a classical example of higher money rates at work. 
The societies had gaily sailed into dearer money rates more 
than half convinced that the money their shareholders and 
depositors placed with them was a different sort of savings 
from the interest conscious variety that is used on the Stock 
Exchange. They were determined at least to give them- 
selves time to see whether dearer money had come to stay. 
There were two good excuses for delay. First, a mortgage 
is long-term money in the mind of the borrower. Frequent 
changes in interest rates are vexatious. Secondly, a building 
society is essentially engaged in the self-balancing operation 
of borrowing and relending. There is no substantial cushion 
of profit, making it possible to move one side of the equation 
without the other. 

At the end of August the 
societies as a whole swal- 
lowed the bitter pill. Interest 
to shareholders which had 
been generally 2} per cent 
net was raised to 3 per cent. 
Notice was given to mort- 
gagors to raise the charge 
from the current 43 per cent 
to a minimum of § per cent, 
which in practice meant § per 
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period when mortgages were 
lengthening. 

It was in the early summer 
that the societies began to 
realise that something was 
amiss. The demand for mort- 
gages remained high. The 
flow of new savings for in- 


Number of shareholders(mn.) 2:62 2:80 2-79 

Number of depositors...(mn.) 0-59 0-59 0-58 

Number of mortgages ..(mn.) 1:75 1:88 1:97 
ced mort during 

aa a at 299 373 393 


Source : Report of the — Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for 1955. Part 50 





cent for. a few societies, 54 
for many and 54 for some 
others. 

The response to higher in- 
terest rates was immediate. 
The flow of new money 
picked up; the volume of 
withdrawals declined, though 








2 BUILDING SOCIETIES AND HOUSING 


even today the rate of withdrawals remains higher than the 
societies regard as normal. This did not end the problems 
of the societies. The rise in share and deposit interest had 
had to be immediate ; for most societies it took place in 
September. The rise in mortgage interest could not be made 
without notice. Income and outgoings thus remained out of 
line through the late months of last year. 

To restrict new 
mortgage lending was 
£ million the obvious move. 
ng SHARES AND DEPOSITS Regular repayments 

“gap of existing advances 
continued to flow in 
—liquidity rose, but 
total assets rose less 
quickly. By deliber- 
ately slowing down 
the rate of expansion, 
as the societies have 
been doing since the 
middle of last year, 
reserve ratios have. 
also been given a 
chance to grow. That the year as a whole shows an increase 
in new mortgage lending reflects mainly the heavy commit- 
ments that were entered into in the heyday of its early 
months, and to a modest extent the fact that the higher 
share interest in the autumn promoted an inflow of lendable 
funds beyond the societies’ expectations. Mortgages are 
still much harder to get than they were a year ago. 

It also happens that the mortgage business of the local 
authorities has lost most of its competitive pull against the 
building societies. Housing loans are not subjected to the 
full rigours of the present strict policy of the Public 
Works Loans Board, but they do reflect the change in the 
board’s lending rates. 

At the beginning of 1955 a mortgage from a local authority 
at 4 per cent unalterable for 20 years seemed a good 


“sf 
SHARES AND DEPOSITS 
WITHDRAWN 


1955 | 


' 1953 | 1954 | 





LOCAL AUTHORITY MORTGAGES 
(£ million) 
| 





Years ended March 3lst | 1952 
Small Dwelling Acts :— | 
For acquisition and con- 
SUCIOE 6855 seven 17-9 15-8 20-9 


Housing Act, 1936 :— 
Advances to Housing 
Societies. ...6is0080. 1-8 2-0 3-0 


Housing Act, 1949 :— 
For acquisition and con- 








wmractiee . 25 6ics 5-5 5-7 8-6 
For conversion and al- 

teration rag tsteeeee: 0-1 0-1 | 0-2 
Rea ee 25-3 | 23-6 | 32-7 
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Source : Parliamentary Answers. 


bargain. At the end of the year the charge was 5} per cent 
and looked much less attractive. 


§% per cent. 

The building societies might perhaps have been wiser to 
have reacted sooner to the change in the financial climate. 
It is not too cynical to suggest that the most valuable product 
of the toils and frights of 1955 was a lesson. The societies 


By now it has risen to 
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have learned that they must adapt themselves to the current 
rate of interest, the old theory that the money came from a 
special class of small saver who would never try to use it 
elsewhere to better advantage has been blown sky high. | he 
analysis of the heavy withdrawals of last summer that indivi- 
dual societies have undertaken for their own enlightenment 
suggests certain broad conclusions. 

First, the large sums of company money, as leading 
societies have always recognised, can only be relied upon as 
the basis of long-term lending on mortgage in modest 
quantity and at a considerable risk. ‘Those surplus funds 
of companies are temporary deposits. A credit squeeze 
that deprives the depositing company of other sources of 
finance will hasten its need to withdraw. Secondly, a ise 
in interest rates applied to mortgage borrowers results in the 
vast majority of them exercising the option to extend the 
life of the mortgage rather than to increase the monthly 

i payment because the 
householder receives 
relief of tax on that 
portion of his monthly 
payment which is 
interest and not on 
the capital repayment. 
So the society forces 
ern itself to lend longer 
*D than it had originally 
intended. Lastly, the 
small investor who is 
still the backbone of 
the societies is not 
quite as ignorant 
about rates of interest as had been supposed. 

Societies should have learnt that they must be more 
responsive to the interest market than they have in the past. 
They know also that their machinery for adjusting interest 
rates creaks into action slowly, They are likely to aim at 
substantially higher liquidity ratios than they have in the 
past and to inspect their liquid assets individually with 2 
more critical eye.. Depreciation of gilt-edged holdings ha: 
been unavoidable in the societies’ balance sheets this year. 

In the analysis on 
page 10 liquidity 
percentages have been 
calculated by taking 
quoted securities at 
market instead of at 
book values. Most 
building societies 
(though the Halifax 
stringently wrote 
down its investments 
to below market 
price) would not en- 
dorse that method of 
calculation, i 
no doubt that the 
investments will be held to maturity and there will be n° 
loss but profit in the end, But those liquid assets are th: 
item in the balance sheet that enables the societies 10 
promise shareholders, and more particularly depositor: 


repayment at short notice. If need be they would have 
be realised. ; 


Many societies have been adept at investment manage 
ment and have cut depreciation down to a minimum. Th: 


£ million 


NEW MORTGAGES 
ADVANCED 


ie 
—" NET FUNDS 





LIQUID ASSETS AT 
BALANCE SHEET VALUES 
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use of unquoted local authority loans and mortgages is one 
obvious method of avoiding market depreciation. It suffers 
from the disadvantage that such securities are not market- 
able. Most of them contain “stress clauses” but these 
would be difficult to operate and realisations if they were 
necessary would probably be at a discount. Much can be 
and is done particularly by the big societies so as to have a 
high proportion of the local authority investments always 
due to mature within a short period. But the best invest- 
ment tactic has recently been to concentrate on short dates 
Fortunately the market offered unusually favourable yields 
on the shorter dated stocks and on Treasury bills. 
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It will be surprising if the societies depart from these 
tastes while the present structure of interest rates persists. 
With the composite rate of tax at under 5s. in the £ and 
with share interest at 3 per cent net, the net interest cost 
to a society of its share capital is a shade under 4 per ceitt 
and on deposit money about 3} per cent. Management 
expenses are almost always well below £1 per cent of assets 
and sometimes below ros. per cent. Gross yields on Treasury 
bills and on the shortest government stocks are comfortably 
above 5 per cent. It is, om paper, unnecessary for the 
societies to undertake mortgage business unless they wish. 
There is a profit on investing the money. 


Landlords Face the Future 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OR the private landlord this is a critical time. The re- 
orientation of policy on local authority housing, implicit 
in the new Housing Subsidies Act and the promised review 
of the Rent Restrictions Acts, create circumstances parallel 
in some ways to those of 1933 but with important differ- 
ences. What lessons can be learned from those inter-war 
years ? The Government White Paper, “ Houses, the Next 
Step ” (Cmd 8996), estimated that in 1953 there were about 
134 million individual dwellings, houses and flats, in Great 
Britain. Of these about 33 million were lived in by owner- 
occupiers ; 24 million were rented from local authorities or 
from bodies such as the new town corporations, and 
74 million were rented from private landlords. Of the 74 
million houses owned by private landlords, over 24 million 
were stated to be 100 years old or more ; a further 17 
million were more than 75 years old, and a further } million 
were over 65 years old. About 850,000 houses are now 
reported by local authorities as due for slum clearance. New 
houses are being produced roughly at the rate of 300,000 
a year, of which only about 100,000 are built by private 
enterprise but practically all those private enterprise houses 
are built for sale, No estimate can be made of future housing 
demands, but the Government aims at the provision by 
local authorities of sufficient new houses to move dwellers 
from slums at the rate of 200,000 a year. The demand for 
new housing is undoubtedly inflated by the oppressive 
restrictions of the Rent Acts which almost prevent move- 
ment of existing tenants. The cost of new building is high 
and the cost of repairs, maintenance and decoration higher. 
The building industry is overloaded with demands for office 
construction and public building of all kinds. Moreover, 
there is a shortage of land for housing, planning control is 
tight, and the credit squeeze is imposing a rigid restraint on 
the raising of capital and is making it difficult to secure 
mortgages. 

The main provisions of the new Housing Act reduce the 
Exchequer subsidy on houses provided by local authorities 
for general needs and introduce a special subsidy for 
dwellings built to replace slums and for new houses built 
by new town development corporations or by local authori- 
ties of expanding towns. It is the declared intention to 


abolish altogether within a year er so the subsidy on houses 
built for general needs. Thus the Act seeks to bring more 
realism into housing finance.‘ Clearly, its effect will be to 
induce local authorities to concentrate on. slum clearance, 
although some authorities will doubtless continue general 


building. Inevitably the rents of municipal houses will rise, 
and though the first rise will often be small if, as the Govern- 
ment hopes, the local authority spreads its charges over 
all its housing, the increases will be cumulative. Indeed, 
the rents of many municipal. houses have already been 
raised, and the Government is encouraging schemes in 
which rent varies with the tenant’s capacity to pay. 

A comparison with the previous decontrol operation— 
that of 1933—may be instructive. In that year the Rent Act 
removed expensive houses from all control and the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act withdrew after an assigned date 
all subsidies for the building of houses for general needs, 
both by private enterprise and by the local authorities. The 
effect was to direct the housing activities of local authorities 
to the slum clearance and the relief of overcrowding. 
Private enterprise had an open field for building for general 
needs. Indeed, the local authorities were only authorised 
to build without subsidy where wants were not otherwise 
met. From 1933 onwards production of private enterprise 
houses reached figures never before attained—trising up to 
250,000 a year. Conditions were, however, most favourable. 
Money was cheap. Land was readily available. Materials 
were cheap, wages low and labour easy to obtain. When 
subsidies were cut the cost of house building fell sharply. 
Of the 515,000 private enterprise houses built between 
October 1, 1937, and March 31, 1940, the statistics show 
that one-third were built for letting, more than half of them 
being of low rateable value. In the present period of infla- 
tion, with dear money, expensive materials and high wages, 
the Government can hardly bank on the story of 1933 
repeating itself. 

On the basis of figures recently cited by Lord Silkin in 
the House of Lords (£1,750 for a normal local authority 
house, including site, and £2,750 for a flat), local authorities 
building for general needs without subsidy would have to 
ask rents, including rates, of {2 11s. 6d. for a house and 
£3 15s. a week for a flat. And, since he spoke, costs have 
gone on rising. It seems optimistic to suppose that the 
mere withdrawal of subsidy on future building will force 
them down. Probably many people still need accommoda- 
tion badly enough to be ready for a time to pay high rents. 
But it would cause profound discontent if they have to pay 
so much while others are paying considerably less for similar 
accommodation, both in private or public ownership. For 
the sake of social and economic stability the cost of new 
building must somehow be forced down until the economic 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


* interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with 
£237,000,000 total assets—a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 






Member of the Building Societies Association 
ABBEY HOUSE + BAKER STREET 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


YEAR ENDED 
31st JANUARY 1956 


as 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£264,000,000 


including over two hundred and 
twenty million pounds owing to 
the’Halifax by 300,000 mortgagors 
—mainly people buying their 
homes. 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES 
AND CASH 


£40,000,000 


RESERVES 
£11,800,000 


Send for a copy of the accounts 
and details of the Society’s in- 
vestment and home - purchase 
facilities. 


HEAD OFFICE 
HALIFAX YORKSHIRE 


LONDON 
51 STRAND WC2—62 MOORGATE EC2 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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rent of new housing space is not too high and rents of the 
existing houses must come up to near the same level. 

Opposition to increased rents will be fierce, and the 
Government will be pressed to consider how to make the 
inevitable less burdensome. One suggestion that is now 
being canvassed privately is that since the landlords’ tax 
will rise as rents rise, the Government should use part 
of the proceeds to grant an income tax allowance to house- 
holders. It remains to be seen whether the Government’s 
reaction to a graded allowance to enable householders to 
pay higher rents is less adverse than it would be to any 
other form of subsidy. 

The Labour Party appears openly to recognise that land- 
lords are being crushed between the upper millstone of 
fixed rents and the lower millstone of rising costs, so that 
they can no longer maintain existing houses or build new 
ones to let at rents that tenants can afford. The Labour 
Party policy implies that all houses for letting should in 
future be owned and provided by local authorities. At the 
recent Labour Housing Conference, however, when the 
policy was discussed, searching questions were asked and 
left unanswered. At what rate would local authorities be 
able to take over private houses? Have they the staff to 
manage the large estates? What would be the tenancy 
conditions ? Would tenants be prepared to pay higher 

rents in order to get their houses repaired and improved ? 
' Would it be possible to give tenants security of tenure and 
protection against further increases of rents ? When local 
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authorities owned all or almost all the houses available for 
letting, what would be the fate of the bad tenant who had 
to be evicted ? Finally, what arrangements would be made 
for movement of population? Formidable though that list 
of questions must seem to any impartial observer, it still 
leaves out the main issue—whether the ordinary man and 
woman would accept a monopoly of living space in the 
hands of the local authorities. 

There seems no alternative to higher rents, be the land- 
lords public or private. Private landlords can function only 
where tenants are paying adequate rents. The first neces- 
sity for them, therefore, is the review of the Rent Acts that 
the Government has promised. The landlords themselves 
are not impetuous. They hope for a statesmanlike measure, 
providing decontrol in stages and permitting revised rents 
to be settled on a reasonable basis. If transition can be 
eased for the tenants, landlords with their increased income 
would be able to repair old houses and bring them up to 
modern standards. Since the conversion of large houses 
into separate units would produce additional dwellings much 
more cheaply than new building the Government might 
also press local authorities to administer the grant scheme 
flexibly. To get new building under way, it will help if 
private landlords could develop a firm programme in co- 
operation with local authorities, professional institutions and 
the building industry aimed at providing the right types of 
houses, in the right places and lettable at rents which tenants 
could pay. 


The Property Market and the Builder 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Y 1946 house prices in Britain were in general more 

than twice as high as they had been in 1939, and apart 
from a slight recession in 1948 they rose continuously until 
the end of 1951. By that year they were more than three 
times the 1939 level. During 1952, 1953 and 1954 the 
movement was slightly downwards, but in 1955 the rise was 
resumed. The market in secondhand houses in the postwar 
decade thus falls naturally into three parts: the period of 
acute shortage which ended in 1951 ; the three years 1952, 
1953 and 1954, when the edge had been taken off the 
housing shortage and new houses were rising fast ; and the 
resumption of excessive demand in rather different condi- 
tions in 1955. The whole stands in sharp contrast to the 
trend of building costs which, as the chart shows, has been 
upwards throughout the decade. 

It was in the first of the three periods when there was 
an unprecedented shortage of houses and building licences 
were hard to come by that the big premiums on second 
hand houses compared with new houses developed. 
Thousands of houses then changed hands at famine prices. 
It was early in the.second period, 1952-1954, indeed pro- 
bably in 1952, that prices of new constructions overtook 
those of comparable existing dwellings ; from that time 
onwards new houses have been more expensive than second 
hand houses, and the margin has been widening. It will 
not have escaped attention that the change-over in 1952 
coincided with three other events. The worst housing 


shortages had been reduced, the Government had revived 
the weapons of credit control and flexible interest rates, and 
the only substantial postwar industrial recession was under 


way. Housing policy and financial policy were being altered. 

In the three years 1952, 1953 and 1954 restrictions on 
house building were being progressively removed. The 
output of new dwellings was rising fast, while personal 
savings had already been reduced by substantial with- 
drawals. Consequently prices of existing houses fell 
continuously though not rapidly. 

The rise in the price of houses in 1955 was of moderate 
size. The indices show it to have amounted to about 4 per 
cent during the year. It marked firstly the fact that the 
cost of new houses was still running ahead, and secondly 
that pay packets generally were well filled. By the end of 
the year the price of some types of houses had regained the 
level of 1952, though second hand house prices generally 
were still below the postwar peak reached at the end of 
1951. But the property market in 1955 developed features 
of its own which have persisted into 1956 and which possibly 
mark 1955 as the beginning of a new era rather than the 
end of ‘an old one. House finance was becoming more 
difficult ; building societies, feeling the credit squeeze as 
the year wore on, were paying more attention to liquidity 
than to new mortgage business. Buyers, too, were becom- 
ing more selective. The market for residential property as 
a whole took the strain of dearer money extremely well, 
but demand was forced to become more selective. Buyers 
concentrated on modern three- or four-bedroomed houses, 
and more and more frequently insisted on-a garage or at 
least on garage space. Partly because mortgages on old 
and isolated properties were hard to get, it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to find buyers for older houses, 
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especially for those in need of substantial reconstruction, 
conversion, or repair. It will be surprising if this greater 
selectivity, both by the building societies and the buyers, 
does not weigh even more heavily against the older pro- 
perties in the future, and if owners of such properties do 
not continue to find prices moving against them. 

What future, then, lies in store for the builder in a pro- 
perty market which, although firm, is growing increasingly 
selective. and in which building costs seem to rise without 
check and without close correlation to the prices of second 
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Since 1947 an improvement in output in the building 
industry has occurred, and there seems to be little doubt 
that building costs have risen less rapidly than the averaye 
level of prices. In 1951 it was estimated that productivity 
was still 20 per cent below the prewar level, but since then 
the figure has probably improved. Indeed, in 1953 and 
1954 a striking feature of the building industry was the 
rapid increase in the number of houses constructed with 
only a slowly rising labour force. Workers employed on 
new building sites increased by 18 per cent in 1953 and 


hand property? Building 
land for residential develop- 
ment in good districts is 
limited and in great demand, 
particularly by private 
builders working on housing 
estates. Nevertheless, there 
is little land speculation, and 
it is possible that a price ceil- 
ing may soon be reached. 
Those new estates appeal to 
building societies, and the 
societies help the builder in 
two ways. They finance him 
during construction and sub- 
sequently they arrange indi- 
vidual mortgages for his cus- 
tomers. There seems little 
risk that that kind of help on 
the new estates will not be 
forthcoming, for although 
Treasury consent is needed 
for loans, including building 
finance over £10,000, it is a 
reasonable assumption that 
consent will be given when 
the object is to provide 
houses for bona fide owner 
occupation. | 

The builders’ problems are 
rising costs of labour and 
materials, which together 
account for 90 per cent of 
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The lines representing the movement of house prices are com- 
piled from the reports rendered to the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society by its surveyors. They are affected by many 
factors, the relative importance of which varies from district to 
district, but it is possible in retrospect to reach some general 


conclusions. Properties bought by sitting tenants, properties sold | 


by one member of a family to another, properties built since 1939 
and properties sold otherwise than as straightforward re-sales 
with vacant possession have been excluded from the indices on 


by only 1 per cent in 1954. 
The number of housing units 
completed in the same period 
increased much faster, rising 
by 33 per cent in 1953 and 
by 9 per cent in 1954. 

The Review of Produc- 
tivity in the Building Indus- 
try, published by the British 
Productivity Council in Sep- 
tember, 1954, drew atten- 
tion to the improvements 
taking placé. It pointed out 
that building techniques 
were undergoing a revolu- 


tion, and that the gradual . 


adoption of ‘mechanical 
equipment was increasing 
output per man, thus reduc- 
ing production times. The 
scope for increased produc- 
tivity should still be substan- 
tial though it is inevitably 
limited. House building 
differs from factory indus- 
tries in that most of the work 
involved has to be carried out 


- where the finished product is 


required. The economies of 
large-scale production are 
limited by the scattered 
geographical nature of house 


house building costs. Costs 


which this graph is based. The index of house building costs is Construction. 
based upon the movement of building trade wages and of the 
rose last year, all building Prices of the materials which builders use. It is therefore incom- 


Prospects in the property 


ae uilder, 
workers receiving an in- plete to the extent that it does not allow for changes in produc- market and for the build: 


crease of $d. an hour under 
the sliding scale based on retail prices, while on April 18th 
the standard wage rate for craftsmen was raised by 23d. an 
hour and that for labourers by 13d. an hour. Prices of 
materials also rose by at least 5 per cent during the period. 
Thus far in 1956 the rise has continued. Building opera- 
tives have already received two increases, one of 1d. an 
hour and-one of 24d. an hour, and the costs of basic 
materials are still tending upwards. Clearly increased pro- 
ductivity would be the most helpful answer. 

In contrast to most other industries, productivity in the 
building industry was considerably lower in the early post- 
war years than in the early 1930s. The Girdwood Com- 
mittee estimated in 1947 that the decline in productivity 
had led to an increase of about 45 per cent in the number 
of hours needed to build a house, and that increase was 
equivalent to a 31 per cent decline in output. Therefore 


it is probable that in the early postwar years house building 
costs were over-inflated. 


tivity in the building industry. too, 


must, despite the 

a evidence of higher building 
productivity, rest upon the movement of building costs. The 
cost of a new house and of a similar second hand house mus! 
in the end tend to converge. In the short run, the fact that 
building costs are still running ahead may be decisive 
Prices of houses built to satisfactory modern standards anc 
acceptable to mortgagees should, because building costs ar: 
still going up, increase. The most popular class of secon: 
hand houses, those built about twenty years ago, shoul: 
rise in price towards prices of newly-built houses. In th: 
longer view the pressure of the general monetary disciplin 
may exert itself on building costs, and rising building pri 
ductivity may at the same time pull more weight. The: 
seems to = no a that the excessive inflation of buildin; 
costs in the early postwar years has not been wholl: 
eliminated. If the credit squeeze should niches builder 
to find ways and means of cutting costs, if profit margins 
also suffer, house prices may begin to fall. But as yet tha 
seems to lie some way ahead. 
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PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, } 
Telephone 29132 General Manager: Sir Charles Devies, IP. 
LONDON OFFICE: 14 Waterloo Place, $.W.! Tel. Whitehall 2943 








Save for Security 


It is easy to open a Savings Account with the 
Huddersfield Building Society. All that is necessary 
is to make your first payment at the counter (or by 
post) and provide a specimen signature. There are no 
other formalities and no entrance fees. 

It is worth while—for the rate of interest is good and 
your savings will go on increasing at a satisfactory 
rate, Income Tax on the interest being paid by the 
Society. 















PAID UP SHARES . . . 3 % p.a. 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES . 31°, p.a. 
Maximum £25 per month 
DEPOSITS . . .. « 25% pa. 
(income Tax paid by the Society) 










Apply for investment booklet to-— 


HUDDERSFIELD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


BRITANNIA BUILDINGS HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: 
BRITANNIA HOUSE, 203, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Assets £29,000,000 
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‘SAFETY 
“SECURITY 
“STABILITY 


3% INTEREST. Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equal to £5.4.4% where tax is paid at the standard 
rate. 








NO DEPRECIATION. 20/- always worth 20/-. 


EASY WITHDRAWALS at offices throughout 
the country. 


ALLIANGE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS EXCEED £50,000,000 





Head Office: PRINCES HOUSE, BRIGHTON, 1£. 


Area Offices : 

Alliance House, 38, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Alliance House, 93, High Holborn, London, W.C.t1. 
Princes House, Temple Row, Birmingham, 2. 
Alliance House, 54, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
Alliance House, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 1. 

10, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 3. 
Alliance House.™4jo-42, Albion Street, Leeds, 1, 
37, Princess Street, Manchester, 2. 

Alliance House, 7, Bank Plain, Norwich. 
Princes House, Kings Terrace, Portsmouth. 
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Your investment 
programme is not 
complete if it does not 
include the Birmingham 
Citizens Permanent 
Building Society. You 
can invest up to £5,000 
with non-fluctuating 
security either on 
Share or Deposit 
accounts. Prospectus 
and Balance Sheet will 
be forwarded on 
request. 





INTEREST 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


Security 
for your 
Savings 





iB ESEE ST Stray 
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Birmingham Citizens 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
20, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM 2 


Director & Secretary Telephone : 
L. GOODE MiDiand 2954-5 
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3% 
O 
Deposits 
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Monthly Subscription Shares 
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Assets Exceed £30,000,000 
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Building Societies AssoM®tion 
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Head Office: 


BANK STREET, BRADFORD. 
Tel: 22781 (4 lines). 





General Manager: 
FRANCIS E. LUMB, 
}.P., F.C.LS. 
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per annum from 


Interest date of investment. 
at Oo (Income Tax paid 
by the Society) 
The Gateway to Security orp ANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
sae 223-227 Regent Street 
veane London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the country 
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The exceptional strength of the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society lies in the 
high ratio of its reserves to its assets. 
You can invest with confidence in the 
Leicester Permanent, a Society with more 
than 100 years of service and progress. 


ASSETS £39,132,734 
RESERVES £2,609,819 


Interest on Paid-up Shares is 3% per 
annum—lIncome Tax paid by the Society 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


: Member of the Building Societies Association 
Write for free Booklet ‘Savings and Investments’ 

Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Tel. : 22264 (3 lines) 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1I 
Tel.: MAYfair 6021 (3 lines) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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The Shape of Rates to Come 


T HE rates of interest that the societies pay their share- 

holders and charge their mortgage borrowers will have 
to rise again. The lesson of last year surely is that the 
increases were better made soon even though there was a 
good argument for delaying until after the Budget. The 
rumoured decision to raise the interest charge to new mort- 
gage borrowers to 54 per cent, a rate that several important 
societies already charge, cannot be the last word. The 
Budget promises no tighter squeeze, but it does foreshadow 
maintenance of the present fairly dear money. Other forms 
of small savings have been made much more attractive. The 
question ought now to be not whether or even when, but 
how much to raise interest rates. 

At the beginning of 1955, when Bank rate stood at 3 per 
cent and the standard rate of income tax was gs. in the {, 
most building societies were paying 2} per cent net on 
shares. Building society interest was then equal to 
£4 10s. 11d. per cent gross 
to the man paying the stan- 
dard rate of tax, while 
Consols interest was equal to 
£3 16s. 3d. per cent. At the 
beginning of 1956, with the 
societies paying 3 per cent 
and income tax at 8s. 6d., 1500 
building society share interest 
was worth £5 4s. 4d. per 
cent gross and Consols inter- 
est £4 8s. 6d. per cent. Now 
Consols yield £4 11s. 6d. 
The long-term rate of inter- 
est has thus moved much less 
than the equivalent of the one 
per cent rise in Bank rate 
this year and jess than has 
short-term interest. On 
grounds of attractiveness to 
the investor an advance of 
} per cent to 33 per cent net would make building society 
interest the equivalent of £6 1s. 9d. per cent. That would 
be favourable against yields on gilt-edged stocks. It would 
be none too favourable against the new forms of savings. 
The new Savings Certificates, for example, yield £7 §s. 11d. 
per cent compound if grossed up over their full life. 

The argument in the end must range round whether an 
increase in share interest to 34 per cent will be enough, 
and the answer may well be that that does seem to be the 
right point at which to try to find stability. Some increase 
is needed partly to keep money rates in line, partly to damp 
down the flow of withdrawals of building society invest- 
ments, but chiefly because there is on the basis of the 
present supplies of money still a substantial unsatisfied 
demand for mortgages. Two of the big societies—Halifax 
and Co-operative Permanent—began charging 52 per cent 
to new mortgage borrowers long before the recent discus- 
sions obviously with the intention of restricting growth and 
building up liquidity ratios, but the fact of charging new 
borrowers 5} per cent does not by itself damp down new 
business while there remains a substantial unsatisfied 
demand for mortgages at the price. 

The really difficult problem must be to decide the level 
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£ million 


30 YEARS EXPANSION 





of new mortgage charges that will balance supplies of 
lendable money with demand. A working margin allowing 
for taxation for most efficient societies exists on the basis 
of 3 per cent net paid to shareholders and 5} per cent 
charged to borrowers." As tax mounts with net interest 
paid, a 6 per cent mortgage rate generally applied—not 
merely to new borrowers—would be required to balance 34 
per cent of net interest. Unfortunately, the societies still 
have to contend with one . -nown factor—their future rate 
of tax. This happens to be the year in which a fresh sample 
has been drawn for the purpose of recalculating the “ com- 
posite rate” that is the rate of tax that the societies pay on 
the net interest they distribute to members. It is a kind of 
average effective personal rate, taking the no-tax investor, 
the reduced rate investor and the standard rate investor 
together. Last year (with the standard rate also at 8s. 6d.) 
the composite rate was 4s. 10d. in the £3; societies 
will not know for a few 
months what the new rate is: 
what they believe they 
already know is that the new 
composite rate will be higher 
because of a change in the 
composition of the sample. 
With larger pay packets and 
rising salaries they fear a rise 
of several pence in the £. 

The thought of raising in- 
terest rates again is regarded 
with great distaste by a large 
number of strong societies, 
and since the powers of the 
Building Societies’ Associa- 
tion are only advisory, uni- 
formity of practice will be 
hard to get whenever the 
decision comes. It remains 
doubtful whether uniformity 
in that respect is even desirable. Certainly the sturdy 
individualists who run the societies are not likely to 
abrogate their responsibilities in favour of any association. 
The Building Societies’ Association comprising all the big 
societies and some 360 members out of a total of 783 
building societies in the country has to move warily in its 
efforts to maintain and enhance the high standing of its 
members with investors. It can and does rigidly enforce 
its rule requiring 73 per cent liquidity, but leading societies 
maintain nearly double that ratio and few competent invest- 
ment experts would choose for investment a society whose 
liquidity ratio was no better than 74 per cent. It also 
advises reserve ratios of § per cent of total assets, but the 
balance sheet analysis shows how few even of the leading 
societies have succeeded in sustaining that ratio. It can only 
recommend interest rates and mortgage charges; those 
recommendations are widely but not universally accepted 
by member societies and they are of great use to careful 
investors who realise that a society offering more than the 
standard rate is probably accepting greater risks. 

A further problem must be faced: whether further powers 
should not be vested in the Association. The movement is 
generally acknowledged as offering investments of high 
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status and its supporters are widely drawn ; they include 
both the most and the least sophisticated sections of the 
investing public. Is any further protection needed for them 
than what the Registrar of Friendly Societies and the Asso- 
ciation in their separate fields provide? There have been a 
few failures, all small among the societies, and mostly con- 
cerning non-members of the Association. There are still a 
few small non-member associations about which responsible 
people in the building society movement are genuinely 
worried. But there was last year one order to stop adver- 
tising made against a member of the Association by the 
Registrar whose intention obviously was to protect the 
investing public. Fortunately the Co-operative Permanent 
stepped in, took over the Exeter Benefit, no losses were 
sustained and in due course the Registrar’s order was with- 
drawn. But if none of the big societies had been willing to 
step in, if none of them had believed (as the Co-operative 
obviously did) that it could perform the rescue operation 
without loss to its members, the public would at least have 
had to wait for its money. 

It is natural that there should by now be-discussion of 
the possibility of a central guarantee fund, designed within 
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that field to cover the public against loss. The idea has been 
mooted but by no means meets with general approval: 
“ Why put a premium on bad management ?” “ Why bail 
out the defaulter, so that he can start operations again ?” 
Those are the kind of arguments that are used as they inust 
once have been used in every association that has decided to 
give collective protection to the public. The answer to that 
line of thought is that it does certainly enable the potential 
defaulter to enjoy a status to which he is not entitled but 
that it also raises the status of all the members who come 
within the guarantee and therefore of the movement 1s a 
whole. Investors know that the security offered by the big 
societies is first rate. But the movement consists of nearly 
800 societies, mostly small. A great number of the small 
ones are well managed and often more economically than 
their bigger brothers. The investor finds it difficult to apply 
a suitable test. There is a general wish among the big 
societies to give the small ones more encouragement. A 
central guarantee fund might be the answer, but if it comes 
it will not come yet. It would require legislation for the 
societies as yet have no power to apply their members’ funds 
in that way. 

















Leading Building Society Figures for 1954-1955 
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A copy of * Applications of 
Lead: Lead Paints Today ”’ 
will be sent on request. 
Other “Applications of Lead”’ 
publications include ‘‘ Lead 

in Cable Manufacture ”’ 

and ‘‘ Lead for Batteries.’’ 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 








Telephone : Whitehall 4175 Telegrams : Ukieadman, Piccy, London 
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FOR BETTER 
HOUSING AT 
LOWER COST 


made in zinc-coated steel and 
delivered on site in one piece, 
complete with hinges, lock- 
strikes and rubber shock ab- 
sorbers—ready for building in 


DELIVERED 
FROM STOCK 


HOPE'S Standard Windows and 
Steel Door Frames are listed in 
Catalogue No. 284 


HENRY HOPE 
& SONS LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
AND 
17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 
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May we send you full particulars ? 





LEEKSMOORLANDS 


THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





Investment with a building society offers 
no opportunity for quick profits. 

It has other advantages — first and 
foremost, safety and simplicity. 


ASSETS £35,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 
GENERAL MANAGER : HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.LS. 


Chief Office : NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS. 
Large or small amounts can be invested 


or withdrawn without formality or charges. 
Interest is earned at 3% with 
the Society paying the income tax. 


Telephone : LEEK 1100 (3 Lines) 








Investments are secured by mortgages 

on private homes. So long as houses 

are built and bought, nothing can provide 
greater security for investors. 







CHELSEA 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





Interest Rate 


RAISED 


Who knows when you may find this excellent 
investment of advantage to yourself 

or to those who may seek your advice. 

May we send you full details. 


Bi % 


Income Tax Paid by the Society 


MAKE YOUR MONEY 
WORK HARDER NOW 


by investing with 
GHELSEA 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.5 


Established 1878 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C2 


ESTABLISHED 1884 ~* ASSETS EXCEED £125,000,000 - 95 BRANCHES 


Assets £4,100,000 





Member of the Building Societies Association. 
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(Continued from Page 483) 
largely independent of the port of Saigon—is only one item 
in this particular American aid programme. 

Much of the difficulty between Cambodia and the United 
States has been caused by a fundamental misunderstanding 
by the Americans at the time of the elections last Septem- 
ber, when Prince Sihanouk’s Sangkum party won all 91 
seats in the Cambodian National Assembly. This was hailed 
by the West as a victory for the western camp (which it was 
in a sense), but it also unwisely jumped to the conclusion 
that henceforward Cambodia was in the camp. Nothing 
of the sort was true, but the mistake led to a good deal of 
unconscious western disillusionment and bewilderment. On 
top of this came the Americans’ annoyance at Prince 
Sihanouk’s visit to Peking at the end of last year and the 
warmth of his remarks about the Chinese communist regime 
on his return home. The flames were fanned by the long 
and absurd wrangle over the system of counterpart funds, 
which Cambodia protested against on the grounds that it 
was not applied in South Vietnam and Laos. The system 
made no difference whatever to the net amount of American 
aid the country was receiving, and has in fact had a most 
beneficial effect in preventing the rampant inflation which 
exists in both the other two countries of Indochina. In a 
better atmosphere the question would have been solved in 
five minutes round a table. In fact it almost occasioned a 
breach in diplomatic relations. 

It now looks as if the American concession announced by 
Prince Sihanouk at his party’s congress, which grants the 
Cambodians economic and military aid even more uncondi- 
tional than the “unconditional” aid they were receiving 
before, will smooth matters down and open a better era. It 
is difficult for the Americans to create such a precedent, but 
they can rejoice in the knowledge that Sihanouk’s regime is 
politically one of the healthiest in Asia, and much more 
democratic than that of Ngo Dinh Diem next door. They 
have backed a good horse in Cambodia, even if it kicks up 
its heels at them from time to time. 


Bourguiba in Choppy Water 


HABIB BOURGUIBA, Prime Minister of Tunisia, 
«is not being given a smooth passage during these 
first months of independence. Close by, just across a 
frontier that is only ninety miles from Tunis town, war 
rages between French forces and Algerian nationalists (the 
parts of Algeria most firmly in rebel hands are close to 
the frontier). Naturally, fellow-feeling for Africans and 
Moslems is strong, and M, Bourguiba is under heavy pres- 
sure from Tunisians less reflective than he ; they want him 
to plump for brotherly acts such as condoning an arms 
Pipeline across the south Tunisian desert into Algeria from 
Libya. So far, he has refused. 

They place him in a dilemma, for he personally never 
loses sight of Tunisia’s own political future ; he wants to 
build for it as quickly as possible a position stable enough 
to enable it to hire foreign help (some, but not all, from 
France), to negotiate the remaining stages of a new relation- 
ship with Paris and—if need be—to make a free choice 
between neutralism 4 la Nehru and some tenuous link with 
Nato. These results can in his view best be attained by a 
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programme more staid and less exciting than dabbling in 
the Algerian rebellion. The claims of the two conflicting 
policies are being hotly pressed on him, so much so that 
he is repeatedly forced to tack between them, thus earning 
opprobrium both from Paris and from the extreme Tunisian 
nationalists. 

Tunisia’s first elections—for its constituent assembly— 
were held in March. They produced an overwhelming 
majority for M. Bourguiba’s following, the National Front, 
which won all 98 seats ; but the victory was not as wholesale 
as it looked. His chief opponents, who are the extreme pro- 
Cairo nationalists headed by Salah Ben Youssef, boycotted 
the poll for fear of losing to a man who had just wrung 
independence by negotiation; but in Tunis town, for 
instance, 27,500 out of 67,000 voters abstained from voting, 
many because they were “ Youssefist.” In addition, the 
National Front itself consists of a mixed bag of interests 
ranging from well-to-do burgesses and landowners to 
Labour fire-brands belonging to Tunisia’s well-run non- 
communist trade union organisation—men who are out 
for a republic and a new deal for agriculture in the shape 
of redistribution of large estates and co-operative marketing. 

Temporarily, social cleavages on the home front are 
dormant because all eyes are on the contest between Paris 
and Cairo for the role of North Africa’s first love. Further, 
M. Bourguiba has shown another facet of his statesmanship 
by including four trade union representatives in his cabinet. 


Paris-Cairo Contest 


Meanwhile small, telling instances of the contest between 
Paris and Cairo abound. Last month, a former Tunisian 
cabinet minister, doing a goodwill round of the Arab 
capitals, was carried away in Damascus by the interests 
that prevail there, and proclaimed that Tunisia was bound 
to join the Arab League, and to take the Arab side over 
Palestine. The Tunisian Jews, who number about 60,000 
and are an important local element, took fright. One of 
their leaders is a member of the Bourguiba cabinet. M. 
Bourguiba’s government, which had just hammered through 
an Article II of the new constitution guaranteeing non- 
discrimination in religious matters, was obliged to explain 
that, though linked to the Arabo-Moslem world by tradition, 
religion and culture, Tunisia was also indissolubly linked 
to the West, and that it asked of its citizens, whether 
Moslem or Jewish, only that they should be first and fore- 
most good Tunisians. A corresponding clash of views can 
be detected whenever Nato and the Arab League are dis- 
cussed. On the whole, the average middle-class Tunisian 
who took no active part in the struggle for independence, 
nowadays proves his patriotism by throwing in a good word 
here and there for Salah Ben Youssef’s views, but he comes 
down, in the end, on the side of a Nehru-like neutrality. 
Colonel Nasser’s cunning in this respect is much admired. 

Thus, M. Bourguiba, still striving for solutions negotiated 
with Paris, and for ever longing for an end to the war in 
Algeria that is prejudicing what he views as Tunisia’s main 
end, is not as generally upheld by his countrymen as he 
deserves to be for holding on this statesmanlike course. It is 
to be hoped that he will get a better measure of recognition 
from Paris even though the Franco-Tunisian conventions 
as originally drafted are now being thrown overboard. 
The transfer of police powers, which was to take two years, 
has happened already; the final negotiations on future 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 





Investment with a building society offers 
no opportunity for quick profits. 

It has other advantages — first and 
foremost, safety and simplicity. 





ASSETS £35,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 
GENERAL MANAGER : HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.1S. 
Chief Office : NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS. 


Large or small amounts can be invested Telephone : LEEK 1100 (3 Lines) 


or withdrawn without formality or charges. 
Interest is earned at 3% with 
the Society paying the income tax. 
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(Continued from Page 483) 
largely independent of the port of Saigon—is only one item 
in this particular American aid programme. 

Much of the difficulty between Cambodia and the United 
States has been caused by a fundamental misunderstanding 
by the Americans at the time of the elections last Septem- 
ber, when Prince Sihanouk’s Sangkum party won all 91 
seats in the Cambodian National Assembly. This was hailed 
by the West as a victory for the western camp (which it was 
in a sense), but it also unwisely jumped to the conclusion 
that henceforward Cambodia was in the camp. Nothing 
of the sort was true, but the mistake led to a good deal of 
unconscious western disillusionment and bewilderment. On 
top of this came the Americans’ annoyance at Prince 
Sihanouk’s visit to Peking at the end of last year and the 
warmth of his remarks about the Chinese communist regime 
on his return home. The flames were fanned by the long 
and absurd wrangle over the system of counterpart funds, 
which Cambodia protested against on the grounds that it 
was not applied in South Vietnam and Laos. The system 
made no difference whatever to the net amount of American 
aid the country was receiving, and has in fact had a most 
beneficial effect in preventing the rampant inflation which 
exists in both the other two countries of Indochina. In a 
better atmosphere the question would have been solved in 
five minutes round a table. In fact it almost occasioned a 
breach in diplomatic relations. 

It now looks as if the American concession announced by 
Prince Sihanouk at his party’s congress, which grants the 
Cambodians economic and military aid even more uncondi- 
tional than the “unconditional” aid they were receiving 
before, will smooth matters down and open a better era. It 
is difficult for the Americans to create such a precedent, but 
they can rejoice in the knowledge that Sihanouk’s regime is 
politically one of the healthiest in Asia, and much more 
democratic than that of Ngo Dinh Diem next door. They 
have backed a good horse in Cambodia, even if it kicks up 
its heels at them from time to time. 


Bourguiba in Choppy Water 


HABIB BOURGUIBA, Prime Minister of Tunisia, 
«is not being given a smooth passage during these 
first months of independence. Close by, just across a 
frontier that is only ninety miles from Tunis town, war 
rages between French forces and Algerian nationalists (the 
parts of Algeria most firmly in rebel hands are close to 
the frontier). Naturally, fellow-feeling for Africans and 
Moslems is strong, and M, Bourguiba is under heavy pres- 
sure from Tunisians less reflective than he ; they want him 
to plump for brotherly acts such as condoning an arms 
Pipeline across the south Tunisian desert into Algeria from 
Libya. So far, he has refused. 

They place him in a dilemma, for he personally never 
loses sight of Tunisia’s own political future ; he wants to 
build for it as quickly as possible a position stable enough 
to enable it to hire foreign help (some, but not all, from 
France), to negotiate the remaining stages of a new relation- 
ship with Paris and—if need be—to make a free choice 
between neutralism 4 la Nehru and some tenuous link with 
Nato. These results can in his view best be attained by a 
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programme more staid and less exciting than dabbling in 
the Algerian rebellion. The claims of the two conflicting 
policies are being hotly pressed on him, so much so that 
he is repeatedly forced to tack between them, thus earning 
opprobrium both from Paris and from the extreme Tunisian 
nationalists. 

Tunisia’s first elections—for its constituent assembly— 
were held in March. They produced an overwhelming 
majority for M. Bourguiba’s following, the National Front, 
which won all 98 seats ; but the victory was not as wholesale 
as it looked. His chief opponents, who are the extreme pro- 
Cairo nationalists headed by Salah Ben Youssef, boycotted 
the poll for fear of losing to a man who had just wrung 
independence by negotiation; but in Tunis town, for 
instance, 27,500 out of 67,000 voters abstained from voting, 
many because they were “ Youssefist.” In addition, the 
National Front itself consists of a mixed bag of interests 
ranging from well-to-do burgesses and landowners to 
Labour fire-brands belonging to Tunisia’s well-run non- 
communist trade union organisation—men who are out 
for a republic and a new deal for agriculture in the shape 
of redistribution of large estates and co-operative marketing. 

Temporarily, social cleavages on the home front are 
dormant because all eyes are on the contest between Paris 
and Cairo for the role of North Africa’s first love. Further, 
M. Bourguiba has shown another facet of his statesmanship - 
by including four trade union representatives in his cabinet. 


Paris-Cairo Contest 


Meanwhile small, telling instances of the contest between 
Paris and Cairo abound. Last month, a former Tunisian 
cabinet minister, doing a goodwill round of the Arab 
capitals, was carried away in Damascus by the interests 
that prevail there, and proclaimed that Tunisia was bound 
to join the Arab League, and to take the Arab side over 
Palestine. The Tunisian Jews, who number about 60,000 
and are an important local element, took fright. One of 
their leaders is a member of the Bourguiba cabinet. M. 
Bourguiba’s government, which had just hammered through 
an Article II of the new constitution guaranteeing non- 
discrimination in religious matters, was obliged to explain 
that, though linked to the Arabo-Moslem world by tradition, 
religion and culture, Tunisia was also indissolubly linked 
to the West, and that it asked of its citizens, whether 
Moslem or Jewish, only that they should be first and fore- 
most good Tunisians. A corresponding clash of views can 
be detected whenever Nato and the Arab League are dis- 
cussed. On the whole, the average middle-class Tunisian 
who took no active part in the struggle for independence, 
nowadays proves his patriotism by throwing in a good word 
here and there for Salah Ben Youssef’s views, but he comes 
down, in the end, on the side of a Nehru-like neutrality. 
Colonel Nasser’s cunning in this respect is much admired. 

Thus, M. Bourguiba, still striving for solutions negotiated 
with Paris, and for ever longing for an end to the war in 
Algeria that is prejudicing what he views as Tunisia’s main 
end, is not as generally upheld by his countrymen as he © 
deserves to be for holding on this statesmanlike course. It is 
to be hoped that he will get a better measure of recognition 
from Paris even though the Franco-Tunisian conventions 
as originally drafted are now being thrown overboard. 
The transfer of police powers, which was to take two years, 
has happened already; the final negotiations on future 
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diplomatic and defence relationships are due, but the pitch 
is queered because France was obliged to make a gesture 
about full independence when it accorded this to Morocco, 
and now M. Bourguiba is stipulating that any further 
negotiation must be on a basis of full sovereignty for Tunisia 
in both matters. Unless Paris gives him the credit he 
deserves for seeking solutions by negotiation, he Will inevit- 
ably be forced back on to an easterly course, and it will 
jettison its chance of using him as a go-between in Algeria. 


African Nationalism in 
Nyasaland 


FROM AN AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT IN NYASALAND 


HE Legislative Council elections in Nyasaland last 

March have thrown into relief the problem of political 
relations between Africans and Europeans in the Protec- 
torate. It has also cast a shadow of uncertainty over the 
future of the Central African Federation (of which Nyasa- 
land is a member) as a harmonious, multi-racial state. At 
these elections Nyasaland Africans for the first time passed 
a virtually unanimous verdict in favour of the Nyasaland 
African Congress, which stands for African self-government 
and demands secession from the Federation. 

The election was the first under a constitution granted 
lest year. This constitution gives Africans five seats and non- 
Africans six. For the first time non-African members have 
been elected through a direct franchise based on property 
and literacy. The five Africans have been elected by secret 
ballot in the country’s three African provincial councils. 
(The government retains its majority on the Legislative 
Council, where it has twelve members—all European— 
including the Governor.) - All the successful African candi- 
dates are members of the Nyasaland African Congress. All 
the six non-African members are Europeans, some of whom 
are known to sympathise with the Southern Rhodesian 
policy of keeping political power in the hands of the white 
man, at least “for the foreseeable future.” 

Discrimination is the keynote of Southern Rhodesia’s 
racial policy, and the success of the Congress in the Nyasa- 
land elections and: its sustained opposition to Federation 
must be seen as a reaction against it. For Southern 
Rhodesia, as the senior partner in the Federation, effectively 
determines Federal policy. It has 17 seats in the Federal 
Parliament, while Northern Rhodesia has eleven and Nyasa- 
land only seven. And of the seven Ministers in the Federal 
Cabinet, four are Southern Rhodesian, two Northern 
Rhodesian and only one Nyasa. The distribution of seats 
in the Federal Assembly and of portfolios in the Cabinet 
seems to have been based on the proportions of white popu- 


lations in the territories, and on their degrees of industrial . 


development. Economically, Nyasaland was lowest on the 
ladder. In 1954 its national income was £18 million as 
compared with Southern Rhodesia’s {141 million and 
Northern Rhodesia’s {105 million. 

The Africans argue that, so far, the economic benefits of 
Federation to Nyasaland have not been impressive. And 
they think it illogical and unrealistic to hope that they will 
be particularly impressive for a very long time to come. 
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For, they say, it must be apparent to the Federal Go. +rn- 
ment that if industrial development in Nyasaland is ac. - er- 
ated, African labour would stay inside the Protector ire. 
This would not only retard Southern Rhodesia’s indus ‘ria! 
growth but also dislocate its present economy, which is 
largely dependent on Nyasaland labour. Rhodesia (0.5 
not have adequate resources of manpower to cope wit! its 
rapid industrial expansion. Already, about 100,000 Ny.isas 
are employed in the colony’s mines, farms and factories 
Together with 40,000 in South Africa, mostly in the 01d 
mines, and more than 6,000 working in the Northern 
Rhodesia copper mines, they represent a heavy drain on : 
the country. There is hardly any surplus left in Nyasa.ind 
itself ; and Nyasaland planters have often complained «1 a 
shortage of labour. This shortage may have quite a signit- 
cant bearing on the fact that out of the total of 1,118 new 
companies registered in the Federation in 1955, only 17 
went to Nyasaland. The allocation of Federal funds seems 
to conform to the political pattern, as only 6 per cent is 
sent to Nyasaland, while 17 per cent goes to Southern 
Rhodesia and 13 per cent to Northern Rhodesia. (The é 
balance, 64 per cent, remiains with the Federal exchequer , 
The Nyasaland African Congress has, therefore, embar\ed 
upon a campaign for African self-government. It is now 
launching a four-year political plan under which a “ shadow 
cabinet ” will be set up within the Congress itself ; a dratt 
constitution for self-government with an African par'ii- 
mentary majority will be prepared ; proposals for introduc: 
ing an African majority in the existing Legislature and 
African Ministers in the Executive Council will be made ; 
and demands for a government declaration that Nyasaland 
is an African country, and for secession from the Federation, 
will be intensified. 
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Bone of Contention 


It is not yet clear what effect the plan will have on "2: ‘ 
British and Federal Governments, both of which are det:r- j 
mined to make Federation a success on the basis that th: 
three territories “are the rightful home of all lawiu! 
inhabitants thereof, whatever their origin.” But it is cic 
that it will be a bone of contention between the Africins 
and the European unofficial members on the Legisla’ 
Council. The standpoints of the two races are at varia 
In spite of the declaration in the preamble to the Fede: 
constitution quoted above, the Africans maintain that sin-: 
they are indigenous to the country they have an indisput.> 
right to rule it, and that the interests of non-Africans ms: 
be made to fit within the matrix of African nationalism an< 
African government. On the other hand, the Europe: 
(and most Asians share this view) contend that by vi: 
of their capital and skill, which have contributed in no s: 
measure to the economic development of Nyasaland, « 
because of their longer tradition and experience in gove: 
ment, their claim to leadership must be recognised. 

But there are only 6,000 Europeans in Nyasaland, : 
they are mostly civil servants. The vocal elements are 
so-called settlers, consisting mainly of planters, transp 
operators, traders and garage proprietors. The Asia 
although they outnumber the Europeans, are now outs! 
the political arena. Only about 400 of them are on ‘ 
voters’ roll ; and their two candidates who entered in : 
recent elections were heavily defeated. The stage is 1 
set for a straight fight between the Africans and the Eu: 


peans. The Nyasaland Government will have plenty to - 
as political umpire. 
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This is why the Dictaphone is the worlds 


TIME-MASTER 


most modern dictating machine 





THE DICTABELT record makes the Dictaphone 
Time-Master the world’s most modern dictating 
machine. 

All over the world the Time-Master with its amazing 
Dictabelt has revolutionized office procedure—saving 
valuable time, cutting unnecessary costs. By redue- 
ing time spent in routine to its absolute minimum, 


Now! The Dictaphone Time-Master 
with POWER CONTROL 


Now the Dictaphone Time-Master makes dic- 
tation even more automatic with Power Con- 
trol. Starting, stopping, correcting, playing 
back—all controlled by a touch of the thumb 
on the microphone. 
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Branch Offices: 


the Time-Master truly doubles your capacity to get 
things done! 

The Time-Master’s unique Dictabelt is mailable, 
fileable and virtually indestructible. It gives you 
crystal-clear and completely visible recording. And 
in actual use it has been proved to cost only a few pence 
a day. 






Mark length of letter—by pressing button ‘L’ 
Indicate corrections—by pressing button ‘C’ 

Start and Stop—by pressing this bar 

Continuous recording—press in and up to lock bar 


Automatic play-back—by pressing button ‘P’ 
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DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. 7, 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 
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VALLETTA: capital of 

Malta, G.C. was founded 

in 1566 by Jean de la 

Vallette, Grand Master of 

the Knights of St. John 

of Jerusalem and was 

fortified by him with the 

massive ramparts and bastions which 
have remained te this day a symbol of 
strength and courage. During the 
second world war Valletta was subjected 
to savage and prolonged attacks from 
the air. The fortitude of the Maltese 
won universal admiration and the 
island was awarded the George Cross. 
The strategic importance and com- 
mercial value of its harbours and 
airport have caused the economy of 
Malta to outgrow its natural resources 
and practically every commodity has to 
be imported. In 1954 imports amounted 
to over £20 million, the United Kingdom 
being the main source of supply. 

: Business men who require infor- 
mation on current commercial 
conditions in Malta are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our fourteen branches in 
Malta and Gozo are readily obtain- 
able on request. 


3. BARCLAYS BANK D.CO. 
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| CARIBOU 


TRUCK MOUNT 
LIFTING CRANE - GRAB CRANE 
DRAGLINE - PILE DRIVER 
CROWD SHOVEL - DRAG SHOVEL 


My ® FL 4 


Specially developed in the tough 
Canadian market to meet 
the need for really mobile 
equipment which stands up 
to the most rigorous treat- 
ment ; the Priestman 
**Caribou”’ will lift 6 
tons at 10° radius, oF 

can be used as 2 5 

jib crane. It offers 

six quickly inter- 
changeable front- 

ends, and com- 


° ° i Hi hes 
Six-wheel Drive Se escatnan 


with Priestimaao 


Heavy-Duty Chassis reliability 


Designed for Canada — 
now available in Britain 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED . HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS . HU | 
On show at the MECHANICAL HANDLING Exhibition 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





A Notch Nearer Convertibility 


A SEEMINGLY minor development in the foreign 

exchange market this week indicates that the 
movement towards greater freedom in international 
payments in Europe is still under way. From last 
Monday it became possible to deal forward in all 
currencies covered by the European Payments Union— 
except French francs—for periods up to six months, 
The previous limit for such dealings was three months. 
The extension was considered more than a-year ago 3 
it has been opposed by France whose monetary authori- 
ties, still harking back to the speculative attacks on the 
franc in the inter-war years, are reluctant to furnish 
any exchange facilities which, however useful to inter- 
national traders, might be turned to speculative account 
against their currency. The extension of these forward 
exchange facilities will be welcome, though they have a 
limited usefulness. A merchant, say, in Germany who 
will require sterling six months hence to pay for imports 
from a sterling country can now cover his exchange 
risk by a six months’ forward purchase of sterling. 
Moreover he will be able to buy that sterling in 
any market in Europe (save 
Paris). 

The forward move towards 
convertibility has been based 
on sterling and in particular 
on the “ transferable ” brand 
which since March, 1954, has 
covered the whole of the non- 
sterling non-dollar world. 
From 1947 onwards there 
has been an overseas market 
in transferable sterling in 
which this currency could be 
exchanged into dollars, but 
at a discount which at times 
of crisis widened to as much 
as 20 per cent. In February, 
1954, this barely recognised 
market began to feel the 
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TRANSFERABLE 





massive intervention of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. The result was, almost overnight, to bring 
the discount on the official rate up to barely more than 
one per cent. Since then the transferable sterling 
market has steadily grown in importance until today 
the volume of business it handles is probably at least 
equal to that done in official sterling. 

Sterling held by those outside the sterling area falls 
into three categories. The first is American account 
sterling which accrues in the course of current trans- 
actions to residents in the dollar area. It is fully and 
automatically convertible into dollars through the 
official market, i.e., within the range of rates $2.78 
to $2.82. The second category is transferable sterling 
now quoted at $2.784 in a world-wide market of which 
New York and Zurich are the principal centres. It may 
appear strange that American banks whose sterling 
accounts are American account sterling should be im- 
portant dealers in transferable sterling. The conun- 
drum is easily explained: the business is done for 
account of a South American branch of one of the 
United States banks. 

The third category of non- 
resident sterling is blocked 
sterling, otherwise known as 
“security” or “switch” 
sterling. This represents the 
remnants of the sterling 
balances and assets held by 
foreigners and blocked at the 
outset of the war, together 
with the proceeds of such 
capital transactions as matur- 
ing insurance policies and 
inheritances. The adjective 
“blocked” is a complete 
misnomer ; there is an active 
market and the rate for this 
type of sterling is now 
$2.77%, which is within 
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§ per cent of the lower limit of the official range. 

All three categories of non-resident sterling are now 
quoted within so narrow a range of rates that they 
give an appearance of homogeneity to the whole body 
of sterling held by those outside the sterling area. The 
appearance is not deceptive. In effect the various kinds 
of non-resident sterling are closely interlinked. 

Two main influences have been at work in bringing 
the rate for blocked or security sterling aimost up to 
the level of official sterling. The first is the openly 
recognised “leaks” from those parts of the sterling 
area—Kuwait, Bahrein and Hong Kong—where, for 
obvious reasons, the writ of exchange control does not 
run as strictly as in the United Kingdom. Kuwait earns 
dollars and when it requires more sterling it will buy it 
in the cheapest available form—normally sterling 
securities, i.e., blocked sterling from non-residents. 
When those securities are sold in London the proceeds 
go to a resident account in Kuwait. The other reason 
for the demand for security sterling arises from genuine 
foreign demand for sterling securities, such as oil shares 
and Borax. These securities are bought with security 
sterling the demand for which has recently at times 
driven the rate for security sterling right up to the rate 
for transferable. 

There are many reasons to account for the converg- 
ing of the transferable with the official sterling rates. 
Given the growing freedom of international commodity 
dealings and the wide use of sterling in international 
trade, the two varieties of sterling used for current trans- 
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ICI’s Titanium Venture 





Market for 


Se the few minutes that it took the Fairey delta 
research aircraft to reach 1,132 miles per hour on 
March toth, the temperature of the outside skin of 
the airframe rose from minus 60 degrees centigrade 
to plus 60 degrees. Mr Peter Twiss was driving his 
wedge-shaped aircraft towards the heat barrier—that 
range of speeds above, say, 1,500 miles per hour, where 
even at very high altitudes the temperature of the metal 
skin might rise to more than 200 degrees centigrade, 
and the usual light alloys used to cover airframes would 
begin to soften, buckle and fail. That heat barrier, 
and the whole staircase of problems of stress, tempera- 
ture and weight in advancing aircraft performance of 
which it is the highest step so far glimpsed, may repre- 
sent the potential extension of the aircraft market for 
titanium—a metal with a combination of strength, 
resistance to moderate heat, and lightness equalled by 
no other. 

It may be added that about the time that the Fairey 
Delta was searing its way into a range of performance 
where far greater use of titanium may become essential, 
demand for wrought titanium from ICI Metals Divi- 
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actions must tend to merge. The moment a sivible 
disparity between them opens up merchants will 
buy sterling commodities with transferable sterling and 
sell them against dollars. A more powerful reason for 
the closing of the gap can be illustrated by the following 
example. France is now meeting its deficits with !:PU 
wholly in gold or dollars. It therefore pays the French 
Government to reduce its deficit by buying transferable 
sterling in the market. France thus puts more sterling 
into its monthly EPU account and reduces the gold it 
has to pay. It had to pay dollars to buy sterling, but 
it will have had the advantage of any discount on trans- Ff 
ferable, as against official sterling. These central bank- Ff 
ing transactions occasionally run into very substantial 
figures. In the circumstances it is surprising that trans- 
ferable sterling should be quoted at any discount ai all, 
and there is reason to suppose that the persistence of a 
modest discount must be due to some intervention on 
the part of the Exchange Equalisation Account which 
on occasion has been a seller of transferable sterling. 
By now, non-resident sterling is, in practice, virtually 
homogeneous and convertible. But what has been 
achieved so far is only convertibility, in the forcign 
exchange market sense of the word. The commercial 
counterpart remains in abeyance. The British Govern- 
ment is not ready wholly to abandon discrimination in 
its import policy, That is why the word “ converti- 
bility,” with its connotation of non-discrimination in 
imports, is shunned. One day it may be sale to 
acknowledge the accomplished fact—but not yet. 
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sion’s plant at Witton dropped abruptly to a point at 
which it no longer justified the second shift that was 
being worked, and about 50 of the men employed on ‘he 
titanium plant were laid off as redundant. The drop 
resulted simply from changes in the requirements of 
major aircraft customers. One firm slowed its produc- 
tion because of delays in sub-contractors’ deliveries of 
jigs and fixtures ; several others found themselves run- 
ning somewhat behind the programmes against which 
they had scheduled requirements. This sudden litle 
slump, although clearly temporary, epitomised the other 
side of growing aircraft demand for titanium—the e1- 
barrassment of almost absolute dependence on a smal 
bunch of customers in one business. It is not surprising 
that ICI’s main commercial effort this year should »: 
devoted to the promotion of uses outside aircraft. 

This latest interruption apart, aircraft demand for 
titanium had steadily been growing in recent mont! 
—in spite of the fact that British companies ha‘< 
hardly yet begun to design engines and airframes th. 
take full account of the possibilities of the metal. ‘' 
would be rude to say that the demand so far has bec 
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mainly based on designers’ mistakes. More politely, 
it can be said that between the first idea of an aircraft 
and the time that the prototype flies the weight, without 
exception, steadily grows heavier—and that as develop- 
ment proceeds, with weight specifications to meet, 
companies turn increasingly to substitution of a metal 
that is about as strong as stainless steel for half the 
weight. So far it has mainly been used for lightly 
stressed parts in and around the engine, such as engine 
cells, fire bulkheads, and the like. A major developing 
use is in the later stages of gas turbine compressors. 
The properties of titanium at high temperatures are 
not as good as was originally hoped, but its strength- 


weight ratio, particularly in alloy form, is unrivalled for. 


intermediate temperatures up to say 400 degrees centi- 
grade. It cannot be used for final turbine blades, which 
get far hotter, but compressor discs are now being forged 
from titanium alloys. 

Different aircraft companies, so far, have shown vary- 
ing degrees of interest in titanium. Rolls-Royce has 
been interested practically as long as ICI, and de Havil- 
land is fairly well advanced in its use. Bristol’s 
Britannia makes a greater use of titanium than any other 
British aircraft (and most American); each one contains 
about two tons of titanium. As military competition 
pushes. further the limits of performance for man- 
carrying aircraft, ICI expects demand to increase con- 
siderably ; use in guided missiles is perhaps less likely, 
because these are expendable and titanium is so expen- 
sive that it takes some time to earn its keep. Guesses 
about the future of demand here vary ; one is indicated 
in the chart. If such hopes are to be realised, ICI 
may have to come to a decision about putting down 
further capacity within 12 to 18 months. 

That projection is based almost entirely upon air- 
craft use. What else can one use titanium for ? So far, 
one major possibility is in certain parts of chemical 
plant that might utilise the metal’s quite remarkable 
resistance to corrosion. One of the several possible 
applications which may take advantage of titanium’s 
strength-weight ratio at medium temperatures is the 
production of discs and blades for the low-pressure end 
of steam turbines, where centrifugal stresses would be 
reduced because of its lower weight and where its high 
resistance to corrosion would also be an advantage. 
ICI is cOnvinced that some uses must be found for its 
remarkable properties in seawater ; in its resistance to 
extreme conditions. of corrosion in seawater titanium 
is far superior to the conventional condenser tube alloys, 
and its resistance to fatigue, somewhat incredibly, 
appears to be even better in seawater than in air. 

But any development of titanium uses outside 
defence is likely to’ depend, much more than defence 
does, upon price. What are the chances of cheaper 


titanium ? It has to be borne in mind that the current 
price, 21s. ($2.95) a lb. for crude titanium, already _ 
represents a big reduction; when ICI and the Govern- 
ment were discussing a plant in 1953, the ruling Ameri- 
can price was between four and five dollars a lb. In the 
early days of discussion of the Kroll process for titanium 
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metal production prophecies used to be made about 
“20-cent titanium.” Today no such optimism about 
dramatic reductions in price survives. The more hope- 
ful estimates in the United States now suggest perhaps 
$1.15 a lb as the price for raw titanium when the 
industry eventually reaches a massive “ maturity.” 
Real chances of further significant reductions do 
exist with the established processes—possibly to a 
greater extent with ICI’s sodium process than with the 
older Kroll magnesium reduction process if only 
because ICI’s is younger and still on a smaller scale. If 
the chlorination of titanium ores with which both begin 
is unavoidable—and no direct reduction processes from 
the oxide ores are in sight—there may be significant 
reductions to be had in the cost of the resultant tetra- 
chloride, of which 4-5 tons are used for every ton of 
titanium granules or sponge. Sodium production is an 
established process, and already on an economic scale ; 
magnesium production processes might be susceptible 
of improvement, but are fairly certain to require greater 
amounts of power. Direct labour costs, mainly for 
separating titan- 
ium metal from 
the accompanying 
salt, are already 
low in ICI’s pro- 
cess; it may be 
possible to reduce 
them in magne- 
sium reduction. 
Significant econ- 
omies are probably 
possible in the 
melting of titan- 
ium into ingots— 
particularly in 
terms of quality— 
and big economies 
should flow from fabrication on special equipment 
designed and used wholly for titanium. These later 
stages may offer the biggest chances for reducing 
costs: wrought products today cost about three to 
five times the value of the raw titanium used to make 
them. From beginning to end, a good deal of the 
cost must depend on the volume put through, the 
yields that can be achieved, and the extent to which 
scrap can economically be recovered. The overheads 
required to amortize this expensive and quickly 
obsolescing plant are very heavy; so are those for the 
massive research and development effort which most 
producing companies are still putting into this metal. 
At present, ICI is Britain’s only major raw titanium 
producer ; so it seems likely to remain for a long time, 
though another company in the non-ferrous metal busi- 
ness, McKechnie Brothers Ltd., has announced that it 
is operating a Kroll plant with a capacity of 100 tons of 
titanium a year, primarily for export. A fairly large 
number of alloy steel and non-ferrous metal fabricators 
are interested in working titanium, though only one, 
William Jessup of Sheffield, is putting down its own 
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melting plant to handle the material direct from 
granules or sponge. When the Government signed 
this contract with ICI some critics, for various 
reasons, were uneasy about complete dependence 
on only one very large producer. As things 
have turned out, ICI would argue that nobody else in 
Britain could have done this particular job. In 
the rapid development of a process upon which no other 
producer in the world would venture the sheer accumu- 
lation of scientific and technical knowledge in a vast 
integrated business—both in quantity and in organisa- 
tion—must certainly have been of huge value. 


* 


It will be a long time before any realistic balance 
sheet can be drawn up for ICI’s titanium venture. Set 
against the whole history of titanium development in 
recent years, it offers some provocative object-lessons 
for the study of industrial innovation in the second half 
of the twentieth century—and of the role of big busi- 
ness in the modern economy. Firstly, it exemplifies 
the great and growing demands upon the performance 
of industrial materials now being made at the cutting 
edges of advanced technology—primarily in aircraft 
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and in nuclear engineering. Secondly, it emphasises 
that those most advanced technologies, and the de- 
mands on materials that they produce in their turn, 
stem primarily from defence, and would never have 
developed at such a rate had not that national need 
transcended economic considerations. Thirdly, whether 
or not a large company is essential to such ventures, 
titanium shows how big a proportion of the research 
and development staff, even of the biggest company 
operating in Britain, one single project of this calibre 
may take. It has occupied about 20 per cent of the 
research staff of ICI General Chemicals Division for 
the past five years, and today takes in addition about 
40 per cent of the Metals Division’s research effort. 
For ICI, that is a much scarcer resource than money, 
and one that the Government cannot underwrite ; it 
has been invested in what might still never become an 
economic requirement in the purely commercial sense. 
Even though Dr Kroll, back in the thirties, may cer- 
tainly fit the stereotype of the individual inventor, it is 
hard to fit the whole titanium exploit, including the 
latest chapter of it that forms ICI’s titanium venture, 
into the traditional folklore of invention in the free capi- 
talist economy. But it may well epitomise the ruling 
pattern of innovation in our time. 


Business Notes 





A Curb on the Rise 


+ gilt-edged market after this week’s recovery was just 
about good enough, or at least so the authorities 
thought, to face the test of a small issue. The intention of 
bringing forward an issue whenever the market can take it 
is one of the facts against which this week’s rally must be 
assessed. The rise in the Government security index from 
87.14 to 88.13 for the week ended Wednesday is a measure 
of recovery based on small business that has taken place 
since the issue of £250 million 3} per cent Treasury stock 
at £81. That stock is now available to the market at £81}. 
Investors must assume that Government and Bank of 
England policy now is not to depress the market but to 
keep it well fed and they have issues-large and small waiting. 
One of the small ones was indeed announced on Thursday. 
It was a £3 million issue of a 5 per cent stock (1968-71) at 
99} by the Essex County Council. The lesson of the failure 
of the Ayr County Council loan has gone home for the dates 
and the coupon of Essex’s are the same as Ayr’s but the 
price is 7 of a point lower. 

The switch which some of the big institutions made last 
year out of gilt-edged into industrial stocks, though it does 
not represent a large part of the total gilt-edged holdings 


of the institutions, is likely to be permanent. The Financial 
Times Industrial Share Index rose modestly from 191.7 to 
192.3 in the week ended Wednesday. In the demand which 
naturally swelled slightly with the opening of the new 
account on Wednesday there seemed still to be some modest 
institutional buying. If the switch of portfolios towards 
industrials is not complete that should be a steadying 
influence for the future. But even if investors, inspired by 
slightly more favourable gold and dollar figures, have lost 
some of their nervousness, it is still much too early to take 
the view that a real upswing in industrial share prices has 
begun. As>with the gilt-edged market there is plenty of 
financing which will be done and will take the head of steam 
off the market if one develops. Investors will have plenty 
of reminders in the months to come that dearer money rales 


and in some industries narrower profit margins have bee 
at work, 


Unspectacular Dollar Surplus 


a gold and dollar reserves of the Exchange Equalis2- 
tion Account rose by $51 million in April. As ‘he 
accompanying table shows, this was a smaller increase thn 
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it: either of the two preceding months. It is understood, 
however, that the slackening last month is attributable 
merely to the bunching of special receipts from off-shore 
purchases into March. Moreover, the sterling area achieved 
a surplus of £14 million with the European Payments 
Union during April (to be settled this month) compared 
with virtual balance in March, and a long run of deficits 
before that. Receipts of defence aid brought in $4 million 
compared with $5 million in March. Thus, the true net 
surplus on commercial accounts, counting the EPU settle- 
ment in the month to which it relates, actually rose from 
$78 million to $84 million. 


RECOVERY IN THE RESERVES 
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January...... |— 23) + 46 6 2,149 
February .... | —- 8/+ 63 6 + 61) 2,210 
March |, (sss — 16\'+ 78 5 + “67 | 2,277 

I .cescses's — 47) + 187 17 + 157 | 2,277 
Ape os i caees — j+ 55 4 + 51) 2,328 





* Settlements with EPU governed by balance in previous month. 

+ After deducting annual service charges of $181 million on US 
and Canadian postwar loans, but not quarterly instalment of 
$74 million on Canadian loan of 1942. ), 


Since the beginning of the year the reserves have 
risen by $208 million. This cannot yet be taken as a sign 
ef a clear recovery in the sterling area’s dollar accounts. 
Much of it reflects two transient influences: the backwash 
of the earlier months of strain, including the covering of 
short accounts in sterling; and the normal favourable 
seasonal pull. In the first four months of both 1953 and 
1954, the expansion in the reserves was considerably larger 
—$427 million in 1953 and $302 million in 1954. More- 
over, even last month’s surplus with EPU, which was the 
most encouraging feature of the accounts, was smaller than 
the April surplus of each of the three preceding years. 


Automation Fears at Standard 


N February this year, about the time that short-time 

working began in the motor industry, the Standard 
Motor Company told the trade unions to which its 
employees belong that up to 2,500 of its workers on tractor 
production would have to be laid off this summer for 
periods ranging up to four months during extensive re- 
tooling for an entirely new design of tractor. They would 
come from the 5,000 workers employed at the Banner 
Lane tractor factory and from the tractor engine line at 
the Canley car plants ; those not laid off would be occupied 
ii assembling the present tractor model from a stockpile 
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of parts that has been built up, or shifted to car assembly 
at Canley. Shortly before Easter the union shop stewards 
submitted alternative proposals for maintaining employment 
of the whole labour force by a further spread of short-time 
working at the car plant. On April 26th the management 
replied that these suggestions were not practicable, and 
added that the present difficulties in car sales would indeed 
mean laying off about 2,900 men, not 2,500. The first 
1,900 would have to go at Whitsun. The next day, after 
one meeting with the management—and incidentally: while 
Negotiations were continuing in London upon wages—the 
chief convenor of shop stewards at Standard, a communist, 
called out on strike all the 11,000 employees at Canley 
and Banner Lane. 

The excuse first advanced for this strike—that the com- 
pany had broken its promise to discuss the shop stewards’ 
proposals—was later discarded for the simpler, unreasoned 
demand that everybody ought to be kept on throughout the 
re-tooling period. This appealed to the employees’ fear of 
that emotive word “ automation ”—which must meanwhile 
have been immensely strengthened by reports that the 
company’s managing director had told a press conference, 
“We are not installing £4 million worth of equipment in 
order to employ the same number of men.” Since this was 
coupled with the announcement that the re-tooling would 
increase tractor capacity from 70,000 to 100,000 units a 
year, it seemed remarkable ; a 43 per cent increase in output 
with actually fewer men is more than even automation 
generally offers. (A note on page 478 discusses the 
economics of American outlays on automation in the motor 
industry.) 

The shop stewards, moreover, immediately declared that 
the company was changing its tune, since it had originally 
told them that it intended to take back all the men laid 
off, and eventually perhaps more. In fact, this does seem 
to have been what the company intended, and still 
intends, to do. But the weakness of demand in the motor 
industry—and indeed also for tractors, for which the 
Standard extension will add about 20 per cent to the total 
present capacity of all British makers—is making the com- 
pany hedge any commitments as to just when it hopes 
to take all the men back, and to employ its tractor and car 
factories fully again. The inflated demand that this 
industry has enjoyed since the war has enabled most re- 
tooling and changes of model to be carried through without 
laying workers off, as is common in the United States and 
was in Britain before the war. This year’s coincidence of 
restraint upon current automotive demand at home, slack- 
ness in export markets, and hence of utter redundancy 
of the labour affected by redeployment, has deprived the 
company and its workers of that soft option. 


Not According to Boyle 


HE level of industrial production during March seems to 
have been about the same as in January and February 
—indeed, about the same as output has been, apart from 
seasonal fluctuations, since this time last year. ‘ The official 
production index for February is now provisionally put at 
142 (1948= 100), and the first indications for March sug- 
gest that the index will have been 140-141. There may be 
comfort for some in the indications that the slight down- 
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ward turn that seemed to be discernible in January and 
February may not have continued, but all of these figures 
for recent months are liable to revision, and this month the 
index for January has indeéd been revised one point down- 
wards. ; 
Clearly, there have been very significant cuts in the 
production of passenger cars and durable consumer goods, 
though the falls in numbers of units produced may tend to 
exaggerate the real decline in production by these indus- 
tries ; in the motor industry, for example, output of the 
smallest cars has often been cut most. Steel output is rising ; 
among the industries that use steel, the capital goods 
industries are operating at a very high level, which must 
to a considerable extent offset the cuts in consumer 
durables. This is a most virtuous conjuncture, exactly what 
the Government wants. But it is too early to say how 
neatly the shift is taking place ; there are, moreover, no 
signs whatever of the “ substantial increase in industrial 
production ” upon which Sir Edward Boyle is counting. 


HP in the Squeeze 


VIDENCE accumulates that the latest restrictions placed 
E on hire purchase are biting into those trades where that 
form of trading is deeply entrenched. Telling figures 
come from the British Radio Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association showing a sharp fall in March, which was the 
first full month of the new controls. Both total sales and 
th. percentage of those sales done on hire purchase 
declined. Radio sales in March at 67,000 sets were 1,000 
sets higher than in April, but 32,000 lower than in March 
last year. Television sets numbered 67,000 compared with 
87,000 in March, 1955. The percentage of this business 
done on hire purchase or similar credit was, for radio sets 
31 per cent in March, but compared with 41 per cent for 
March last year. For radiograms it was 54 per cent com- 
pared with 52 per cent for March last year, and for tele- 
vision sets 46 per cent compared with 59 per cent in. March 
last year. 

Numbers of contracts registered by H.P. Information 
showed a sharp decline in April. The total in April was 
64,247, showing a modest seasonal rise on March ($5,261) 
but the figure was much below 76,856 contracts reported in 
April last year. The credit restrictions as expected, bit most 
sharply into the motor cycle and sidecar trade, for which the 
total was 16,018, compared with 24,760 in April last year. 
Rather less severely it bit into the motor trade where the 
total was 37,813 compared with 41,333 in April last year. 
The commercial vehicles actually showed an increase of 
7,477 compared with 6,783. 

From the nationalised industries comes news of tighter 
hire purchase terms. The Area Electricity Boards have been 
raising their charge (on a true interest basis), and the pre- 
vailing rate has gone up from 7 per cent to approximately 
8 per cent. Six months ago it was on a 6 per cent basis. 


BOAC’s Week of Change. 


N Tuesday, the new chairman of British Overseas Air- 
O ways Corporation, Mr G. D’Erlanger, and the new 
deputy chairman, Sir George Cribbett, took up their 
appointments and met what remained of the corporation’s 
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board of management after a stormy week during which 
one member, Lord Rennell, had resigned In proiest ; 
another, Lord Burghley, had been told that his appoint- 
ment would not be renewed ; and further resignations had 
been threatened. That evening, two announcements were 
made. One was that Mr Basil Smallpeice, deputy chief 
executive under Sir Miles Thomas, had been appointed as 
the new chief executive of the corporation. The other 
was that Lord Rennell Had reconsidered his resignation and 
was returning, not indeed to his old post of part-time deputy 
chairman, but as a part-time board member. 

The implication of these two announcements was that 
a mutually satisfactory definition of the precise functions 
of chief executive and deputy chairman under the new 
arrangement had been worked out. This had been the main 
cause of disquiet inside the corporation. Previous full-time 
deputy chairmen have had executive functions, and in 
making Sir George a full-time member to offset the part- 
time chairmanship of Mr D’Erlanger, the Minister of 
Transport, Mr Watkinson, could not have taken into 
account the effect that this appointment would have on the 
standing and authority of the chief executive. One of Mr 
D’Erlanger’s first tasks has been to make it plain that Sir 
George’s role is that of deputy in the simple sense of stand- 
ing in when the chairman is absent, and that the chief 
executive is still regarded as solely and directly responsible 
to the chairman for the running of the corporation. Mr 
D’Erlanger has published a statement that defines the func- 
tions of these three posts of chairman, deputy and chief 
executive with very considerable precision. Critics of the 
new appointments may still be sceptical about how | this 
arrangement will work out in practice. Inside BOAC Sir 
George may take time to live down his distinguished past 
as a member of the Ministry of Transport and the obstinate 
feeling that he is in some way still the watchdog of the 
Minister. 

It is no secret that the Minister, along with many other 
people inside and outside the corporation, is disturbed 
about the competitive future of BOAC, and that he has 
asked the new board for the earliest possible review. The 
corporation’s fleet of Britannias, Seven Seas and Comet IVs 
will be more than sufficient to maintain its competitive status 
up to the 1960s when the big American jet airliners are duc 
to.appear on the North Atlantic and on other routes along 
BOAC’s network. Aircraft need to be ordered some years 
in advance, and the feeling is growing that BOAC has post- 
poned a decision on future equipment to meet competition 
after 1960 for a dangerously long time. The new Board will 
have to face the issue of new equipment almost immediately, 
and the formation of a new committee to review require- 
ments shows how far the corporation still is from a decision. 


Disappointment from BP 


HEN British Petroleum declared a tax-free interim 
W ordinary dividend of 5 per cent last October, 
investors immediately assumed that the final payment would 
be 10 per cent, tax free, and the £1 stock units were marked 
up to 115s. Since then they have climbed to 1445. 3 
investors began to revise their estimates of the final divi- 
dend upwards. These optimists have now received a sharp 
(Continued on page 496) - 
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Unilever the Universal Provider 


NLY a handful of the 200,000 stock- 
holders in Unilever Ltd and of the 
unknown number in Unilever NV— 
unknown because most of the stock is in 
bearer form—can grasp the full implica- 
uons of Unilever’s annual report. That 
is not the fault of those who prepare it. 
They have an interesting story to tell 
of concern to housewives, who are the 
irue masters of the diarchy, in every 
corner of the world. They tell it well 
and even simply and deserve congratula- 
tion. The reason is rather in the sheer 
magnitude of the accounting digits and 
in the spread of the group’s operations. 
The capital employed by the two 
giants rose last year from £381 million 
£415 million. Their stocks, in line 
with the § per cent increase in sales, rose 
by £16 million to £230 million. About 
{28 million, against £24 million in 
1954, Was spent on fixed assets, and 
capital projects totalling £41 million, £8 
million more than in 1954, were 
approved during the year. Despite these 
capital outlays and thanks to heavy profit 
retentions net liquid resources, rose by 
£6 million to £32 million and are 
expected “to be sufficient to meet the 
financial requirements in 1956.” 

Sales by the English and Dutch com- 
panies rose from £1,437 million to 
£1,515 million. . The distribution of 
these sales by commodity is set down 
in the accompanying chart. There is 
an element of double counting in these 
figures, but sales to third parties, 
excluding internal transactions, rose 
from £974 million to £1,069 million. 

Labour costs were higher and on the 
average selling prices were lower, but 
ithe greater volume of turnover and more 
normal trading in the United States and 
Germany led to a rise in the combined 
trading profit after depreciation from 
£70 million to £85} million. But it 
should be noted that “in aggregate there 
has been no fortuitous profit or less of 
importance resulting from fluctuations in 
the prices of oils and fats.” 








SALES BY COMMODITY 
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While the trading profits of Unilever 
Ltd rose only slightly, from £39 million 
to £41 million, those of Unilever NV 
jumped from £31 million to £44} 
million. One reason for that increase 
was the big rise in sales of best 
quality margarine in Germany ; in that 
country, too, “ remarkable headway ” was 
made in the sale of synthetic detergents. 
In Britain, in a year completely free from 
Government controls, the best quality 
margarine was changed into a butter 
mixture, and its sales have shown a 
“healthy increase.” Elsewhere in the 
world, margarine sales were at least 
maintained if not increased. Competi- 
tion between the British soap and deter- 
gent manufacturers remained intense, 
but trading results from the sales of 
these two products combined were better 
than in 1954. In the United States, 
where synthetics make up between 80 
and 9o per cent of the sales of household 
soaps and detergents and where Lever 
Brothers was previously hard put to it 
to make a modest profit on detergents, 
bigger profits were earned. Merchandise 
sales by the United Africa Group were 
II per cent higher at £166 million, but 
the sales value of that group’s produce, 
unchanged though the volume was, 


| Unilever L 
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PROFITS AND DivIDENDS :— 
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Retained profits............. | 14,869 
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Ordinary capital ............ | 21,397 


Retained profits............. | 108,466 
Minority interests ..........- | 14,465 
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showed a decline of £100 million—a fall 
of seven per cent. 

For the stockholder al] these figures 
ultimately boil down to the fact that 
ordinary dividends were effectively 
increased by paying the same rates (152 
per cent for Limited and 14 per cent for 
NV under the equalisation agreement) 
on a capital enlarged by a 25 per cent 
free scrip issue. This was the second 
successive occasion on which the 
Unilever directors decided to issue free 
shares and pay the same nominal divi- 
dend rather than to raise the rate of 
dividend per cent. Will this device be 
used again? The answer is probably 
not. The share premium account of 
Unilever NV is practically exhausted 
and any free scrip issue from revenue 
reserves—and Unilever NV has plenty 
of these—in Holland is taxable in the 
hands of the recipients. A further free 
scrip issue would thus hardly commend 
itself to the NV stockholders. That does 
not, of course, rule out a straightforward 
increase in the dividend rates if the 
directors consider the results warrant it. 
“Operations in 1956 so far have been 
satisfactory” and the yield of 3.9 per 
cent on the {1 units of Limited at the 
current price of 80s. 6d. xd. suggests that 
investors, taking the long view, expect 


bigger dividends as the years go by. 
SSS 
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(Continued from Page 494) 
blow for, as was originally assumed, the final is 10 per cent, 
tax free, making 15 per cent, tax free, compared with 15 
per cent less tax for 1954. A mistaken rumour that the 
optimists’ fondest dreams had indeed been fulfilled has 
added to their chagrin. 

The dividend on the showing of the 1955 results deserves 
no better epithet than ultra-conservative. The 1955 figures 
reflect the unilateral relief on Kuwait tax granted to British 
Petroleum by the British tax authorities and the comparative 
figures for 1954 have been adjusted accordingly. They 
read almost like a fantasy of the Arabian Nights come true. 
Last year British Petroleum sold 48 million tons of crude 
oil and refined products, 15 per cent more than in 1954, 
and its consolidated trading profit has risen from {118.2 
million to £139.8 million. The charge for “depreciation 
and other write-offs ” has been reduced from £30.4 million 
to {22.1 million. The overseas tax provision has gone up 
from £42.9 million to £62.7 million, but the British tax 
provision is down from £26.5 million to £8.7 million, thus 
reflecting the benefits that the settlement of the Kuwait 
tax problem has brought. After deducting these charges 
the parent company’s net profit has jumped from {£17 
million to £46.2 million. From this profit the ordinary 
dividend absorbs a mere {15.1 million. 

About {10.5 million representing adjustments of previous 
years’ profits arising from the clarification of the Kuwait 
tax situation has\been credited direct to general reserves, 
which, including last year’s appropriation of £28.5 million, 
now total £75 million. Another {23.8 million received last 
year in respect of the sums due from other members of the 
Iranian consortium of oil companies has been put directly 
to capital reserves, which at the end of last year totalled 
£34.7 million. It is with such sums in mind that investors 
can pass judgment on the conservatism of the latest dividend 
—and can possibly dream about the next payment. 


Coal in the Black 


HAT is most significant about the deficit of {19.6 

million that the National Coal Board incurred in 
1955 is that during the first nine months of that year 
it had managed to run up a loss of no less than 
£28.8 million: in the last three months of the year, that is, 
it must have showed a surplus of £9.2 million. Since then, 
it has granted increases in day wages that will cost it about 
£13 million a year, and concomitant increases in piece rates 
may have built up its wage bill by about as much again. 
On the other hand, it has so far this year imported only 
just over 2 million tons of foreign coal, against nearly 
34 million tons by this time last year ; so its loss on selling 
this expensive foréign coal at British prices will have come 
down too, perhaps by £2-3 million. It is extremely difficult 
to guess how other major elements of cost in the board’s 
operations may have altered since. But it seems clear that 
the board is in surplus on current operations. 

In the annual report that it published last week, the 
board says that it was extremely difficult, as a physical 
Operation, to #mport a million tons of coal a month into 
Britain throughout 1955. Moreover 

It was essential to avoid over-straining the transport and 

port facilities and although in the late summer HM 
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Government indicated that a further increase in the rate of 

imports might be desirable, it was decided after carefyl 

investigation by the Board and the Government Depar. 

ments concerned that the practical limit had been reached, 
In the event, stocks were built up enough to make cuts 
possible even in the revised rate of coal importing for 1956; 
for the moment any significant increase in fuel consump. 
tion that may be occurring is being supplied with fuel oj, 
The whole humiliating operation of coal imports, therefore, 
is-on a smaller scale. The board is perhaps entitled to 
take more unmixed credit for another feat of coal movement 
that it did carry out last year. During the coal strike, it 
moved 86 per cent of its normal tomnages of coal. The 
railways, operating on a skeleton scale, moved half their 
normal tonnage ; but about 2} times as much as usual was 
moved by road and nearly double the normal tonnage by 
canal, 


M for Margam 


URING the last few months a certain amount has become 

known about “ Scheme M” of the Steel Company of 
Wales, the third stage of development planned for the 
integrated steelworks and strip mill at Margam. This week 
the company disclosed full details of the project—having 
reconsidered it in the light of the Government’s policy of 
credit restraint, confirmed the decision to press on, and 
about a fortnight ago having received the final approval of 
the Iron and Steel Board. The plan involves an increase 
in crude steel capacity at the works from the 2.4 million 
ingot tons that should be attained during next year (0 3 
million ingot tons by about 1960. This much was known: 
two major points that were not, however, emerged this 
week—one financial; one technical. 

The increase in capacity at Margam, and the correspond- 
ing increase at Velindre, its new tinplate mill, are scheduled 
to cost about £48 million (at 1955 prices). The company, 
moreover, has a substantial amount of its expenditure under 
“Plan L,” now being completed, to pay for: its commit- 
ments at the end of its last financial year, in October, 
amounted to about £28 million. But of the £17; millioa 
that it spent to increase fixed assets during 1954-55 it pt 
vided close on £15 million from profits retained in the 
business ; and its announcement this week says that “4 
large portion ” of the £12 million a year that the new plan 
will involve over four years “ will be found from internal 
sources.” From the outside, the extent to which this com- 
pany seems likely to be able to finance its own expansion 
may indeed make the chances of denationalising it rather 
more rosy—as compared, at least, with the vast £160 million 
plan for a completely new fourth strip mill which Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins has been discussing. That project 
took into account the additions to capacity planned 4 
Margam:-and the other two strip mills. 

Technically, the interesting point of the plan is that 
Margam’s additional crude steel capacity will be provided 
by the Bessemer process, not the openhearth process 5° 
fax used there and in the majority of steelworks in Britain. 
The Steel Company of Wales has taken account of the 
rather rapid development of Bessemer technique in recent 
years—particularly in its use of oxygen. The Steel (on 
pany of Wales at present intends to use oxygen enrichient 
of the normal blast through the Bessemer convertor. 
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EUROPE in PERSChWepprive 


Let us take you to ITALY where it is difficult to dis- 
entangle the total mixture from the general impression, 
where millennium is dovetailed with millenniufa, B.C. 
is mixed with A.D., and A.D. tangled up in M.M. (Mille 
Miglia). And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 
Here mid her fertile galleries, the priceless treasures 
of the plains lined with cypresses, and the Via Latina 
lined with advertisements, is a twin-engined Uccello, 
The Guardi has a souped-up double rustication which 
comes into action at revs. 140. In the able hands 


of Palladio the Buonarotti (Sistine cylinders) cornered 


beautifully. Masaccio then took the lead near the historie 
spot, marked by the lovely Campanile of Carbureiti, 
where Caesar (Consul) issued his Fiat, but he was quickly 
overhauled by Bottischwelli in his Isotta-Franschweppski. 
And here is a picture of the Doge’s Palace 

Such pictures by no means cover every aspect of this 
land of music and melody, where, though the sounding 
of horns is banned in the principal cities, it is often 
more practical, and certainly far more noisy, to draw - 
attention to one’s presence by a sudden acceleration in 
neutral, And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUVGRE 
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The words go out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 4 
language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. Paper is an impartial : 
recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the football results, the : 

‘ names of the ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history of ‘ 


them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In magazines and books it 
entertains and instructs. Converted into its many other forms, paper protects 
your groceries, brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods abroad, 
wraps sweets for the children. Timber—the raw material of all these varied 
products—appears in the home in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hard- 
board, on the dressing-table as face tissues. On a world front, Bowaters 
are making an increasing contribution to people’s 


knowledge, health and general contentment. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 







THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Eire Norway Sweden 
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Pensions for the Self-Employed 


ESS than seven pages of the Finance Bill, unadorned 
by a single schedule, are needed to provide for pen- 
sions for the self-employed and the drafting is reasonably 
straightforward, for much of the detailed work of approving 
schemes is left to the Board of Inland Revenue. That dele- 
gation will obviously be challenged in debate, though it 
follows, as do most of its provisions, the recommendations 
of the Millard Tucker Committee. The self-employed, con- 
trolling directors, ordinary directors (provided that they 
are not already members of a pension fund) and employees 
not provided for are all included ; only the employee par- 
tially provided for is perhaps inevitably excluded. 

To qualify for tax relief either a premium must be paid 
under an annuity contract with an insurance company or a 
contribution must be made under a trust scheme. The 
second option will be welcomed by those professional 
organisations (such as the chartered accountants who on 
Tuesday authorised their Council to establish a trust) which 
wish to make their own arrangements. Some self-employed 
people who have self-administered trust schemes for their 
employees will regret that they themselves cannot join. 
But perhaps now that the insurance companies are to be 
freed from tax on the income of their annuity funds the 
advantages of the self-administered funds will be less com- 
pelling. It seems, subject to some spreading provisions, 
that each year’s payment will be complete in itself, so that 
the taxpayer can change from one insurance company to 
another or even to a private fund. Competition will be 
healthy. 


Limits of the Scheme 


© qualify for tax relief, the Finance Bill shows, a pension 
Faas must provide for the payment of a life annuity 
which must start between the ages of 60 and 70, whether the 
individual actually retires or not. The benefit cannot be 
surrendered or assigned and the right of commutation for a 
lump sum which is available under most existing approved 
schemes and recommended by the committee, is denied. A 
scheme, however, can be varied to include an annuity to a 
surviving spouse and, provided no annuity becomes payable, 
for example owing to death before the pension starts, it may 
permit a return of. premiums to the personal representatives. 
The contract may also, if the commissioners agree, provide 
for a survivorship annuity to dependants. Boxers and some 
other specialists will note that in exceptional employments 
where early retirement is normal a pension may start at 
before 60 but not before 50, or it may begin at any age 
or grounds. of incapacity. It may provide for an annuity 
certain of up to five years ; and for suspension of the surviv- 
ing spouse’s annuity on remarriage. 

The amount that can be set aside to secure the benefits 
1s limited to one tenth of the individual’s net earnings, 
with a maximum of {500, in any one year, a slightly less 
favourable limit than the Tucker Committee proposed. Nor 
has the Chancellor found it possible to help those nearing 
retiring age by allowing contributions relief of tax in respect 
of past service. The Bill does, however, provide a welcome 
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advance on the committee’s recommendations by offering a 
spreading provision where the earnings of one year are 
insufficient, whereas those of a later year are more than 
sufficient, subject to a maximum allowance of his tax on 
£500 in any one year. It seems that it will be possible 
to take a view of future earnings and to enter into a 
contract for a stable sum for a number of years. The 
scheme has its limitations and its complexities. The chief 
disappointment will no doubt be felt by the elderly self- 
employed whose benefit will be small. But if the conditions 
are fulfilled the build up is tax free, and the annuities 
that emerge are to be treated as earned income. 


Taxing the Foreign Business Man 


HE foreign business community in this country—the 
Americans particularly—are watching the Finance Bill 
with anxiety, because the Chancellor, in following the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission and in logically 
removing an oasis of tax privilege, affects them deeply. 
What the Finance Bill does is to make the basis of taxation 
the country where the work is done, instead of the country 
where payment is made. Hitherto an American working 
in England and paid in America was taxed only on 
his remittances to this country and could leave part of his 
earnings in his own country, where it did not attract British 
tax. Now if he lives here and works here his whole 
earnings will be taxable. 

The native Englishman, paid by a foreign employer, will 
have few grounds of complaint. From a status of privilege 
he is reduced to equality with his neighbour who is 
employed by a British company. The American business 
man employed in this country can also be assured with 
reason that he is only*to be treated as America treats 
foreign nationals on her territory.. But the question is not 
whether the new provision is logical but also whether strict 
logic is worth avhile. Few people choose to become 
expatriates without some financial inducement, whether the 


Now in the bookshops: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BRITAIN 


The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and 
has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, President of the Federation 
of British Industries. There are sections on : 


What is Britain?—A picture of Britain in words and 
charts 


How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and direc- 
tories of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
published by: 


Chatto and Windus 
10s. 6d. per copy 


160 pp. 
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inducement be fiscal privilege or higher gross remuneration 
and the relatively high salary basis in America makes British 
tax scales bear heavily on Americans in this country. 

The American business community is making strong 
representations and has a fairly strong card to play—the 
threat that some oil and shipping companies may move to 
the Continent, while others may be dissuaded from making 
Britain their European headquarters. It really seems rather 
foolish whatever the logic, to run this timely risk. The issue 
is one that good sense should be able to settle. 


Entertainers’ Tax 


NE provision of the Finance Bill that the Chancellor 

did not herald in his budget speech is the provision 
empowering the Inland Revenue Department to call for 
returns of all payments in excess of £15 a year, whether or 
not made in the course of trade, for services by persons who 
are not employees. The provision seems to be aimed in 
particular at professional entertainers, whom the Royal 
Commission described as “not always very business-like,” 
and at the BBC which has consistently refused to supply 
voluntarily information on the fees it pays. Some other 
employers have been giving information without compul- 
sion. The {15 limit below which disclosure need not be 
made coincides aptly with the limit for the disclosure of 
bank interest and seems to be enshrined as the de minimis 
limit for the evaders. 


Statistics in Throgmorton Street 


GREAT deal of hard work and thought goes into the 
A statistical booklet on “Interest and Dividends upon 
Securities Quoted on the Stock Exchange London.” It is 
part of the Stock Exchange’s effort to inform the public 
about the real nature and economic value of its work. That 
endeavour is most laudable but it must at least be open to 
question whether statistical tables will lay bare the true 
significance of dividend payments to the man in the street. 
Indeed, the booklet is probably much more useful to the 
man in Throgmorton Street. 

The second of this series of booklets shows that gross 
interest on loan capital in 1955 came to £627 million, on 
preference capital to £75 million and on ordinary capital to 
£522 million, making in all £1,224 million before tax. This 
relates to a nominal capital of £25,095 million and compares 
with interest and dividends of £1,122 million relating to a 
nominal capital of £24,190 in 1954. If the gross dividends 
on ordinary capital are related to market values on June 30, 
1955, the average rate of return is only 5.13 per cent, 
compared with 6.01 in 1954. But, as is pointed out in an 
appendix to the booklet, by no means all of the £1,224 
million comes into personal disposable incomes. Tax has 
to come off first; then there is an element of double 
counting as, for instance, through the receipt of dividends 
by imsurance companies who then declare dividends from 
this income ; and finally a good deal of these payments go 
to Government departments and institutional investors. 
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Allowing for all these factors the compilers of these stat istics 
make the bold guess that the maximum amount flowing into 
the pool of personal disposable income cannot exceed { 590 
million, out of this gross total of £1,224 million. 


Factory Orders in Perspective 


T is slowly becoming easier to gauge the load that manu- 
facturing industry has been placing lately upon the 
building industry in the form of contracts for new factories. 
There is, at present, about six months’ delay before the 
statistics of factory building are reasonably complete, but 
the provisional figures for work begun and finished up to 
the end of 1955, published in this week’s Board of Trade 
Fournal, provide at least a basis for some calculations about 
this element in the investment boom. It appears probable 
from these figures that construction started last year on 
schemes involving 66 million or more sq. ft. in manufactur- 
ing floor area ; and that about 40 million sq. ft. of new space 
was made ready for firms to begin moving in. 

These figures imply that at the end of December work 
was in progress on some 2,500 separate factories and exten- 
sions involving about 914 million sq. ft. Related to the rate 
at which contracts were being completed last year, this 
carry-over figure would be equivalent to another 27} 
months’ work, seven months more than the work in progress 
at the beginning of 1955, measured at the rate of comple- 
tions in 1954. This attempt to put the amount of construc- 
tion work on hand in its proper perspective—the rising rate 
of activity—can at best be only approximate ; for one thing, 
even the largest project is not listed as complete until the 
very last sq. ft. has been finished. 

NEW FACTORIES (Floor area in mn. sq. ft.) 













Under Construction 


| a 


In Hand Dec. 3st 





Since 
Total | Aban- | Startea | ©O™- | 
| donned pleted | Total | Month's 
| Area Work 


But the relative magnitude of hard-and-fast new projects 
queueing up in contractors’ order books is very much harder 
te compute. The number and average size of future schemes 
approved by the Board of Trade has certainly been rising 
sharply. But this location approval is a step in no way akin 
te for instance, an order placed with an engineering fir ; 
it is merely a formal move, required by law, in mana’ 
ment’s early planning of expansion. Some schemes ¢' 
further than thaf—this happened to more than a third o! 
the projected space approved in 1951—whereas others, : 
as some planned last year, are immense schemes inten 
to be carried out in quite separate stages over several ye’ 
Nonetheless, there are no signs yet that the load © 
potential commitments is becoming unmanageable. Bui 
ing contractcrs seem, in fact, to be more concerned 1 


maintaining their activity as the rate of house-buildin: 
cut back. 
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Immense! 





“Wonderful thing steam Sir’’ ‘‘Ah, it is indeed Sir” 
““Great power Sir—immense! Immense!"’ ‘‘Great deal done by steam Sir” 
“‘Ah!—Still in its infancy they say Sir’’. 


HIS snippet of conversation, from Charles Dickens’ 
**Sketches by Boz’’, reflects the wonder and 
importance of steam as a power in the land (and at sea!) 


over a hundred years ago. 


Today, if steam is not in its infancy, it is certainly 

in the full vigour of its manhood. It is used to 
generate over 98% of Britain’s electrical power and is 
the most important servant of industry—versatile 

in its application, providing power and heating for a 
host of products and processes that are the 


very basis of our economic progress. 


Now, as we move into the atomic age, steam is still 
the essential medium; for the conversion of 

atomic to electrical power. The name most clearly 
linked with these developments is that of 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. have, for over 75 years 
been pre-eminent in the design and manufac- 
ture of steam-raising plant for power- 
generation and industry; and during the 
past eight years have collaborated closely 
with the Atomic Energy Authority in the 
Study and design of atomic power plant. 
Already they have manufactured the impres- 
Sive steam-generating towers for Calder Hall 


Immense 


‘A’ atomic power station and are engaged on 
further contracts for similar plant, to the 
value of nearly £6,000,000; involving a total 
of 32 towers. Each of these towers, 80 feet 
high by 17 feet diameter, houses complex 
banks of steel tubing with a length of over 
10 miles, and covered with nearly | 1,000,000 
welded, aerofoil studs—a total of 340,000,000 
for the 32 towers. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD 


THE WORLD’S LEADING STEAM ENGINEERS 
BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


’ 
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What do you know 
about atomics? 


HE PAST TEN YEARS have largely been devoted to 
A cceibies the information and technical know- 
how which will make the next ten years the really 
important period in the development of atomic 
energy. Reactors are being built in many parts of 
the world. Side by side with that, much of the 
basic research that will make energy from atomic 
power a practical proposition is still being done. 
In the work that has already taken place, and in 
the research of the future, Sunvic is playing a vital 
part. Much Sunvic advanced nuclear research 
apparatus is already in use in Britain and abroad. 
And now Sunvic are ready to supply complete 
reactor instrumentation. This contribution to the 
atomic age is made possible by the vast research 
facilities of the A.E.I. Group, to which Sunvic 
belongs. 

Sunvic are proud to be playing their part in 
developing the constructive and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy—in building the atomic future. And 
they are anxious to hear from younger men with 
scientific or technical qualifications who would like 
to devote their brains and energy to this worthwhile 
objective. 


Today Sunvic takes control 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Facte-y, Eastern Industrial Estate, Harlow, Essex. 


Telephone: Harlow 2423] 
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Ask for KLM folder 
“ Flights to and around 
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It’s a holiday all the way 


What fun to get a first lofty view 
of your summer playground from 4 
big KLM airliner! Such comfort, 
such wonderful attention from «!! 
KLM staff! There always seems !0 
be a KLM plane going where and 
when you want it. KLM’s the ticket. 
See your Travel Agent now 

and book early! 


You can get details of all kum summer " 
now from your Travel Agent or KLM Rov4 
Dutch Airlines, London, Birmingham 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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Reminder on Rubber 


WELL-BALANCED and well-argued review of the natural 
A rubber industry has come from the outgoing chairman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association this year. Mr J. W. A. 
Calver makes two main points for which he can justly 
claim attention if not originality. The first is that synthetic 
rubber and the plastics that compete with rubber will be 
produced in whatever quantities the world needs. Though 
the world could conveniently use all the natural rubber 
that can be produced at competitive prices, it will need less 
and less of it the higher the price is. To compete, the 
plantation industry must replant old areas with high-yield- 
ing stock. To illustrate the magnitude of that task Mr 
Calver estimates that less than one-fifth of the 11 million 
acres under plantation rubber today have been planted with 
modern stock. 

The chairman’s second point is that the industry has not 
received much encouragement in this task. Replanting has 
been discouraged by high taxation and by political risks in 
the producing countries. Some amends under the first 
head are now being made in Malaya and Ceylon but in 
Indonesia, where much more rubber could be produced, 
conditions are still discouraging. But in many areas it is 
new planting that should be fostered. After referring to the 
interest that several plantation companies are now taking 
in new lands in Nigeria, Mr Calver asks to what extent, 
politics apart, these companies would prefer instead to 
extend their holdings in South East Asia were the govern- 
ments prepared to lease new land. The answer for one 
company at least, as he must know, is that it would have 
preferred to expand in Malaya. 


Better News of Bank Advances 


HE disturbingly large re-expansion of bank advances of 
T February and March slackened markedly last month. 
In the four weeks to April 18th (the day after the budget) 
the advances of the clearing banks rose by only £4.1 million 
—compared with nearly £40 million in each of the two 
preceding periods, and £43.7 million in the corresponding 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 







Change on 


Month Year 
£m. fm. 













Deposits 33. si ois 245 6,112-3 -+-26°4 ' 

“ Net” Deposits* ... 5,853 -2 + 24-9 | —293-4 
: gm. | oT 

Liquid Assets. . 206 ces 2,039-8 |- (33-4) +27-4 | + 93-2 
Conk ay ethane ks 492-2 | ( 8-1) | —24-9 | — 47-0 
Call Money ......... | 422-4] ( 6-9) | — 4-4| — 11-6 
lreasury Bills ...... 1,017-7 | (16-6) | +-72-1 | +153-1 
Other Bills.......... |. 107-5 | (1-8) | —15-4)} — 1-3 

Investments and Advances | 3,896-0 | (63-7) | — 1-7 | —388-9 
Investments ........ 1,987-2 | (32-5) | — 5-9 | —229-9 
Advances")... 242% 1,908-8 | (31-2) + 4-1} —159-1 

sucapiacileateae IMI I ta nN tet 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 
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(five-week) period last year. The state Gas and Electricity 
corporations were then still financing their capital outlays 
from the banks—and they will apparently continue to do 
so until the passage of the Finance Bill. Advances to the 
private sector must therefore have been cut significantly, 
last month, against the seasonal trend. 


Moreover, the small increase in total advances in April 
was more than offset by sales of investments. These totalled 
£6 million, and were attributable wholly to the National 
Provincial and Lloyds, the two big sellers in March, and 
to Coutts and Co. The net decline in the two categories 
of “ risk ” assets was accompanied by an expansion in liquid 
assets by £27.4 million, so that the average liquidity ratio 
rose from 33.1 per cent to 33.4 per cent of gross deposits ; 
but the two big banks that sold investments still showed 
ratios slightly below 32 per cent. In coming months, bank 
liquidity is in danger of being considerably swollen by an 
increased supply of Treasury bills to finance the seasonal 
Exchequer deficit and the projected repayment of Gas and 
Electricity advances. 


Russian Gold 


le London bullion market is believed to have handled 
no less than 85 per cent of all the fresh gold supplies 
coming on to the international markets last year. 
estimate published in Samuel Montagu’s review amply 
justifies Whitehall’s nervous decision to reopen the market 
in 1954. Nevertheless, turnover at the daily fixings was 
less than half what it was in 1938, the previous complete 
year of freedom in the London gold market. True com- 
parison between the two years is vitiated by the fact that 
most of the business nowadays is done after the fixing. 


Two other important differences exist between the prewar 
gold market and the market today. One, as Samuel 
Montagu point out, is that “in 1938 the market was truly 
a sterling-gold market, with no restrictions at all put on 
the holder of sterling who wished to acquire gold. Today 
the market is in reality a dollar market because the only 
sterling eligible for the purchase of gold is registered or 
dollar area sterling which in turn can only be acquired by 
the sale of dollars.” The other vital change is that the 
present market consists largely—it is estimated to the 
extent of more than a third of the total turnover—of sales 
and purchases by central banks. Owing to the close range 
of prices in London, central banks have found it con- 
venient to buy and sell gold here instead of shipping to 
and from New York, and debtor countries in EPU can buy 
the gold they need for settlement at advantageous terms. 

The review also puts forward interesting, if tentative, 
estimates of current gold production and reserves in the 
Soviet Union. Samuel Montagu, which has connections as 
close as anyone with Russian gold, estimate that current 
annual production is “probably more than 10 million 
ounces.” That would make Russia a good second to South 
Africa (with 14,600,000 ounces). Soviet reserves are guessed 
to be in the region of 200 million ounces, say $7,000 million, 
which would make Russia second only to the US in the list 
of gold holders. 
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The 120 ft. long three-span bridge at Mile 31. 


AGHIASI to KOTOKU 
RAILWAY 


FOR THE GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS: 


> Rendel, Palmer and Tritton 
= > 












: THIS GREAT PROJECT opens Up 


4 


vast areas of new timber and coc0a- 






farming land, and cuts the journey 
from Takoradi to Accra, the capital, by 165 miles. The work 
involved shifting 2,300,000 cubic yards of earth and rock, and 
ve clearing 963 acres of forest. Seven bridges and 165 culverts weré 
“nat eH 4 built, and 65 miles of track laid. Despite difficult climatic condi 


‘ a . tions, Taylor Woodrow completed the contract within 24 ye! 


TAYLOR WOODROW tuild everywhere 


1@ PARK STREET - LONDON + W.I. GROSVENOR 3°7! 
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Copper Climbs Down 


RICES of all non-ferrous metals have dropped in the 
P past month but none so far as copper. But no other 
metal had risen by 70 per cent in the previous eighteen 
months. In the last area of copper shortage, the United 
States, the shortage is disappearing and prices reflect it. In 
the past week the American custom smelters, always highly 
sensitive to a change in the wind, have cut their price by a 
further 24 cents to 45 cents a Ib. (£360 a ton) ; for the first 
time in two years they are now under-selling the American 
producers, who have not yet altered their_posted price of 
46 cents a Ib. (£368 a ton). The fixed selling price of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust companies has been cut by £35 
to £350 a ton cif UK, the first reduction since the fixed 


COPPER PRICES 
£ per ton (at end-month) 
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price scheme was introduced a year ago. The open market 
price in London, reflecting weakness elsewhere, has dropped 
still further, and closed on Thursday at £345 a ton, over 
£90 below the peak of March. The Chilean government, 
which recently obliged the American-owned mines to sell 
Chilean copper in the United States at the London price 
because that was far above the American producers’ price, 
has naturally changed its views now that London is below 
the American price. Chile has always tried to get the best 
of both worlds and to a remarkable extent has succeeded. 
From now on Chilean copper will be sold in the United 
States at the London or American producers’ price, which- 
ever is the higher. 


A Co-operative Wind Tunnel 


HE day after this issue of The Economist went to press, 

the Duke of Edinburgh was due to open a new wind 
tunnel at Bedford subscribed for and jointly owned by 
14 companies in the aircraft industry, five of which are in 
the Hawker Siddeley Group. The other co-owners include 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Rolls-Royce and Bristol, as well as 
smaller companies like Folland, but by no means all the 
big names of the industry. Companies like de Havilland, 
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English Electric and Fairey Aviation, all deeply implicated 
in the design of high-speed aircraft, are not sharing in the 
new venture. 

It has taken more than six years to bring the project to 
completion. The industry’s new tunnel will test models 
of up to 3 foot wing span at transonic speeds ranging 
from just below to just above the speed of sound ; it has 
cost £1.5 million. A few hundred yards away stands a 
vast government-owned wind tunnel that can test models 
of 6 foot span at speeds of up to 2,000 miles an hour: the 
whole complex of research equipment, including turbines, 
generators and smaller tunnels, will cost in the order of 
£9 million. Y 

The aircraft industry is frequently, and often justly, 
accused of expecting the government to finance all its 
enterprises. “The existence of these two new research 
facilities side by side, one government-owned and the other 


privately-financed, is proof that the accusation is not always 
fair. 


Venture in Cotton Futures 


HE Liverpool Cotton Exchange has not been afraid to 
Ai experiment in its efforts to revive futures trading in 
the difficult conditions of the postwar world. Indeed in this 
exchange, the birthplace of futures trading, new ideas are 
debated with an intellectual fervour that smacks more of 
the common-room than the market-place. Since it re- 
opened two years ago it has already introduced three 
contracts, for United States, Egyptian and Sudan cotton. 


_Now the innovators have again won the day; the members 


have agreed in principle to introduce a fourth contract, this 
time for American-type cotton not of American origin. The 
hope that a contract exclusively for United States cotton 
would provide a reasonable hedge for other American-type 
cottons was shattered by American cotton policy. Prices 
of American types have frequently moved far out of parity 
with United States cotton, and the American decision to 
sell its surplus cotton for export at “competitive ” prices 
will not necessarily remove those disparities. Foreign pro- 
ducers, in their anxiety to sell their crops, may drive prices 
well below United States’ levels, as they did last year. 

Hence the new “ mixed” contract has been devised to 
provide a hedge for American types, and it incorporates a 
novel method of establishing price differentials between the 
various growths of cotton (United States, Mexican, Nigerian 
and East African) that may be tendered. If formally 
approved next month, trading will start on July 16th for 
October-December delivery onwards. A decision on whether 
to retain the United States contract will be made in the light 
of experience. No one knows whether the mixed contract 
will succeed, but the exchange is trying its best. 


Far East Cargo Services 


ONSIDERABLE forethought must have gone into the 
C planning of the reorganisation of the Far East cargo 
services announced by the P & O Line. This has been 
made possible in the first place by the addition of two fast 
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new motorships, which will shortly come into service, thus 
providing three groups of four similar vessels which can 
offer three sailings a month from the UK/Continent to the 
Far East. An interesting innovation is a monthly sailing 
from Grangemouth, a deep-water port on the east coast of 
Scotland but only 25 miles from Glasgow which has hitherto 
been rather neglected. 

One set of ships will load in London monthly, but com- 
plete at Rotterdam, thus offering another fast cargo service 
from the Continent to the Far East. This service will 
terminate in China, returning from Tsingtao and Taku Bar 
direct to the Straits and home to Europe. The most recent 
ships concerned have been specially designed for the China 
trade. They are expensive to build and the decision to 
build them must have been taken a long time ago, when 
the prospects of improving trade with China must have 
seemed much less likely than now. Behind the whole plan 
can be detected a confidence that events in the East will 
conspire ultimately to build up a great potential demand 
for trade. The shipowners have played their part in pro- 
viding shipping space ; but it is not within their power to 
ensure that it is filled. 


Bills in Demand 


Tt discount market made another sharp adjustment of 

its bid for Treasury bills at last week’s tender. It 
raised its application price from £98 14s. 5d. to £98 15s. 
per cent, equivalent to accepting a reduction of nearly 4 per 
cent per annum in the interest return on the bills. In 
consequence, the average discount rate on the whole issue 
of £240 million of bills dropped from {£5 2s. 5d. to 
£5 Os. 2d. per cent, easily the lowest rate since Bank rate 
was raised to 5} per cent in mid-February. On the morrow 
of that change the average Treasury bill rate rose to 
£5 5s. 6d. per cent, so that in the past ten weeks it has fallen 
by rather more than } per cent, 

This downward trend does not mean that there has been 
any overt change in official policy, but the authorities are 
plainly prepared to allow short-term rates considerable free- 
dom to find their own level. The unfamiliarly high returns 
available from Treasury bills have made them attractive 
not only to the banks but also to industrial and other holders 
ef liquid balances. But short bonds have also been in good 
demand, and the latest fall in the bill rate is partly a reflec- 
tion of an increase in the attractiveness of bills relative to 
bonds. Yields in the short bond market have been forced 
down sharply in recent weeks. The redemption yield on the 
1957 Serial Funding stock, at just over 47% per cent, is now 
fully *% per cent less than it was immediately after the 
increase in Bank rate, and that on the 2 per cent Exchequer 
stock, 1960, at just under 43 per cent, is almost s per cent 
less. This fall in bond yields has intensified the demand for 
the higher yielding bills, even though that yield is assured 
for only three months. Hence the discount houses, in order 
to prevent their share of the Treasury bill allotment from 
falling, have had to raise their application price. Thanks to 
this increase, the discount houses last week secured 61 per 
cent of the amount for which they applied ; this was the 
highest proportion since April 23 (when the last substantial 
change was made in the bid price) and contrasts with only 
43 per cent in the previous week. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


For the third time efforts to sell the large meat haulage 
unit of British Road Services have come to naught. Tenders 
were inivted in March after further private inquiries had 
been received, but only one offer was received—from Mr 
George Dawson, who made the two previous bids. His 
latest offer has also been turned down by the Transport 
Commission, with the concurrence of the Disposal Board. 


* 


The directors of United Sua Betong have raised the total 
ordinary dividend from 27} per cent to 45 per cent. This 
follows a rise in gross profits from £895,913 to £1,221,198 
and in net profits from £379,691 to £511,809 last year. 


* 


At the time of the rights issue on bonus terms, the 
directors of Tube Investments said that the interim ordinary 
dividend on the new capital would be 5? per cent and would 
be followed by a final of 7 per cent, though they added that, 
allowing for the period when the new shares would be partly 
paid, the total distribution would be equivalent to 14 per 
cent. They have now improved on this estimate by 
declaring an interim of 6} per cent. 


* 


Following the merger of Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company and Clan Line Steamers into British and Common- 
wealth Shipping Company, the chairman of Union-Castle, 
Sir George P. Christopher, has retired, and new appoint 
ments have been made to the boards of the operating com- 
panies. In particular, Lord Rotherwick, Sir Nicholas 
Cayzer, the Honourable H. Robin Cayzer, Mr James ©. 
Dumsday, Mr Francis H. Keenlyside, and Mr James A. 
Thomson have joined the Union-Castle board, which thus 
acquires substantial representation from the Clan Line side 
of the merger. 


* 


E. I. du Pont is to set up a factory in this country for the 
manufacture of weed-killers that are. at present being 
imported from the United States. A new British sub- 
sidiary company, Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) 
Limited is being formed, but Fisons-Pest Control Limited 
will continue to distribute: the weed-killers. This is Du 
Pont’s first manufacturng venture in Britain and the pre- 
liminary announcement makes it plain that the company will 
eventually make a considerable range of products here. 


* 


The concentrating plant at Chibuluma, newest mine of 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group, is being opened th's 
weekend. The mine will produce about 16,000 tons of 
copper and 225 tons of cobalt a year. 
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Arranging 
a party or a banquet? oe 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Klosterkeller 








KLOSTERKELLER is a 
medium-dry Liebfraumilch— 
Advantages for the Location of New Industry the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
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RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 


and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals, solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather, 


the meal. 
Recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants, 


engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, Imported by nd 
packing material. = ke 
nde ai a Cae) GRIERSON, OLDHAM a co. ut. Ettore 
om HT) ' available. 
: 25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 | losterkeller 
MARKETS = HULL serves an inland population of anre 40 orrcuncin 0/8 


Wholesale Wine Merchants Est. 1820 
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14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. | 





Write in confidence to THE TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 





United Steel supply railways all t 
over the world with rails and 
materials for locomotives and 
rolling stock. 

They also provide the raw material 
needs of every other form of 
transport — ships, automotive 
vehicles, cycles and aircraft, for 
United Steel products range over 
the lightest and heaviest forms of 
steel. 

The United Steel organisation is 
not tied to the fortunes of a single 
trade ; it has tactical freedom 

of markets, an important factor in 


economic stability. 
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URNBERRY | - 


The Famous Resort 


| HOTE 


on the sheltered Ayrshire Coast 


for truly personal service 


This is a “SAFARI” passenger’s opinion footnoted ona 


questionnaire form voluntarily filled in during a flight from 
The Ballroom 


Africa. This and many similar unsolicited tributes, gives proof 
that “SAFARI” is the most frequently recommended air 
‘ 


service between the U.K. and East, West and Central Africa 


{ 

j 

| You fly in daylight only . . . sleep in selected 
hotels each night . . . at the lowest fares on the route 


RETURN FARES FROM LONDON 

faa ACCRA...... £151.4.0 (Single) £34 

NAIROBI .... £175 (Single) £97 

ww N’'DOLA..... £205.4.0 (Single) £/i4 

SALISBURY ._ €212.8.0 (ingle) £113 

ee j 4 Operated jointly by 

pe , AIRWORK LTD 

Brompton Air Station, 249 Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 Phone: KNI 439! 
HUNTING-CLAN 


72 Wigmore St., London, W.1 Phone: WEL 7799 Passenger Res. -Skyport 4ll/ 
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An ideal centre 
for large or small-scale 


CONFERENCES 
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CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSES 
PITCH & PUTT COURSE | 
TENNIS COURTS | 
| 
| 
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INDOOR SWIMMING POOL - PRIVATE CINEMA 














The Resident Manager will be happy a a di i pease) eas 
to give full particulars and quote special 2) —. oS Tes / dap) 
AOU Teg rd COL 


rates to conference organisers 
RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH _ 
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Company Notes 


UNLOP RUBBER. Nothing 
citing was expected from the pre- 
inary report of Dunlop Rubber for 
b<« and nothing exciting appears in it. 
xr the third successive year the ordinary 
vidend has been left unchanged at 14 
er cent. On this dividend the Ios. 
dinary stock units yield 6.1 per cent at 
he current price of 23s, At a time when 
ividend restraint is the order of the day 
is difficult to see how the directors could 
ave justified an increase simply on the 
owing of the latest results. 
The group’s trading profit has fallen a 
action, from £17,717,914 to £17,508,519. 
resumably costs were rising and in the 
ear under review a rise in the price of 
atural rubber occurred. The charge 
r depreciation has increased (from 
5,193,986 to £5,643,585), but “ additional 
epreciation for the replacement cost of 
ced asseis” has been reduced slightly, 
rom £460,000 to £420,000. The provision 
r foreign and British taxation is down 
om £7,011,114 to £6,445,963, and this 
more than any other single factor accounts 
or the rise in net profits from £4,858,500 
© £5,057,560. From this profit the net 
brdinary dividends absorb £1,552,117. 


* 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. 
The recent history of Borax Consolidated 
began over 18 months ago when an 
American group buying strongly for con- 
ol, carried the share price up to the then 
nbelievable height of about £5. The 
directors won that engagement. They 
ave since followed a forward policy in 
ublic relations, seeking to make known 
ore about the true value of the under- 
taking and to keep the shareholders with 
them. One of the sequels has been 
another wave of American buying and the 
price last month rose front £9 Is. 3d. to 
ouch £12 2s. 6d. This week the com- 
pany has published its ingenious plan 
for turning to advantage the fact that the 
ompany’s most important assets are in 
the United States and yet preserving ulti- 
mate British control. And Borax deferred 
have fallen back to £10 18s. 9d. 


The plan is threefold: to claim the 
advantages of the depletion allowances 
granted to mining companies in America, 
which on the existing tax basis the British 
Treasury has been simply mopping up ; 
to claim a share in research grants avail- 
able in the USA for strategic minerals, of 
which Boron is one, but to which a British 
company is not entitled,; thirdly, it will 
be much cheaper to raise substantial 
finances for development in America. 
Accordingly the assets in America are be- 
ing transferred to a new partly owned 
American subsidiary, the Borax interest 
in which will be held by another wholly 
owned American subsidiary. Borax itself 
will remain a British (purely holding) 
company and will form another subsidiary 
company to hold its non-American 
interests. Finance will be provided by 


the subscription of a loan of up to $16 
million (£5,710,000) repayable over 20 


years and with average interest of 33 per 
cent by The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York and The 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles. A group of investors headed 
by Lazard Fréres & Co., New York, will 
also subscribe for ordinary shares in the 
new company to the value of about $4 
million (£1,430,000) and will buy from 
the parent company in England further 
Shares to the value of, $3 million 
(£1,070,000). In that way 8} per cent of 
the share capital of the new American 
company will pass into American owner- 
ship. The parent company proposes for 
the next three years to pay its dividends 
out of its accumulated reserves. in this 
country, thus saving tax by not remitting 
profits and leaving the American sub- 
sidiary with further funds for develop- 
ment. 

This is not the final stage in the re- 
arrangement. Borax has a_ substantial 
investment representing about 30 per 
cent of the capital of the United States 
Potash Company and the American opera- 
ting company is negotiating a merger with 
that company. If the merger materialises 
American interests will hold a larger share 
than 8} per cent (though still a minority 
interest) in the American subsidiary. The 
scheme which the Treasury has accepted 
has the merits of compromise and 
ingenuity. But the directors’ circular has 
three shortcomings. It does not show 
what the tax saving actually will be; it 
does not show what the American interest 
in the operating company will be if the 
merger with the United States Potash 
Company goes through ; and it does not 
show what the capitalisation of the new 
operating company will be. What is clear 
is that though British control has been 
preserved, Americans will have the largest 
single voice. They hold about 20 per cent 
of the capital of the parent company and 
will have a substantial interest in the 
American operating company. The new 
American shareholders, however, are in 
full co-operation with the board. 


* 


R!O TINTO. At the moment the 
principal source of Rio Tinto’s income is 
the dividends it receives from its invest- 
ments in the Rhodesian copper producers. 
It receives an income, too, from its one- 
third interest in the Spanish pyrites com- 
pany, and it collects the capital payments 
accruing from the sale of two-thirds of 
that property to Spanish bankers. So far 
it has received £4,066,666 from this sale 
and further instalments of £3,599,999 are 
due between now and 1960. 

At book value Rio Tinto’s unquoted and 
quoted investments total £7,237,947. But 
the market value of the quoted invest- 
ments on December 31st was £26,626,708 
(compared with £20,484,708 at the end 
of 1954) and the directors value the un- 
quoted investments at £3,875,998 (com- 
pared with £3,698,240). In Africa alone 
the market value of quoted investments is 
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£26,281,752 (compared with £17,940,726), 
making up almost all the total. Rio 
Tinto’s interests in subsidiary companies, 
largely the developing uranium and base 
metal exploration companies in Canada 
and Australia, are now shown separately ; 
these, including shares and advances, 
come to £5,837,902. As might be 
expected from companies in the first 
stages of development, these subsidiaries 
made a net loss of £85,593 in 1955, but 
Rio Tinto’s total income from investments 
and loans came to £2,607,043, compared 
with £2,317,393 in 1954. From a net 
income after tax of £1,500,517 the direc- 
tors, as promised at the time of the rights 
issue in March, have declared a tax-free 
dividend of 15 per cent, absorbing 
£637,500. They then said that the 15 per 
cent tax-free dividend would be main- 
tained in the current year on the enlarged 
capital. 


The rights issue illustrates the com- 
pany’s policy of financing its commitments 
in the developing companies by new 
money and remittances from Spain, leav- 
ing its investment portfolio untouched. 
That policy makes sense. The invest- 
ments, promising in themselves, are 
needed to provide dividends while the 
developing interests are working up to full 
production. Profits from the new ven- 
tures will ultimately provide the real 
excitements. 


These ventures so far are faring well. 
In Africa, exploration proceeds apace. In 
Canada, Rio Tinto last year acquired an 
interest in Algom Uranium ines, 
engaged in developing the Quirke and 
Nordic deposits ; production from the first 
deposit will begin in the late summer and 
from the second about six months later. 
Algom will one day be among the largest 
uranium mines in the world and it has 
already contracted to sell about $200 
million worth of uranium oxide. In 
Australia, Rio Tinto’s principal interest 
is in the Mary Kathleen uranium deposit ; 
the mine should come into production in 
March, 1959, and it has already contracted 
to sell about £30 million worth of uranium 
oxide. Yet uranium makes up only about 
15 per cent of Rio Tinto’s interests and 
base metals 60 per cent. 


* 
ESTATE DUTIES INVEST. 
MENT TRUST. A handful of 


companies has been formed in the last 
few years to take up shares in private 
companies, so that their owners can find 
funds to meet death duties. The best 
known of these is the Estate Duties Invest- 
ment Trust—“ Edith ”—which has just 
reported for the year to March 31st. Edith 
is under the management of ICFC and 
its chairman is Lord Piercy ; its capital is 
owned by insurance companies and in- 
vestment trusts. 


On March 31st the company’s invest- 
ments stood at £1,355,317, am increase of 
£304,684 on the previous year ; the com- 
pany also shows outstanding offers to buy 
investments totalling £137,500, compared 
with £303,004 in 1955. As in earlier years 
Edith passed on some of the shares offered 
to its shareholders rather than taking them 
all into its own portfolio. The company’s 
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initial capital was fully invested by March, 
1955. Further money was brought in by 
the issue in September of £500,000 of a 
44 per cent debenture (1976-80) and by 
the issue of £125,000 of ordinary shares 
this March ; Edith entered the new finan- 
cial year with £349,158 in liquid resources 
and so far has seen “no particular reflec- 
tion of the credit squeeze upon the volume 
of applications.” 

From investments, which are usually in 
the form of preferred ordinary shares and 
which range in value between £10,000 and 
£65,000, Edith earned a net income before 
tax of £86,296, compared with £54,687 in 
1954-55. The dividend has been raised 
from 5 to 6} per cent. In his review of a 
year of steady progress, Lord Piercy makes 
a plea for “a consolidation and stream- 
lining of the provisions for Estate Duty. 
There aré other tax reforms more urgently 
needed, but this one should not be for- 
gotten. 

+ 


ROYAL MAIL LINES. A 
year ago the chairman of Royal Mail 
Lines, Mr W’. C. Warwick, said that the 
company could not look forward to any 
quick improvement in passenger and 
freight business on the South American 
routes, but that on the other routes served 
by the company, in the Caribbean and 
the North Pacific, the prospects were good. 
The company no doubt gained some 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 

Operating profits...... 1,639,736 1,768,302 
Profits of past years.... 108,563 95,399 
Investment income .... 296,326 299,882 
Tolal income.......... 2,044,625 2,163,583 
Tee <5 55 ae 183,996 223,950 
Depreciation & replace- 

OO ei aks ean 1,611,112 1,586,509 
Net profit ......-..0.. 249.517 ‘278.124 
Ordinary dividend .... 230,000 276,000 


benefit from the rise in freight rates and 
in the year to December 31st last it 
earned a trading profit of £1,768,302, 


£128,566 higher than the 1954 profit. This * 


profit was struck after charging the new 
item of £100,000 as a grant to the staff 
superannuation fund and it included only 
£54,500, compared with £145,000 in 
1954, written back from reserves. Hence 
the increase in profits earned from trading 


was better than the figures at first sight 
suggest. 

The charge for depreciation of the fleet 
and buildings was reduced from £961,112 
to £434,509, but the appropriation to the 
fleet replacement and depreciation fund 
was increased from £650,000 to £1,152,000. 
But the group’s net profits rose from 
£249,517 to £278,124. The directors were 
satisfied enough with this result—and, 
presumably, with business prospects this 
year also—to add a bonus of 2 per cent 
to the repeated ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent. On the new payment of 12 per 
cent, against 10 per cent in 1954, the £1 
stock units yield £7 9s. per cent at the 
current price of 32s. 3d. 


* 


BRITISH PAINTS and 
INTERNATIONAL PAINTS. 
The paint manufacturers continue to earn 
good profits, but costs are rising, compe- 
tition at home and abroad is keen and 
margins are being trimmed. In com- 
menting on the rise in the trading profits 
of British Paints from £919,618 to 
£1,089,002 in 1955 the chairman, Mr J. W. 
Adamson, points out that sales constituted 
a new record and profits would also have 
been a record but for exceptionally keen 
competition. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if a similar story underlies last 
year’s rise in the trading profits of Inter- 
national Paints from (£1,379,019 to 
£1,404,853. 

Both companies report increases in net 
profits ; those of British Paints have risen 
from £297,186 to £411,048 and those of 
International Paints from £581,983 to 
£634,892. But both companies have left 
their ordinary dividends unchanged— 
British Paints at 25 per cent (absorbing 
£110,544) and International Paints at 20 
per cent (absorbing £245,870). On these 
dividends the 4s. units of British Paints at 
15s. 3d. xd. yield £6 11s. and the 4s. units 
of International Paints at 13s. 9d. yield 
£5 16s. A newcomer to this field of com- 
petition may be Reckitt and Colman. It 
has just made a cash offer of about £1.2 
million for all the preference and ordinary 
capital of Sissons Brothers, the long- 


established paint and varnish manufac- 
turers of Hull. 
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THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 






Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950 = 100) 


Group 4 a 
| April} Jan. | Feb. 
| 26, | 31, | 28, 
1955 | 1956 | 1956 


' 


Ordinary Shares :— i 
. | 151-4) 148-4 








Average Yields 


(per cent) 
Mar. | April | April | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April 
27, | 24, | 26, | 31, | 28 | qT, 34, 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 















Electrical engineering . . 134-3 | 135-9 152-5] 4-77 | 4-87 , . . 
Engineering ........... 176-0 | 177-3 | 165-9 164-4 180-5] 4-44 | 4-66 4-96 3-08 2-10 
Motors and aircraft..... | 174-7 | 174-0 | 165-1 158-4 176-0] 5-11 | 4-94 | 5-3] | 5°56 | 5°46 
Chain stores .........+.. | 258-5 255-6 | 247-6 | 247-4 | 269-1] 3-56 | 4-25 | 4-38 4-39 | 4-04 
Cotton textiles 2121777 109-5 | 104-6 | 101-2 100-5 | 102-6] 7-93 | 8-64 | 9-03 | 9-05 | 8.92 
CRON oo kak es | 194-4 | 199-7} 191-9 | 186-5 | 212-8] 4-40 | 4-75 | 4-93 | 5-08 | 4-46 
OF 60a opps swan sisseevs | 187-9 | 228-8 226-4 | 242-5 277-2] 5-96 | 5-43 | 5-47 | 5-12 4-68 
NE. soa sso on oh | 151-6 | 176-6 | 168-0 168-1 | 179-0] 5-41 | 5-02 | 5-62 | 5°75 | 5-54 
Investment trusts ..... | 202-6 217-7 | 205-3 | 207-3 | 221-6] 4-46 | 4-69 | 5-25 | 5-16 4-93 
Industrials :— -1 
Ordinary (all classes) ... | 149-9 | 147-1 | 139-5 | 138-9| 151-4] 5-55 | 5-90 | 6-95 | ¢. : 
Puehereenee. oes dc ds | 90-3 | 80-4| 76-3) 77-1) 77-9] 5-05 | 5- He ee ae 
Debenture............. | 85:1] 75°9| 72-6) 72-4| 72-3] 4- | 5-66 | 5-66 | 5-67 
Total (capital goods). ..... 167-6 | 168-2 | 156-5 | 154-6 | 170-8 4-91 | , . 
Total (consumption goods), | 133-2 122-1 | 115-9 | 113-9 | 120-6} 6- 7.08 7.23 6.89 
. , ' } 
Consals S656 ois avn ces | 86-5 | 78-0; 17-8! 75-4 | 16-6) 4- 4-55 | 4-701 4-62 
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3S [te 
after the reduction in the Treasury i 
rate last week. A gain of 3: took 2 pe 
cent Conversion 1958-9 to 93)” and 2 p= 
cent Exchequer 1960 improved by | y 
g1i3. Other gilt-edged securities eased og 


Monday after a firm close last week hy 
recovered after the disclosure of 1 furth 
rise in the gold reserves; 3! per cen 
War Loan gained {4 to 733 xd and 2 pe 
cent Funding 1966/8 advanced 4 furth 
fs on Wednesday to 83\%—a 
of 12 since last week. 

Industrial stocks declined unt! 


ar 
wa 


the last 


day of the old account, but then revived 
and continued to improve in the new 
account. Insurance stocks advanced again, 
Legal and General reaching 26.. Alex- 


anders Discount gained 15. 6d. to 245. 4&4. 
Dollar stocks rose with Aluminium Lid 
jumping $20 to $2424 (London terms) on 
the increased quarterly dividend. Inter- 
national Nickel improved from $14 
to $1703. Building shares were strong 
in the new account ; Associated Portland 


Cement touched 112s. 6d. and Rugby 
Portland Cement 25s. 3d. Stores made 
similar gains, Marks & Spencer 


rising 3s. 3d. from last week to 70s. 61, 
Debenhams 2s. 3d. to 37s. and GUS A 
2s. to 39s. 9d. On Wednesda CA 
Parsons jumped 3s. 3d. to 86s. 4d 
and A. Reyrolle 3s. 6d. to 110s. Other 
electrical stocks showed slight changes 
from last week. Steel producers recovered 
from their recent inactivity and several 
good gains occurred in engineering stocks. 

Once again oils dominated the market 
with Shell and Royal Dutch surging up 
to 8% and 76} respectively. British Petro- 
leum and Burmah reached 144s. 1d. and 
89s. respectively. Kaffirs closed firm on 
Friday but then fell back. Copper was 
weak on the London market and Khode- 


sian producers at first declined in sym- 
pathy. They recovered later, Rhokan 
returning to 40 and Tanganyi\: Con- 


cessions to 73. Rubbers were 
depressed but Suas rose 6d. © 5! 
following the dividend announce: 


>neraily 


—— 
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To earliest date 


ices, 1955 


h Low 


87 


20 
404 


1l1/- 
0} 20/- 
40) 38/6 

67/6 





* Ex dividend. 
(g) On 16%. 











Gross: vield. 


(j) On 15%. 


+ Tax free. 
(hk) On 83% 











(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 








(b) Final dividend. 
(p) On 18% 


(c) Year’s dividend. 






















1 $11 
BRITISH FUNDS | 5.2 | price | vv Gross | 
AND ce, rice, | ield, os Prices, Jan. 1 | 
A Mz Yield, -— Last Two ! Pri fs 
GUARANTEED ee af ee May 2, to May 2, 1956; Dividends | ORDINARY Age “35 | rice, | May 
STOCKS | 16 Tait STOCKS — [1956 | 1956'| 1956. 
: lf. a) sd y ; 9 . -_ 
Funding 23% °52-57.....| 984 | 98 4: [ 4: ee a wae te | : 
War Bonds 2}% °54-56... | 99 99 31 5(419 1 Be | er Ta 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox {1| 8l/- | T9/-* $15 ii 
War Loan 3% "55-59... oat | ooh | 3 5 lade oll see | aeet| att ‘s'ebormantone fi.....| 336 | 323 [419 3 
Exchequer 5% Reet i. 100} | 1004 | 2 7111416 5 | 54 9 _— SS aDormas hone fh: > 33/6 | 32/3 1419 3 
Conversion 4°, ‘57-58....| 98% 98} |216 81417 61] 55/6 40 /- 20 c 34a Guest Keen N’fold {1.| 52/6 52/6 316 2m 
Serial Funding 23% 1957.) 97% 974 |3 5 014 4 1 | T5/ * . + € bimeter Bos £1... «+--+ 33/9 55 /— 3 12 9m 
Conv. 2% 1958-59....... oF | 93% |31r 6] 421 suf at-ty | S8c | al 8 bSummerst Lioyda £1.| 70/9 } 61/315 4 1 
Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 91% | 9141310 8|4 9 8] 57 b | 39/- | 4) 8 bSummers (John) (1...) 47/- | 46/6 15 3 3 
Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... a4; | 948 13 3 7/411 11499 26/6 3a) 11 bSwan Hunter {1..... 57/6* | 56/3 | 419 7 
Excheauer Sie Wrrcs és| sel | sre 13 7 ol ais galas | saan | Bde] ThelVickersgls*.....2 | Reins ise 
{ Funding 24% 56-61 TERA | 90} 91% | 3 1 1 4 10 3] a 32 43 2}a 746 Vickers £1 eoveceueee ; 42 3° | 41 9 4 15 10 
Funding 3% '59-69...... 30} | 81} | 310 61419 51) 24/6 | 19/10 aa | | 
Funding 4% °60-90...... sete | got [3 6 G|7 2 licl 23/7 | 19/10t Ca § Berets Dye tf ENS teeta 
Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 79% | 80% | 310 3| 419 91) 25/104) 21/9 o LR Fee Caves th. -++| Soe 4 aoe te ae oe 
Exchequer 3% 62-63... 90f | 91/3 3 1/411 91] 44/- |, 359 NN ith lee lee len 
Exchequer 24% 9 mist: mits? Slew ay. | 3/9 $ : 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 40/6 | 39/4 |5 1 3 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67) 79% | 80% | 312 2|416 31) 30/- | 25/3 5 ge ees ort") Soca. hae gene 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 764 114, |3 6 31416 7 31/73 | 269 a 1746Lancs. Cotton {1..... 26/9 | 26/- |912 4 
Victory 4% '20-76....... | 93f | 93§ 13 0 8/417 it} : ee: ee Sa ee ee ee 
Funding 3% "66-68...... | 813 | 83% 13 9 4/418 Ti] 22/- | 1777 wre he ome | 
Conv. 34% 1969........ | gor | 87 |3 5 51418 3] 9- | 6/104 ib oe British seem. a 14/2 a wlen ne 
Treas. 34% °77-80. 81} | 82/3 2 1/4 16 111) 44/3 | 32 ish Motor ~ | “7/3 | 8 12 
2 teas 0 £1-80.....4.. 4} 24a| 5 6 Ford Mot (- 
Treas 34% "19-81....... 81¢ | 81; | 3 or fl.......| 8/5 | 33/9 | 4 81 
Ketan ace) BY | BED R/T BS BY) pt Beaker es |e |2 4s 
“unding -2004..| 79 1b R . XS > 3 
Consols 4°, Prag ge + sof a1 | : a a ; au 7 85/6 5a 12}6 or Royce fl ...... 100/- (103/14 | 3 7 10 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. "52, 724° | 73§*| 214 9/415 1s] 18/10) 14/6 | 1790 6 a Boots Pure Drug 3 | 
Conv. 34% alt. April 'eL.. 724 | 73) |2 1411) 418 84) 32/108 ioe | 20'S tyalDebenhams 10°... | % = | 3. | tana 
freas. 3% aft. April ‘66.. 643 | 213 8| 413 7f| 39/10} 32/99 | 455 15 aGt.U ; 6 6 
Consols 24%... . 54 | 55 (212 5/411 3Sf[Tl/la 57 . niversal ‘A’ 5/-..| 37/6 | 39/6 | 711 11 
Consols 2$%..--.eeceeee | /10}, 30 6 1T$aMarks &S ‘A5 | 67/6 
Treas. 24% aft. April °75.} 53% 54 212.8} 4 J : 2 Ini a cect a: os 
Br. Elec 44% °67-69..... BS Se ee a eae ee tol Sent | Be] Se8bWootworth'g/-7."--_| 61/3 | 21/e* | 7 9 Sa 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 77% | 78 13 85/418 24} . ee eee 61/3 | 619 |411 9 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... | 76} 17% 13 5 1/415 4101456 | 99/- 14 6 5 aBritisb Feneten 1 .|132/6 ; 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-19..... | 91k | 91f | 21810) 417 41/906 | 63/- | 10ke 5 alBurmah fl... ...| 82/6 y eet 
Br. Gas 4° 69-12. 2... ee) or 2 2187s Sait ies | ye 1 bRova Dutch 1004 ..| £70} | FT | 2 8 10 
— te eee t | : 0 1172 . ~h reel fh 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71... 844 | 85§ | 3 5 1/418 $1 42 3 31,10) ‘3 al Hefe Trinidad L's pccoetaee Pat tear e 
Br Gas 3% "90.98, 5... 70j* | 714 | 218 10| 4 10 10! | See a et ieee 
r. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 11% | 78} |3 8 | it. & Com’ wi 
Br. Trans. 4°, "REPEC case 33h" $9) 3 0 4 4 18 11 i 4 : “otal “iyocunard 1 ee 26 . (Reig sk 
Br. Trans. 3% '78-88.....|_ 714 | 73% |3_1 7) 413 10/] 35/9 | 29/- | Sa 5 OP & 0. Dei i... | 32/-*| 32-150 0 
({) Flat yield. (I) To iatest date. * Ex dividend SACRE AGUS | 
Bsumed, aver lit . , . 72/14 | 45/- Tha, 146 Assoc. Elect. {1...... 70 /- wd 
d, average lite approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s 6d. in ¢. AS $ e - * b - a Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. ‘108 9 a. 6 ; 7 : 
bb Be 
Pree Jant] TRUSTER | Pres, | Pr | Wits 2 135] i detec... | 595 | seat leis o 
May STOCKS AND Apr. 25, May 2,| May 2, | 556 | 40/6 4a 8 bBrit. Aiuminium {1 ..| 52/- | 55/- 4 7 : 
Hich | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1956 1956 1956 60/.. | 47 7$ | t10 @ +746 Bret. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 51/- | 51/-* 519 4 
= rp | sa a edie teres Be Pacific $25.| $625 | $62} 4 6 4 
| Cer 04 ha b Decca Record 4/. ....| 30/- | 
803 | 77} Aust. 33% 65-69 ....| 80} 803 |5 7 Ou 29 9  19/7$| 106 4 aDunlop Rubber 10 23/6 | > : ; x ° 
87} | 80 Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 824 825 |510 5! 66/14 47/3 4a 835 English Elect. 41..... 57/6 | 55/- | 410 : 
88° | 85 IN. Zealand 4% '7678.| 854 | 85$-| 5 2 10/| 65/6 50/3 946 44aGeneral Elect.{1.... 57/6 | 57/6 | 4 17 5 
644 | 57} L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 61 61* | 418 4 | 49/10) 41/3 4a 6 bimp.Chemical {1.... 48/- | 48/6 | 4 2 6 
85} 84 (Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 84 8 |5 7 411),62/9 49 84a 124bImp. Tobacco {1..... 51/- 51- |8 483° 
683 63 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, "34- 2003 66} 664 | 417 61 $1714 $141z $2-90c $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v ... $1644 $170} 31411 
97 94} Agric. Mort. 5%, 59-89 954°, 955 |5 5 9! 64/6  52/- Tha 12}bLondon Brick {1.....| 61/- | 61/3 | 6 10 
112} | 102} German 7%, 1924.... 111 | 110 a 30/3 22/9 6§a 15}6MonsantoChemicais5: | 30/- | 30/- | 3 15 0 
199} | 187 [German 54% 1930...7 197 193} : 69/1} 55/3 44a 12 bTate & Lylefl..... 68 /- | 68/- | 417 : 
220 | 208 |Japan 5% 1907...... 219 2194 69/6 54/9 12}5 6ja Tube Investments {1 | 65/- | 65/- 14 6 2 
260} | 2474 (Japan 54% Conv. 1930 259} | 257} 1156 95/9 5a 20 bTurner & Newall ¢1..|108'9 {1131514 8 5 
| 80 7h 2 Th 4 a srideUniced & Cea bec 78/1 19/44 319 4 
6 1} a + United Molasses 10/-. .| 42/6 41/103 6 
ae 40/- 27/6 $2746 t24aCons. Tea & Lands {1.} 33/9 : mS 
Last Two ORDINARY Price, Price, | Yield, 2/10} 2/- c “a a London Asiatic Rbr. 2. 2/3 = 2 “7 a * 
ta) (b) tc) | STOCKS 3 | —> May 2, 9 | 41/- a b United a £1) 53/9 | 51/3 1711 3 
= z 8} 7% 20 a 50 bAngio-Amer. 10/- 7} 7 I 
%o , Banks & D1scouNT s 2 as seu 
8.4) ‘} oBarclays {1 ........- ais (arm 18 TS ieee Pay dee Castes rik Se Reg, By viedd ok ae 
6 a & bLlovds ‘A’ £5, 14 pd.. 55/6 | 85/6 |5 8 1) 50/6 | 43/- 10a 1246 Rendtontin (i. | aee [483 (918 5 
a Midland £1, fully l/- 71/- 5 1 5 | 10/2} 8/6 94 ¢ 28 cLondon Tin 4/-...... 
9a 9 BN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 67/- 1/- ¢ London Tin 4/- ...... 9/83; 10- 11 310 
8a 8 b Westmstr‘B’{4, (iid. 13/- 74 ~ | : ; 1 = = eee ee eee _ 393 6iz i 
Sja 3} Alex anders £1 ses a 4 32/6.| 3446 | 4 611 ] * ; j 
5a 5 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 34/6 | 366 59 7 New York Closing Prices 
6a 640 | nion Dise. {1....... 49/- | 486 |5 3 1 7 . - 
P sarc. (D.C.O.) £1 ..... 34/- | 34/- 3:18 45 Apr. | May Apr. | Mz rr. | May 
Tia: 740 Chart. Bk. of India {1 38/6 | 37/6 8 0 0 25 2 25 "2" “I Bry 
ial 3741 aa | $ $ See $3 
a ae Gr Gee. {Resi ss 953-4. 37 117 Balt. & Ohio. . iaiettinn 1 OF ) 5 
+20 a +47} Pearl £1, fully pd..... 50 23 5 2 5 a ay sf , aay at ae Pree | at 3 wx raeee 151} 135} 
t117}c +125 cPrudential ‘A’{1....| 46* | 46 | 414 6 IN.Y.Cent....4 43 | 43) ‘el. of Am... 7" 16} ear ‘Rode k at 33 
BREWERIES, ETC s 9 s Kchrysier .....| 69% 3 ; es rs 
10 a| 33 biBass {l..,.........- 115/- |115/- |7 9 7 Asante al. Bs 13 132] cen, Ele a: Sat el" fet. Oil ai NJ coe | cat 
104d 8 a Distillers ess tent 24/- | 23/9 | 412 8 Btand. Gas... 10} 103 ksen. Motors ... 434 a4 TUS. ct? 208 ef 
a yuinness 10/-........ 42 /- 41/6 6 O 6 {United Corp. 6} 7 00d year ee 68 714 (WwW sti , 
. a. 3 : 1 WOaE,., .. i ting? se. 
146 7 aWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 75/74 | 73/9 _| 5 13 11 IW. Union Tel.| 20 Inter. Nickel . 90f 954 cake. 49° 48) 





(d) On 324%. 
tax free. (s) On 63% 


(t) On 133%. 


(e) To earliest date. 
(ts) 


On 113%. 


(w) On 


(f) Flat 


14%. 
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initial capital was fully invested by March, 
1955. Further money was brought in by 
the issue in September of £500,000 of a 
4} per cent debenture (1976-80) and by 
the issue of £125,000 of ordinary shares 
this March ; Edith entered the new finan- 
cial year with £349,158 in liquid resources 
and so far has seen “no particular reflec- 
tion of the credit squeeze upon the volume 
of applications.” 

From investments, which are usually in 
the form of preferred ordinary shares and 
which range in value between £10,000 and 
£65,000, Edith earned a net income before 
tax of £86,296, compared with £54,687 in 
1954-55. The dividend has been raised 
from 5 to 6} per cent. In his review of a 
year of steady progress, Lord Piercy makes 
a plea for “a consolidation and stream- 
lining of the provisions for Estate Duty. 
There aré other tax reforms more urgently 
needed, but this one should not be for- 
gotten. 

> 


ROYAL MAIL LINES. A 
year ago the chairman of Royal Mail 
Lines, Mr Y’. C. Warwick, said that the 
company could not look forward to any 
quick improvement in passenger and 
freight business on the South American 
routes, but that on the other routes served 
by the company, in the Caribbean and 
the } orth Pacific, the prospects were good. 
The company no doubt gained some 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Operating profits...... 1,639,736 1,768,302 
Profits of past years.... 108,563 95,399 
Investment income .... 296,326 299,882 
Total income.......... 2,044,625 2,163,583 
TORRONE 5 isa Fes sss 183,996 223,950 
Depreciation & replace- 
PE a5 0 ics ows = 1,611,112 1,586,509 
PG DOORN. < nko oa vus 249,517 278,124 
Ordinary dividend .... 230,000 276,000 


benefit from the rise in freight rates and 
in the year to December 31st last it 
earned a trading profit of £1,768,302, 


£128,566 higher than the 1954 profit. This ° 


profit was struck after charging the new 
item of £100,000 as a grant to the staff 
superannuation fund and it included only 
£54,500, compared with £145,000 in 
1954, written back from reserves. Hence 
the increase in profits earned from trading 


was better than the figures at first sight 
suggest. 

The charge for depreciation of the fleet 
and buildings was reduced from £961,112 
to £434,509, but the appropriation to the 
fleet replacement and depreciation fund 
was increased from £650,000 to £1,152,000. 
But the group’s net profits rose from 
£249,517 to £278,124. The directors were 
satisfied enough with this result—and, 
presumably, with business prospects this 
year also—to add a bonus of 2 per cent 
to the repeated ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent. On the new payment of 12 per 
cent, against 10 per cent in 1954, the £1 
stock units yield £7 9s. per cent at the 
current price of 32s. 3d. 


* 


BRITISH PAINTS and 
INTERNATIONAL PAINTS. 
The paint manufacturers continue to earn 
good profits, but costs are rising, compe- 
tition at home and abroad is keen and 
margins are being trimmed. In com- 
menting on the rise in the trading profits 
of British Paints from £919,618 to 
£1,089,002 in 1955 the chairman, Mr J. W. 
Adamson, points out that sales constituted 
a new record and profits would also have 
been a record but for exceptionally keen 
competition. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if a similar story underlies last 
year’s rise in the trading profits of Inter- 
national Paints from (£1,379,019 to 
£1,404,853. 

Both companies report increases in net 
profits ; those of British Paints have risen 
from £297,186 to £411,048 and those of 
International Paints from £581,983 to 
£634,892. But both companies have left 
their ordinary dividends unchanged— 
British Paints at 25 per cent (absorbing 
£110,544) and International Paints at 20 
per cent (absorbing £245,870). On these 
dividends the 4s. units of British Paints at 
15s. 3d. xd. yield £6 11s. and the 4s. units 
of International Paints at 13s. 9d. yield 
£5 16s. A newcomer to this field of com- 
petition may be Reckitt and Colman. It 
has just made a cash offer of about £1.2 
million for all the preference and ordinary 
capital of Sissons Brothers, the long- 
established paint and varnish manufac- 
turers of Hull. 
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| Price Indices 


| (Dec. 29, 1950 = 100) 


Group 7 


Feb. 












26, | Si. 28, 
1955 | 1956 | 1956 
Ordinary Shares :-— i 

Electrical engineering... | 151-4} 148-4 | 134-3 
Engineering ........... 176-0 | 177-3 | 165-9 
Motors and aircraft..... | 174-7 | 174-0; 165-1 
Cult BRON io a | 258-5 | 255-6 | 247-6 
Cotton textiles......... 109-5 | 104-6 | 101-2 
CREO oo Sac Rome ve | 194-4 | 199-7} 191-9 
CORR nie Se se | 187-9 | 228-8 | 226-4 
NEE Sais ios os 0a 0 151-6 | 176-6 | 168-0 


Investment trusts 


| 202-6 | 217-7 | 203-3 
i | 


j 


Industrials :— 
} 149-9 | 147-1 | 139-5 


Ordinary {all classes) ... 


Preference............. | 90-3) 80-4/ 76-3 
SUN. 6 ao 5 ink a's coe | 85-1 75-9 72-6 | 
Total (capital goods)...... | 167-6 | 168-2 | 156-5 | 


Total (consumption goods). | 133-2 | 122-1 115-9 | 
Consols 24% 86-5) 78-0; 77-8 | 















Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Mar, | April] April | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | ri. 
oar | Agel April | Jon. | Reb. | Mac. | Apel 
1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 








135-9 152-5 4-77 | 4-87 | 5-40 | 5-35 . 

164-4 180-5] 4-44 | 4-66 | 4-96 | 5-03 4-40 
158-4 176-0] 5-11 | 4-94 | 5-31 | 5-56 | 5-46 
247-4 269-1] 3-56 | 4-25 | 4-38 | 4-39 | 4-04 
100-5 | 102-6] 7-93 | 8-64! 9-03 | 9-05 | 8-92 
186-5 | 212-8] 4-40 | 4-75 | 4-93 | 5-08 | 4-46 
242-5 277-2] 5-96 5-43 | 5-47 | 5-12 | 4-68 
168-1 | 179-0] 5-41 | 5-02 | 5-62 | 5-75 | 5-54 
207-3 221-6] 4-46 | 4-69 | 5-25 | 5-16 | 4-93 

| { i | 

138-9 | 151-4] 5-55 | 5-90 | 6-25 | 6-31 | 5-90 
77-1| 77-9] 5-05 | 5-68 | 5-98 | 5-92 |-5-86 
72-4 72-3] 4-83 | 5-42 | 5-66 | 5-66 | 5-67 
154-6 | 170-8] 4-91 | 5-03 | 5-44 | 5-50 | 5- 

113-9 | 120-6] 6-05 | 6-69 | 7-08 | 7-23 6.89 
75-4 16-6] 4-09 | 4-54} 4-55 | 4-70] 4-62 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 23 


Next Contango Day: May 23: 
Next Settlement Day: May 8) 


SHORT-DATED Government stocks rose 
after the reduction in the Treasury Rij! 
rate last week. A gain of 35 took 2 pe, 
cent Conversion 1958-9 to 93} and > per 
cent Exchequer 1960 improved by | jp 
g1}3. Other gilt-edged securities eased on 
Monday after a firm close last week by: 
recovered after the disclosure of a further 
rise in the gold reserves; 34 per cent 
War Loan gained {é to 73% xd and 2 per 
cent Funding 1966/8 advanced a fur: 
fs on Wednesday to 83i%—a tort. 
of 13 since last week. 

Industrial stocks declined until the las: 
day of the old account, but then revived 
and continued to improve in the new 
account. Insurance stocks advanced azain, 
Legal and General reaching 262. Alex- 
anders Discount gained 1s. 6d. to 345. 6d 
Dollar stocks rose with Aluminium Lid 
jumping $20 to $2424 (London terms) on 
the increased quarterly dividend. Inter- 
national Nickel improved from $15; 
to $1703. Building shares were ng 
in the new account ; Associated Portland 
Cement touched 112s. 6d. and Rugby 
Portland Cement 25s. 3d. Stores made 
similar gains, Marks & 
rising 3s. 3d. from last week to 70s. 6d, 
Debenhams 2s. 3d. to 37s. and GUS A 
2s. to 39s. 9d. On Wednesday C. A. 
Parsons jumped 3s. 3d. to 86s. 3d 
and A. Reyrolle 3s. 6d. to 110s. Other 
electrical stocks showed slight changes 
from last week. Steel producers recovered 
from their recent inactivity and several 
good gains occurred in engineering stocks 

Once again oils dominated the marke! 
with Shell and Royal Dutch surging up 
to 8% and 76} respectively. British Peiro- 
leum and Burmah reached 144s. 1}<. and 
89s. respectively. Kaffirs closed firm on 
Friday but then fell back. Copper was 
weak on the [Sondon market and Riode- 
sian producers at first declined in 
pathy. They recovered later, Rhokana 
returning to 40 and Tanganyika (on- 
cessions to 737. Rubbers were generilly 
depressed but Suas rose 6d. to 
following the dividend announcen 
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Sil 
BRITISH FUNDS | | _Net . 
ces, Jan. 1 Price, | Price, | Yi Gross : 
« May 2, 1956 ND “ ield, | yieia, | Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two ! Price, | Price, | Yield 
| | GUARANTEED 485,25 MayZ,) May 2, | yay, [to May 2 1956) Dividends | ORDINARY apr. 25,| May 3,| May 2. 
High | Low STOCKS ; | 36 Tine | bow (a) (b) (c) 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
‘ Yous xe y , &%. § a 
184 97 Funding 23% "52-57... | 98 98} %o Yo TEEL & ENGINEERING ' és. d. 
oy | 984 |War Bonds 2}% °54-56. . | 90% B Ste Boke: ABE. = 7a 8 bBabcock & Wilcox {1 81/- | 79/-* | 3 15 11 
csi | 93$ {War Loan 3% "55-59... or | hls t Shae ba ee lactl 2 Miberenteens | me lms lems 
100 | 99%} Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100} | 1004 | 6 = ¢ § eDorman Long fi... 33/6 | 32/3 | 419 3 
| | 1004 |2 711}416 5154/9 | 40/- | 20 34a(Guest Keen N’ 
i | Gr Conversion 4% '97-58....| 98% | 98f | 216 8|417 61] 556 | 416 | 15a 4 bMetal Box fl wih) Oe et 
77% | 95} (Serial Funding 23% 1957. 97% 974 |3 5 014 4114 5; 61/- 5 . 12 sineon Box {l...-.... | 93/9 | 55/- 312 9m 
138 9] Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 93} | 93 & 1331 61411 31 47-74 | 39, ‘ a ae & Lioyds £1.) | 70/9 67/3 a3 
aly | 88 Exchequer 2% 1960 <1. ae | eS Sa Sy art | ae | $2 al bowan funter f1--.-:| 516° | 563 | 419 7 
9443 | 92} Exchequer 3% 1960..... 944 | 94% /3 3 7/411 1149/9 | 406 4 sasltinited Saat Ae 
&8} 834 Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 86 87 3 - é 4 Inited steel £1.05 ca 45/3 | 44/3 1513 0 
91} | 88% Funding 24% 5661... .. 904 olf 5 : ? ; ef 43 32/44 | 2ha ne Seda ale | 42/3* | 41 9 |}415 10 
82; | 78% Funding 3% °59-69...... 30} | 81) | 310 6| 419 5/| 24/6 | 19/10} 44 6 bBradtord Dyers | | 
a 2 te mwa BO ggg SG aac 89: |5 6 617 2 lle} 23/7) | 19/10}, 76 3 @Brit uenaeak 22 3 22 3 ; 9 : 
& Savings Bonds 3% '60-70 9% | 80% | 310 31419 91} 25/10§ 21/9 635 24gaiCoats (J. & P.) f1.... 
913 | 884 Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 90 | 91¢ {3 3 1/411 91 44- | 35/9 5 Senne )£1....| 234 | 22/99 | 71310 
: we a f- | ENG iaa 40/6 | 39/6 | 5 
864 833, Exchequer 2}% '63-64...| 853* | 864*|3 7 3/410 31) 21/3 | 16/6 "mb 8 aoe 1 3 
teterae , 9 : —. 2 ae 17/6 17/- 11414 ;§ 
81% 765 Savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 79 802 1312 4 a aFine spinners 14 2 
79} 73} Savings Bonds 39% "65-75 et Tf 13 6 i 4 16 1 1 oe 3 10 b dhe Seasey 6 ea ft ns {1 oie eu 
96} | 91§ Victory 4% "20-76....... | 934 | 93$ |3 0 8/417 It] 3 OF aes eae aS | OS 
83% | 18; Funding 3% '66-68......| 818 | 83% |3 9 4/418 11) 22/- | 17/7}| 646, 34a Bristol Aero lane 10/-| 21/3 
88), | 83} Conv. 34% 1969......... | gee | ave} 3 8 s]418 3] 9/- | 6/10] 845 4 aBritish Motor5/-.....| 8, fee ee 
833 | 18% ‘Treas. 34% '77-80....... 814 82% | 3 2 1| 416 111) 44/3 | 32/44 dha 5 bFord Motor f1.......| %/= 2 co 
84} | 78} (Treas. 34% '79-81....... git | 81; |3 110/416 31] 404} | 32/1h| 5a 12bHawker Siddeley (1 | 38 3 wr eae ee 
725 67 Redemption 3% '86-96...| 69% 70% 219 6/412 21) 47/9 38/3 10 ¢ 12iclLeylanid Motors /1 46/3 | ie 7s eS 
81} | 763 Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 79§ | 80§ | 215 4] 411 07/115/10} 85/6 5 a 12}b Rolls-Royce {1 . 100 8 he 
78} Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57.., 80% | 81f | 21611] 419 Tf ee ee ee 
70 War L’n 33% aft. Dec. ’52 723* 733* | 214 91415 lf] 18/103 14/6 1745 6 a Boots Pure Drug 5/ 1799 | 17/ ) 
70 Conv. 34% aft. April 6l..| 72} | 734 | 21411] 415 8f| 35/108 29/- | 20 Tha Debenhams 10/- et Se aan A aiae Ok 
61 Treas. 3% aft April ‘66..| 634 | 644 |213 8| 413 7f] 39/10}, 32/9 | 456 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-. || 37/6 | 30/6 ee 
$2 Cannels SE% on 00065 c0ne: 544 | 55 | 212 5/411 Sff 71/14 57/103 306 11ha Marks & Spen. ‘A 5 67/6 | me , ah 
51) Treas. 25% aft. April °75.| 53— | 548 | 212 8| 411 8/] 25/6  19/1h| 25a 20 bUnited Drapery 5/-.... 22/9 | 21/9 i 
93 Br. Elec 44% '67-69..... 944 | 944% /3 2 2|5 2 Qi) 64/10) 56/-- | 20a 3635 Woolworth 5/-. 61/3 | 61/9 twee 
i = oo 3/0 68-73 Been 11 ts 784 385 418 21 ae / 1 411 9 
r. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 76 17% |3 5 11] 4 4 ke t : 
| 88 Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... at aif 2 18 10 | 4 I? 41 90 é 63. lo4e ; semi n o 1 6 - a ; : 94 
79 Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 80%*} 81i* | 3 210/416 Si e77e | £58k 6 a 14 bRoyai Dutch 1004. ..| £708 | £77, |2 8 10 
| 85} Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... 88; | 89; |3 210/5 0 O1f72,6 129/- | f5 a) t132bShell Reg. £1 1563 (170/73 | 3 
| 82 Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... 84¢ | 85) | 3 5 11) 418 42) 42/3 , 31/10j 15 a} 1169 Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 40/- | 42 iim e 
68} Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 70j* | 71} | 218 10 | 4 10 10/ | SHIPPING ~ 1a & 
75} Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 11% | 78) |3 8 5) 418 21/339 | 28/6] .... | Brit.&Com’wealth10- 31/- | 31/6 | 5 
85} Br. Trans. 4% "12-11. .... say | a9) | 3 0 4/418 1 27/- | 23/- | Bia TeCunard A... ae, lazerlan of 
67 Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 7114 | 734 {3 1 7/413 10/| 35/9 | 29/- 3a) 5 oP & 0. Def. £1... 32/-* | 32-- |5 0 0 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (/) To iatest date. * Ex dividend ISCELLANEOUS 
Aesumned: emetic le a ees 72/14 | %/- Tha, 146 Assoc. Elect. £1. 70 /- 'a 
umed, average lite approx. 11 years, § Less tax at 8s 6d. im {. 113 /6 1/- as x Assoc. Port. Com. ‘fi. ..|108 3 ae. 6 | ; -: : 
a ywater Paper {1. 59 * 
Prices, 1955 ee Jan.1| |= TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 54/9 | 45/3 4a 8)oB.LCC. 41.......... | 53/3 | 52 3 ; 18 3 
~__ {to fay 2, 1956 | STOCKS AND (Apr. 25, May 2, May 2, | 55 6 | 40/6 4a 8 db Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 52/- | 55/- 47 3 
ligh | Low | High Low “FOREIGN BONDS 1956 | 1956) 1956’ | 60/- | 47. 7h] T1Q@  F7hO Br. Amer. Tob. Vor-.| Sl | 51/-* 519 4 
$653 | $58} 3@ 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| ] $62 | $62} 4 6 4 
; ifs & 37/104 24/9 | 144%a 294bDecca Record 4 ....| 30/- | 2944 519 © 
944 79 803 | 77} Aust. 34% 65-69... 804 80} |5 7 O 25/9 19/7} 10 b 4 a Dunlop Rubber 10 23/6 | 22/9 3% 
Ol} | 87 87} 80 Ceylon 4% ‘73-75... 824 823 |510 5! 66/1} 47/3 4a 835 English Elect. {1..... 57/6 | 55/- | 41011 
| 87% | 88 | 85 |N. Zealand 4% '7678.| 854 | 85)~|5 2 10/ 65/6 50/3 945 44aGeneral Elect.{1.... 57/6 | 57/6 | 417 5 
| 87 | 64 | 57} (L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 61 G1e | 4.18 44 2/208 41/3 | aS Simpl Cheseieal fh | OO 1486 1/4 2 6 
g 83 853 84 |Liverpool 3% ’54-64..| 84 8 |5 7 1.62/99 49/3 83a 124+ Imp. Tobacco /1... 51/- | 51-18 4 8 
84 65 68} 63 M.Wtr.‘B’3%'34-2003 664 664 | 417 61 $1714 $1413 $2 -90c $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v $164 $170} 31411 
02} | 942 | 97 | 94% \Agric. Mort, 5% '59-89, 954° | 954 | 5 5 9! 64/6  52/- | Tha 1aty Monsen Brick {1.....| 61/- | 61/3 |610 8 
22 91 | 1124 | 102} German 7% 1924.... 111 | 110 30/3 22/9 63a 1536 MonsantoChemicals5: | 30/- | 30/- | 315 0 
13 149 1994 | 187 |German 5$% 1930... 197 193 69/14 55/3 44a 12 bTate & Lyle fl..... 68/- | gcd 
+ 4% Pe } I f |68/- | 417 1 
12 | 160 | 220 | 208 |Japan 5% 1907...... 219 | 2194 69/6 | 54/9 | 1246 _6ta Tube Investments {1 | 65/- | 65/- | 4 6 2 
54 | 190 | 2604 | 2474 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 259} | 2574 115/6 | 95/9 5a 20 Turner & Newall £1 . ./108/9 hn13 1464 8 5 
80/7$ | 61/73 4o a. 93 Unilever {1 ...... aes 78/14 | 7944 319 4 
42/6 34/1} Sa tllgrl nited Molasses 10/-. . 42,6 41/10} 618 6 
Ricca: Samat oe = ae 40/- | 27/6 | t274b t2$aCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 33/9 | 33,9 |31 5 10 
b Mav 2. 1956 ast Two | ORDIN Price, | Price, | Yield, 2/103} 2/- 15 c 5 aLondonAsiaticRbr.2/-| 2/3 2/24 1314 4 
Dividends | ARY Apr. 25,| May 2,| May 2 19 | 41/- 15 a 30 bUnited Sua Betong £1) 55/9 | 51/3 1711 3 
ligh Low | (@) (6) (c) STOCKS | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 MINES 
8} Tt 20 a, 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- ... Tt 7 41411 
Fad ‘Vo % B & DIscouN 7 2 
—_. 41/9 5a 7 » Barclays £1 eae eS 5 7 a8 6 61 ae lnen Saale. G bo Pot 82° 85. a ae 
ee 1°) 927- 6a 6 bLloyds‘A’ £5, fl} pd.. 55/6 | 55/6 |5 8 11506 43/- 10 a 124 Randfontein l 466 | 45/3 i 
3 te ; a ; a £1, fully Ps Ti/- | Tie | 5 1 5] 10/2 8/6 24 c 28 cLondon Tin 4: bine 9/8} | 10 : a = 
: b : if : % , on Tin 4/- ...... 3 
@ 0 9 oS. <9 Dlecramnteta ££ pa. o. “ : ; : 46 383 | 262}c 75 @Rhokana f1......... 40 393 612 1 
: t 30 /- Sja 336 Alexanders {1....... 32/6 346 4 611 ] j j 
; 3114} 5a  § bNat. Disc. ‘B’f1..... 34/6 366 5 9 7 New York Closing Prices 
40.6) Gla G45 Union Dise. £1... a9/- | 486 5 3 1 7 . _ 
26/43 | a Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 ..... 34/- 34/- 318 4s | Apr. May Apr. | May , 
34/1} | Tha 745Chart. Bk. of India {1 38/6 | 37/6 8 0 0 | 25 | 2 ey $5} 2 s - 
p | 163 124a\ 37451 foe ae $ Sek ; 
39 +20 a $4710 Pees ee Oat 25 5 d od het sat at en, Viewmae | 33 388 Nat. Disull | mt at 
, b (t1lT$e 4125 pig om on ial (oP 46 414 6 was — eu - vel. = Am....| 17 163 sears Roebuck aI 334 
e ennsyl...«..} 2 i rsle 4 + She 9 
‘op tld/- | 10a) 33 bBass {1..,.......++ 115/- 115/- |7 9 7 JAmer. Tel. .. ./180$ 1824 coe Elec Sal él td. Oi of NJ se | ot 
ce 20/- 103d 6 aiDistillers 6/8 ........ 24/- 23/9 412 8 Stand. Gas.. 7 10} 10} a sae es aot Leon 7 Bae N:J a 60} 
10} = 8a 17 bGuinness 10/-....... 1) 42/- | 41/6 | 6 O 6 [United Corp. .| 63 7 soodyear ....| 68} | 71 |Westinghouse. Tt Bi 
' 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1! 75/7} | 73/9 | 5 13 11 IW. Union Tel.) 20} | 20 Inter. Nickel .. 90} | 95$ Woolworth... | 49 48} 
§ * Ex dividend. + Tax f Natale ail : cart > os Sr 
ae. ax free. Gross vield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. *) To earlies 
q (g) On 16%. (kh) On 83%. (j) On 15%. (J) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (P) On 18% tax free. (s) On 6$%. (#) On 3i%." (u) On 118% “tae on 14% 
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Prices and Wages 


5, 1956 
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7th 


2\st 
28th 
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Unit 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 
Be UG 5c as Do Cae koe us Kame aeas 1952 = 100 
POOG 65 dab aww brane cdaseenescheube 
POE Soon cae sites Nees besense i 
Re Py Oe ee er rae Aad | 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . 
Mechanical engineering............. 
Electrical MacRINETy.. 6s .5 225200080 
Building and civil engineering....... 
Bloupe Duss. 2 oie Fac svc nac cna ed 

Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . | 
Food manufacturing .............+. 

Commodities : 
Cotton, raw (*) 
Wool, raw 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | 
Softwood, MMoSTIG. « .. 6<.ce civewtie 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) ........... 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : 


| June 30, 
1949= 100 


| June 17, 


BE CRG ik dco cn vases bnsseke cane 1947 = 100} 


Jan. 15, 
ARON 656455 bs ec rekihew hate ee 11952 = 100, 
Food 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eeee ” 


PE MOR 6 si dn leans hn av ehiees \1938 = 100 


Food 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eH eee ee EE! 


ee eee ew eee eee eee eses 


CRONE Ds na hho wk KES 4.0 5Hds ceeoeh 
Puecl G0 Bek <0iccses via vcbseecs 
Household durable goods 
Drink 


eee ee eee ee ORO eee eee eee eee 


ee ee 


Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) ............6+. 11938 = 100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 

AE WEE 6 5 kis ce ndecwa teehee (1954 = 100 

Food, drink and tobacco 

ERR MORNIN Bsc ss Heo ee 


Export prices : | 


re 


Al OU oie cctaresoarcmerekees 

AM qanutatarnt ss vos s bce enéuaaee 

PRED 5 oo uk heeds ck Sa ein ack ae 

Engineering products .............. | 

Textiles (excluding clothing) ....5... a 
Terms of trade : 


Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) {1952=100 


‘ UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : . 
Pie ORME iG Gok a's Se a Sec ce 1947 = 100 
WE Ss Fas sek ewe ea 6a ee Ci ox 
WOE Scns ne cude esas aiosabavkEG 3 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
A ae ee eee Ss | & d. 
Men 


ee 


ee 


All workers 
Men 


Coes ewe Pe eeeeeseseseeesesere 


(') From-August, 1953, the index has been revised to show 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; 


into account. 
London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
survey. (*) Revised series based on Live 


















1953 1954 1955 oS aS ae 
mid-June April 19 | April 26 May 3 
s9 | 9 | 93 95 | 92 91 
93-2] 119-6 92-0 98-9 93-4 91-8 
87-0| 88-7| 83-2] 84-8| 84-8] 83-8 
80:0} 81-5 95-7 94-7 91-8 90-5 
95-9 93-5| 106-9] 99:5) 99-7 99-0] 
Monthly averages 1955 Bs 
1953 1954 1955 Jan. | Feb | Mar 
4 
145-8| 143-5] 152-4] 149-1; 152-2| 151-0 1 | 
7) eet) We) eee) ee 3 
130-4] 131-4] 137-3] 134-2) 135-0] 135-2] 140-5] 341-1! 141-2 
128-7 | 130:7| 137-1} 133-7) 134-2] 134-4] 140-3 — 141°1 
| 
125-2| 125-5] 129-6] 126-9) 127-7] 128-1] 132-5| 133-0] 133-3 
138-6} 139-1] 143-9] 143-3} 143-8] 143-7] . 144-5; 144-6) 144-! 
140-6) 155-0] 149-7} 158-1} 157-9] 153-9] 139-1] 137-0!) 142-7 
171-1 | 160-8] 142-0] 146-9} 151-3] 149-6] 134-5] 135-7| 134-1 
199-1 | 197-9} 329-9] 289-0] 290-2] 259-1] 371-5| 339-9 302-0 
144-1} 145-0] 154-9] 153-6 | 153-9] 153-9] 156-3] 156-5 | 156-1 
217-6 | 213-4] 295-7] 260-0) 294-0} 301-6 | 330-4 oe 336-0 
40} 1431 149 146 146 146 154 153 | 153 
105-8 | 107-7} 112-6] 110-2] 110-2} 120-2] 116-2} 115-8/| 100-0! 
111-3} 114-2] 122-8] 119-2} 118- 118-6} 127-1] 125-4 | 99-6! 
208| 232) 242 237 237 237 250 249 249 
=| B| il gl 8] 8] S Bs 
29 | 36 136 140 14 2 
253 | 255 | 256 253 255 255 260 261 262 
=| wl Bl S| Sl ato ae 
284 284 303 305 
256 | 257 260 260 260 260 261| . 261; ‘ 261) 
387 | 387 389 387 | 387 387 397 397 397 
42 | 41 39 40 40 | 40 38 38 | 38 
| | 
101 | 100! 103 104 105 104 105 105 105 
97 100 101 105 105 103 101 101 100 
103 | 100 | 104 102 | 103 104 105 105 105 
101; 100 102 100} 101 101 104 104 105 
101 | 100 | 102 100 | 101 101 105 104 105 
105 | 100 104 8 100 101 109 110 | 110 
100 | 100 103 101 | 101 101 105 105 | 104 
99 | 100; = 100 98 | 100 101 98 98 | 100 
100} - 100 | 101 104; 104 103 101 101 | 100 
1-5| 86:1) 127-7 ay 119-8| 113-7} 140-1 ws 140-2 
| 
136 | 142 "151 146 147 149 154 156 | 158 
134 | 140 150 144 145 147 152 154 | 156 
140 | 146 155 151 151 153 158 160 | 160 
160 1] 171 9! 187 3 it ee “4 oa 
189 2| 204 5! 29211 ? ete oa es 
102 5| 108 2| 115 5 ‘ . ies oa Cc 
3ol| 323] we 
274 | 296 323 gate a Co 
315 | 333 355 ry 


a more representative wheat 
from May, 1955, onwar 


rice. (*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delive: 


oa ne the i : . ices has bet 
(*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the ai ‘ol calculations male by Foueae eG D. 2 

(*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 
rpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


d of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Alleu 
(*) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to | 
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961 
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J 
| Austria | Beigium | Denmark | | Nether: | 


Greece | Ireland | Italy lands | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 


Germany, 
France | FAR. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 100) 



































me l oe a a eben ee , ™ 
D . . . esac eae 54 88 | 82 79 40 | 52 70 62 70 70 | 90 | 69 
a@ileanireeat 114 108 | 109 109 112 122 | 102 | 109 111 109 104 | 109 
eee rr 129 eee | 111 120 130 Of us | 118 119 113 110-| 
tember .......05¢% 141 123 | 119 119 137 130 | 108° 124 124 121 116 | 
tO <avctencedacs 138 | 118 117 124 141 130 Sa 125 125 120 117 | 
VOUMNE ius whee 140 123 118 131 149 Reet. tae 120 126 123 122 | 
eG cigonces eos 131 oo 110 | 128 139 | 131 a 122 124 | 112 | 115 | 
Jan OY <c netaae teas & 109 132 | SE. Sass bo dace ee ee 123 | 113 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) 
| mon. mn. | mn. | ‘000 mn | mo. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | mn. mn. | mon. } mn, 
Monthly averages or | Schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks 'drachmas? £ lire | guilders | kroner | kroner | fT. 
calendar months - seta thianeinndaeaietions stints Misdaticai nena 
IMPORTS (c.1.f.) 
SD . . «soca nahieaeen 243 | 1,249 | 285 | 56-08 264§ 152*| 11-36 | 70-36 414 | 310 | 413 | 64-2 
ees eee 1,416 | 10,561 | 674 | 123-11 1,601 825 | 14-98] 127-04 | 905 606 | 766 | 111-6 
B ... « a's see Seana ada et at 4 679 | 136-74 2,029 955} 17:03| 140-93 1,016 648 | 859 | 116-1 
5, September .........45 1,936 | 11,718 | 665 | 124-60 2,123 887 | 16-19] 135-18 1,060 | 662 874} 100-9 
October 2. “vniv's set vo 2,112 | 13,003 | 681 | 122-59 2,174 907} 16-74} 141-12 1,047 699 877 | 127-5 
November ........¢0+ 2,192 | 12,264 718 | 140-07 2,132 1,003] 18-54] 152-45) 1,145 577 | 992 | 107-2 
| December.........+++ ea 761 | 176-70 2,452 1,076 | 17-64| 142-21} 1,048 685 909 | 117-9 
5, Janemhy fs. cany seers | 1,910 ea A 759 | 124-55 2,151 .- | 18-18} 160-37} 1,154 801 | 937 | 17-1 
| } | } j 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
B . vse cvevnaeepeeeee 165 6,171 | 228| 36-18 | 151% 394 4-11] 47-99} 226 | 172 332} 45-9 
So csucecavegoueenmanal 1,321 | 581 | 554 | 121-94 1,832 | 380, 9-59] 85-33} 764 347 683 | 78-2 
DS .. vases sue eueeneeean el. ae 608 | 139-94 2,142 457 9-19| 96-64 851 377 745 | 13-1 
| 
5, September ........... | 1,585} 11,710 | 575 | 114-10 2,120 396 9-84 | 107-65 990 406 776 | 62-9 
October, ‘53 d0eis3ba6 1,746 | 13,529 | 642 | 138-44 2,316 924 | 10-53} 109-17 987 405 857| 93-1 
| November .........+- 1,6294 11,811 | 644 | 137-48 2,296 1,072 | 9-39} 102-89 972 368 | 866} 85-2 
i December. ....¢...++ 1,773 | 14,416 | 729 | 201-30 2,713 905 9-95 | 100-55 898 | 391 | 804} 106-4 
6, January ...sccccesee BOR is =| 642 | 112-74 2,142 | 7-18 | 98-79 937 486 | 814 97-3 
BALANCE 
a Bc j a eek ee ta vA | ae | 
ee er |. 78} —1,078} — 57] —19:90| — 113| — 113] — 7-25 | —22-37| — 188] — 138} — 81/| — 18-3 
Re ES — 96] — 980| — 120] —.1-:17| + 231) — 445] — 5-39| —41-:71| — 141] = 259| — 83| — 33-4 
DD ...ss0esuedneekaeall | — 408 Ma —- T1| + 3-20) + 113; — 498] — 7-84) —44-29| — 165} — 271| — 114| — 43-0 
B5, September ........... Scat lo gas tase (3 — bl 666] —28a = ee 
Octobeg o 5. oees ccna — 366|+ 526|— 39] +15-85|/ + 142) + 17] — 6-21| —31-%|— 60|— 294|;— 20| — 4-4 
, November ........... |— 563|— 453|— 74] — 2-59|/ + 164|+ 69] — 9-15| —49-56| — 173} — 209} — 126| — 22-0 
, Decent. . oka sedeus — 584| ... | — 32] 424-60) + 261| — 171] — 7-69| —41-66| — 150} — 294) — 105; — 11-5 
66, January... fces dene. |- 40; .. |— HI/-n-a)- 9 —11-00 | —61-58 | —' 217| — 315| — 123| + 20-2 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS ee 
B ...csqeaneeaetee abe | ae ees eR eS 90; 57 64 a. a 46 
RRR henceseaceiant 139 110 121 | 108 | 125 ss 98 | 102 126 114 115 99 
ED... ce cch eu Miauba nana 198 ool 120 | 121 152 i a 140 119 128 96 
b5, September ........... 202 116 115° 108 ME tea 101 | 103 148 | 122 119° 83 
October. ..2fss 218 128 | 108 161 bi 102 | 113 147 | 128 87 
Novesi 9 6s iarcak'eyre 224 120 | 129 121 | 159 on ST kei 160 | 108 136 84 
December. ..... 0.0.0 242 a 138 | 184 = 106} ew 146 | 120 83 
6, Januat¥ies cwaienens 188 | | Bee 160 ee eh a oe | 145 | 
EXPORTS 
BREE Ser pine wet T ee eee Pe Peet eae a | rs l l | | 
Fee re. 37 69 43 | ve = 55 | 66 | 34 | 70 | 69 | 55 
b4 aren pee 122 109 108 see Ba a 102 | 108 | 113 | 115} 110 | 95 
DD .. ..cpancbines puma nl, 118 0) RTS 94 | - | 24} UT} | 71 
i | | | | 
September ........... 117 115°| 108 | a 100 141 | 143 | 125 | 117° 63 
. Octet aa 136 | va | ee gee 108] 146| 143| ‘124 | lf 90 
» November .... 02.772! 149 116|} 194 }4 133; 161/  ... ee ae 140 | 114 | 127 | 82 
| December... ..) 2177" 171 ad | 146 ae 101 eae 129 | 112 | 99 
v0, January gic: chur, 130 | . *° 140 F ens 141 _ 
| | } 





') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece mining 

‘manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (*) Special 

© (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg. 

y includes Trieste. (3) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. (5) Bizonal 
(*) Average for third quarter 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 28th, 1956, there was 
an ‘ above-line’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
of £2,873,000 compared with a deficit of 
£29,270,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£1,164,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line”’ last week reached 
£2,054,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£54,740,000 (£88,405,000 in 1955-56). 


Funds) 





| 
} April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 




















Esti- 1955 1956 Jended | ended 
£000 | mate, to | to April | April 
1956-57 tApril 30,April 28) 30, 28, 
} 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 2085,500 84,397 94.311] 17,409, 21,717 
Sortet. 4 cuavees 144,000 8,600 10,800] 2,500 1,800 
Death Duties ..... 170,000 14,800 13,600] 2,900: 2,900 
Stamps. .. j 58,900 5,800 4,100] 1,600 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT 216,750 12,600; 10,400] 1,500 2,200 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000 4,500 800 600 100 
Special Contribu-; } 
tior and other \ 1.000 
inland Revenue. .| j 
fotal Inland Rev. .'2680,150] 130,697 | 134,011] 25,509 29,917 
Customs........../1204,000] 89,190) 89.905] 26,318) 24,050 | 
RECS sue Vaens 953,350] 39,885 3O0,190419,555 13,145 
Total Customs and i 
RERIS sas co deems 2157,350] 129,075 120,095} 45,673, 37,195 
Motor Duties......! 92,000 5,521 6,216 681 993 
PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000] ... | ; Sk anak 
Broadcast Licences} 28,000 1,500 | 1,700] 1,500 1,700 
Sundry Loans.....) 30,000 54 128 ; 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000 7,158 7,515 252 225 
WEE. Favcencaaxas 5197,500)} 274,004 269,665/73,615 70,030 
Ord. Expenditure | 


Debt Interest ..... | 670,000] 60,187| 63,907] 3,731 4,656 


Payments to N. Ire | 
land Exchequer..| 61,000 3,770} 4,324] 2,023; 2,317 j 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 370 693 14 39 


Supply Services .. .'3979,685] 265,745 | 255,501] 66,105; 65,521 
71,871 72,533 
580 


i Sessa 4720,685| 330,071 | 324,425 
37,000 





1,624 1,550 





370 











“ Above-line” Surplus — }j = t | = 
ES ic ee 67,691 | 56,310] 1,164 2873 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
Bee ara ee 30,714 'Cr 1,57 9,950 2,054 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds .......... 





18,672; 14,863 
4,600 — 3,200 
1,636 | — 18,355 


8,166 5,185 
1,000'— 900 
320 — 8731 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





sta SRDS 
Treasury Bitts Ways and Means | 


Advances 
a RES ; Tota 
Date | | | : Floating 
lan -ublic | Bankof! Debt 
Tender Tap Depts 


England 










Apr. 30 3,250-0  1,797-2] 273-9 5,521-0 
1955 
oS a 3,340-0 | 1994-64 236-7 5,571°4 
Feb. €. 2c; 3,280-0 1.965-4] 205-0 |... 5,450 -4 
ce hp 5,280-0  1,875-4] 219-2 | 2-0 5,576-5 
ine ah 3,270-0 | 1,872-6] 234-9 wal 5,377-5 
oot SN cate 3,220-0 | 1,886-7] 246-6 | 1-8 5.355-0 
} 
Met: Scan 5,210-0 | 1,908-9] 2435-0 5,361-9 
of Seances 5,210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 5,059-2 
eins bn 3210-0 1624-2] 254-4 5,088 -6 
of F's ee 5,230-0 | 1,561-8] 315-2 5,107-0 
>) | ages 3,220-°0 | 1,568-:0] 294-6 5,082-6 
Ast... Benno 3,240-0 | 1561-2] 277-7 | ... | 5,078-9 
ar Mee had ; 3,260-0 1575-5] 270-4 | Lae | 5,105°8 
-, an | 3,260-0 1600-6] 286-0 5,146-5 
Ae re | 3,250-0 5] 279-9 
} 


1,423- ae | 4:953-4 







Financial Statistics 


| THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue Treasury bill rate fell steeply at the 
tender on Friday last. The discount 
houses raised their bid for the £240 
million of bills on offer by 7d. per cent, to 
£98 15s. od. per cent—equivalent to a 
cut in the discount rate by nearly § per 
cent, to exactly 5 per cent. The average 
rate on all bills allotted fell by slightly 
less, to £5 os. 1.95d. per cent. Total 
applications rose by £13 million, whereas 
the offer was increased by only £10 
million, but the market succeeded in rais- 
ing its allotment from 43 to 61 per cent. 

The reduction in the bill rate followed 
a week of exceptional ease in credit 


conditions. On Monday of this week 
stringency returned, and despite 
very large special purchases by the 


Bank, three or four houses were obliged 
to take loans at Bank rate, though for 
a very small amount. On the two follow- 
ing days credit was again in plentiful 
supply, and indeed the Bank entered the 
market “in reverse” by selling bills to 
mop up a surplus of funds. The banks’ 
buying rates for two months’ maturities 
has generally been 4] per cent, but on 
occasion 433 per cent ; this compares with 
a range of 4/2 to § per cent before last 
week’s reduction in the bill rate. 
Sterling weakened from its post-Budget 
strength before the week-end, but re- 
covered in mid-week. At Wednesday’s 
close the spot dollar rate reached $2.80; 
compared with $2.80} at one point on 
Thursday last. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % 

e 44°, 16/2/56) 53 

Deposit rates (max) 
NE g 0 6s SN cctens 3 


Discount houses... 34% 
3i-44 
44 


4i 
St 


Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


% 
54-54 
5h-5 ee 
5t-5 
5i-5 yy 
Meney Day-to-day.. 

Short periods... .. 
Treas. bilis 2 months 

3 months 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


PAD 
SIDD 
oo 


* Call money. 







Official 
Rates 





| May 2 April 26 April 27 





United Stafes §... 
Canadian $ .... ea 
French Fr 972 -65-987-35 
See Os i niecks 12: 154,-12-33% 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-70- 
141-05 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .j11-67 4-11-84 4]11-738 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-80:10 | 80-10 
Italian Lire «. 1736$-1762j 1754 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-374 14-593 [14-564 
Danish Kr.. | 19-193-19-48) 119-38? 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01 


2-78-2-82 
2-783-2-785 |2-78 
poem 9853-9853 

139-70- 
139-75 


80-20 
1755 


United States $ 


e. } - \ | > ! 
CD a5k as cbse.5 ck Wiss end ca i & a ¥-t: ae $ oc 26 
2pm-par | 
35-2hc. pm 3-2)c. pm 


, ac. pm 
French Fr. . 2 pm-—par 
UNE PE, ccm tices 
Belgian Fr... 


Dutch Gid. . 


W. Ger. D-Mk 


Swedish Kr. . 
Danish Kr 


Norwegian Kr 


#-i pm 


44-346 pm | 
5-26 pm | 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/35 | 249/34 





} 
80 h-2-80 2 2-804 -2-804) 2-80)-2-804 2-80, -2-80%| 2-802 
985} -985) 
12-274-12- 27} 12-274 -12- 278 12-27 


139- 
10 -66§-10- 663 10 - 662-10 -66§ 10-662~10-66§|10- 66} -10-664 10-663 

11-73% 11-73§-11-73§ 11-73}-11-7 
80- 10-80-25 
1754-1755 
14-562 14 -56}-14- 564 14-56}-14-56$'14- 5634-14-56}; 14-56 
19-39 |19-38}-19-39 19+ 38}-19-39 |19-38}-19-39 19-38 
20-01}, 20-01-20-013 20. 00}-20-014 20-004 


| 2}-2c. pm 
| 2-lipf. pm 
$ | 2 pm-2 dis 
44-346 pm 
_ | 5-26 pm 

26 pim-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 26 pm-26 dis 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETU Ns 


(£ million) 





Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation ....., 1,742-7 | 1,84 7 
Notes in banking dept.... 52-6 5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,771-2 | 1,8 
Other securities.......... 0-8 i 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 ) 
Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... | 22-1 ] 18 
Treasury special account.. | 4°6 i 
DOROTE. . nk eda seeks coe 244-6 ) 
OUMES 6. kc sbdecpietes cis 63-1 
TO co Ci ceteana eoaue 334°4 5] 
Securities : | 
Government ....... ABS 283-5 ) ) 
Discounts and advances... 20-1 } 
CARO, it cb sudisct pinto b> 13-7 4 
BORO 5 iv 0 bs Pebeaeen 317-3 iM 5 
Banking department reserve. 35-1 
” Puen eg ee 10-4 . 





* Government debt 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million frou 
on March 21. 1956. 


is £11,015,100, capit 00 


TREASURY BILLS 









Amount (£ million) Three M 


Date of —-_————— 
Tender 


Offered | — | Allotted 


1042 


102 2 
1033 


103 5 8 
102 "9 ov 
102 4°5 4 

100 1-9 L 





* On April 27th tenders for 9] day bills at /°* hh 
secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allo * 
The offering yesterday was for £250 million 





_—_— 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 


April 28 






April 30 May 1 | 


2-805 
if 2-78 44 -2-794, 2-794 -2- 794% 2-79 -2-°79% 2 af 
9854-985 | 9854-9853 | 9851-985) 454 
12-279) 12-27-12-27}) 12-27-12-27F 12-07) 12-7 
139-70- 139-70- 139-70 139 ; 
75 139-75) 139-75 139-75 ? 
10-663 10.661 10°67 
11-73} 11 1-738 
80-25 80.1) 80-2 
1755! 5 
14-564 14 14 5b 
-19-39 19 9 
20-O14 2! ik 


j11-734-11-73} 11-734 
80- 10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10 
1754-1755 1754-1755 1754 


-20-01},20-00 
One Month Forward Rates 
Ac. pm | Ac. pm | } 
kk-ic. pm | f-gc. pm i 
2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 a 
3-2}c. pm 3-2)c. pm 3-2}c. pm 5 
| i-t pm ipm | ofa pm - 
| 2$-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm : a 


vec. pm 


2-1}pf. pm | 13-lipf. pm | 1}-ljpf. pm 
i 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 2 

44-346 pm | 44-316 pm | 44-346 pm == 4} 
5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5 


Xe 
@ 


Price at Fixing 


Gold 
7 | 149/48 


| 
i 


249/53 é : 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


a= |- 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 








_ Shares that do not 
Bt depreciate 


3% 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 










FE 
ST 


<@ SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 






For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any 
time. On reaching £25 a paid-up share is 
issued and the subscription share is kept 


h 


open for 
further invest- 
ments. 


PAID-UP SHARES > 


ire issued in multiples of £25. The Lambeth 
Building Society’s shares bought at their face 
0H Value are repaid at their face value. They are 
oh not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. In 
iL acdition there are the following advantages. 

‘ ® No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 

* Income Tax paid by the Society. 

67} £ Sec urity of over 100 years standing. 

it S i rompt and easy withdrawal. 
“ ee shares give a return equivalent to a per cent, and £5.4.4d. 
- per cent respectively, subject to 8/6 in the 


“ Assets exceed £5,700,000 
Reserves exceed £408,000 (over 7% of total assets) 
Liquid Funds 16-3% of total assets 
The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 





EST. 104 YEARS 
D Member of The Building Societies Association 
sept. WG, 112 Westminster Bridge Rd., London, S.E.1. 


WATerloo 5478 
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didnt: 
RORSCHACH 


OM 


Yy 


“MMM 








a town on the southern shores of the large 
and lovely Lake of Constance, welcomed 
the first lake steamship which sailed across 
from Friedrichshafen for its trial run, on 
the 26th November, 1824. 


that since then, Rorschach has developed 
into a centre of the lace, embroidery and 
machine industries. Needless to say, the 
Rorschach Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland plays an important part in the 
financial life of Rorschach. Its Services 


are, of course, also entirely at your 
disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid....__.__. Swiss Frames 90,006,000 
Reserves rrr Wise Frames 80,000,000 
Total Assets... Swiss Franes 2,420,436,538 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches 
BANKUNION 
























BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 

RESERVE (Banking Dept,) Rials 

DEPOSITS Rials 


2,000,000,000 
522,000,000 
16,652,867,603 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies :broughout iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The ~Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations im force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 





VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


The crane 
with a load of mischief | 
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is the INCREASED 
INTERIM LIFE BONUS 


on all 








ROYAL| 


INSURANCE 





‘WITH-PROFITS’ POLICIES 


The * Royal’ Bonus is outstanding 

and has been maintained for over 

a century without interruption 

and at a rate never less than 
30/-% per annum. 


May we send you particulars of our 
“© With-Profits”’ Policies ? : 


1 North John St.__ Head __24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL; 2 Offices LONDON, E.C.3 








Poe a load of scrap just so far was one 
thing. But raising it that extra foot or two 
was another, and what with the increased 
acceleration and the jib angle, this mobile 
monster simply fell flat on its face. 

What Vulcan say about it 

No crane, mobile or otherwise, can be expected 
to do more than the lifting job for which it was 
designed. If it does, then accidents will happen, 
as sure as Our name’s Vulcan. Our Engineer- 


























Surveyors scent danger before disaster, and in- 
dustrial machinery is theirhappyhuntingground. 
Everything, from a boiler to a vacuum vessel, 
comes under their expert eyes and receives that 
specialist scrutiny for which Vulcan is renowned, 
That’s why safety first is Vulcan first. 


THE 







FREE: For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us for ‘Vulcan,’ 
a quarterly journal for Power users. Please 
write to Dept. 17. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERA! 
LTD 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FAVOURABLE TRIENNIUM COMPARISONS 


POSITION OF SOUND FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


THRIFT VITAL TO NATIONAL PRESERVATION 


MR G. GODFREY PHILLIPS ON THE SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Equity 
& Law Life Assurance Society was held on 
May 2nd, at the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 


Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, the 
Chairman, who presided, said: Gentlemen, 
I rise to move: “That the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1955, be received and adopted and entered on 
the Minutes.” These have been in your 
hands for several days and I assume may be 
taken as read. 

It is sufficient to say of our new business 
for the year 1955 that compared with the 
previous year a.fall in individual policies was 
more than offset by an increase in group 
policies. Of more interest is the relationship 
between the figures for the triennium 1953- 
1955 and the preceding triennium ; in the 
iniennium now under review net new indivi- 
dual life assurance amounted to £27 million 
as compared with £14 million in the preced- 
ing triennium. New group pensions business 
and new group life assurance business also 
showed increases over the previous triennium. 


EVIDENCE OF SOCIETY’S VITALITY 


One important result of the steady growth 
in eur new business has been the growth of 
our premium income ; last year out premium 
income was. just- under £5 million—five 
years ago it was only half that amount. I 
cite these figures as evidence of the vitality 
of your Society. I would repeat, however, 
what has been said before from this chair— 
that we aim at steady and controlled growth 
rather than rapid expansion, and that the 
maintenance of the strength of the Society as 
we grow is a cardinal aim of our policy. 


I turn now to the results of the triennium. 
These I think must be regarded as highly 
satisfactory both from the point of view of 
our with-profit policyholders and from the 
point of view of our shareholders. I first 
wish to comment on the three main sources 
of surplus—Expenses, Mortality, Interest. 
The provisions made in the Actuarial Valua- 
tion Basis for. Expenses of Management 
proved to be rather more than adequate and 
1 small contribution to surplus was received 
‘rom this source. In valuing our individual 
life annuity contracts we now use the new 
mortality tables recently published by the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries and we have accordingly made cer- 
(ain corresponding adjustments in the rates 
of interest used, Mortality under both life 
assurances and annuities was favourable to 
is and made a useful contribution to surplus. 
hose of you who have perused our accounts 
‘rom year to year will not be surprised to 
‘earn, however, that the major contribution 
‘0 surplus came from the factor of interest. 


INVESTMENTS IN ORDINARY SHARES 


_ Two years ago my predecessor referred to 
he function of Life Offices in providing risk 


capital for industry and drew attention to 
our policy of\investing in ordinary shares. As 
indicated in the report before you, that policy 
has resulted in an increase in interest income 
arising from increased dividends, and you 
will see that the gross rate earned on the 
funds of the Society during 1955 was 
£6 10s. 11d. per cent. 


In the report before you we have also 
referred to the substantial margin by which 
the market values of the assets exceed their 
balance sheet values. That this margin is 
substantial is obvious from the high rate of 
interest earned on the written down value of 
our assets. The margin fell slightly during 
the year 1955 owing to the large fall in the 
market value of fixed interest securities, 
which, however, was in our case very nearly 
matched by the rise in the market value of 
our ordinary stocks and shares. 
The margin to which I have just referred 
is so substantial that we considered that the 
Investment Reserve of £1 million no longer 
served a useful purpose and could properly 
be transferred to the Life Assurance Fund 
with a view to increasing the surplus avail- 
able for distribution. Thus we have declared 
not only a bonus in our usual form at very 
high rates of “50s. and upwards” but also 
a special bonus of 50s. per cent per annuéa 
calculated on sums assured and existing 
bonus additions ;.the details are shown in the 
following table : 
SCALES OF BONUS 
for the Triennium 1953-55 
RATES OF REVERSIONARY Bonus 

Per £100 or Sum AssuRED 
in respect of each year’s premium falling due 
in the years 1953-55 


SPECIMEN 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
| 


Whole : meer as 
Age at Life | | 
Entry Assur- | 15 Years 25 Years 
ances Term 20 Years Term 
or Under Term or Over 
ee i £78 Oe bh Se oe ee 
20...1210 0};218 0:':211 0;210 O 
. - +S 38 612 38672 33 Ciziz o 
40...1215 44219 4/215 8\|215 4 
60.../3 0 4/3 2 41:3 0 8) 3 0 4 
66.3} 3 O26 be O43 8 BSE 
65...'313 8/313 81313 81313 8 
In respect of each year’s premium falling due 
in 1953-55, reversionary bonus will be allotted : 
(i) at the appropriate rate on the sum assured 
in accordance with this scale; and 


(ii) at the uniform rate of {1 10s. Od. per cent 
on all existing bonus additions. 


in addition 
A SPECIAL REVERSIONARY BONUS 
of £2 10s. Od. per cent per annum 
calculated on the sum assured and all existing 
bonus additions will be allotted in respect of each 
year’s premium falling due in the years 1953-55. 


SPECIAL BONUS 


I want to say a further word in explana- 
tion of the special bonus. Each generation 


of with-profit policyholders entering a first- 
class Life Assurance Office inherits from pre- 
ceding generations a degree of strength and 
prosperity, and in its turn hands on to 
succeeding generations a degree of strength 
and prosperity. Events over the last 10 
years or so, however, have been—we hope— 
unique ; first a phase during which strong 
inflationary forces were suppressed and then 
a phase during which these forces were 
released, with consequent effects on ordinary 
share dividends and values. 


Your Society invested substantially ' in 
ordinary shares during the first phase, and 
we felt that it was only right in these circum- 
stances to distribute a special bonus at this 
time so that those policyholders whose 
policies and reserves made possible these 
investments should reap a reward. We 
felt also that it was right to pay the 
relevant special bonus in respect of policies 
which became claims by death or maturity 
during the years 1953, 1954 ‘and 1955, 
and we are re-opening these claims for 
this purpose. 


Our view as to the outlook for the current 
triennium may be judged by the fact that for 
the year 1956 we have decided to pay an 
interim bonus at the same high rates as the 
vested bonus just declared, namely “ 50s. and 
upwards.” These high rates of bonus are 
fair to our existing policyholders, but one 
result is that we have had to increase our 
rates of premium for shorter term with-profit 
endowment assurances in order to maintain 
a fair balance between one group of policy- 
holders and another. 


EQUITY PENSION 
SCHEME 


Under the Equity Pension Scheme—that 
is our with-profit pension scheme—the rate 
of bonus declared is “70s. per cent per 
annum”; this bonus, which is calculated on 
a different basis from the bonus allotted to 
our life assurance policies, is rather more 
than we expected to declare when the first 
of these policies were written in 1954 and 
1955. We considered that this class, being 
so recently created, could not properly share 
in the special bonus to which I have already 
referred, but we decided that it should also 
receive a higher rate of bonus to mark the 
prosperity of the Society. We are very 
pleased with the way in which this scheme 
is growing. 

And now a word as to new business looked 
at as a whole. Your Society aims at secur- 
ing the amounts of new business of various 
classes which will keep our funds balanced 
between with-profit contracts and non-profit 
contracts. During the years since the war 
we have aimed almost exclusively at secur- 
ing with-profit contracts. Looking ahead ten 
years or sO we cam see now that we are 
achieving our aim of balanced funds, and we 
can now quote competitive terms for non- 
profit contracts. Accordingly we brought 
into force a month or so ago rates of pre- 
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mium for non-profit contracts which we think 
will repay consideration by those requiring 
this form of life assurance. Both our with- 
profit and our non-profit contracts offer out- 
standing value in life assurance. 


SELF-EMPLOYED 
PERSONS 

Our newest forms of contract will, of 
course, be special deferred annuities to meet 
the requirements of the self-employed ; may 
I say how delighted we are that at long last 
a step has been taken towards enabling these 
members of the community to make proper 
provision for their own pensions. The pub- 
lication of the Finance Bill has now defined 
the proposals made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be clarified by the regula- 
tions which the Inland Revenue is to be 
empowered to make. We are preparing an 
explanatory leaflet which we believe will be 
helpful to all those interested. Later today 
our Branch Managers are attending a Con- 
ference at Head Office and on their return 
to the Branches they and their staffs will have 
available the latest information on this im- 
portant subject. 


I do not propose to burden you with 
comments on the changes in taxation as they 
affect your Society, but we are glad that it 
has been recognised that payments under 
an ordinary Immediate Annuity are part 
capital and part interest and that only the 
latter part should be taxed. 


Before closing this part of my speech I 
would like to say again how much we 
welcome the Chancellor’s proposals as remov- 
ing a number of anomalies both in the taxa- 


tion of individuals and in the taxation of 
Life Offices. 


Our new business figures reflect the 
greatest credit upon our Branch Managers, 
our inspectors and our agents. Speaking as 
a layman, I think that the core of selling life 
assurance must be confidence in the service 
one renders—that confidence our Branch 
staffs have in full measure and that confidence 
is most fully justified by the strength and 
profitability of the Society which they repre- 
sent. We are proud of the quality of our 
Branch organisation and we wish them all 
success in their work. 


I have no general comments which I wish 
to make regarding the Report and Accounts 
except to remind you once again that the 
assets are carried in the balance sheet at 
substantially less than their market values 
and that this is particularly true of our Stock 
Exchange investments especially the ‘item 
headed “ Ordinary Stocks and Shares.” I do 
feel, however, that I should make some com- 
ments regarding the Proprietors’ Fund. 
First, you will see that we are recommending 
to you today that a further sum of £125,000 
should be applied in paying up the sum of 
2s. 6d. a share of the uncalled capital. Our 
purpose in making this recommendation is 
that this sum is—very roughly—the share- 
holders’ proportion of the surplus out of 
which has been paid the special bonus on 
with-profit whole life and endowment assur- 
ances. We felt that it might be misleading to 
distribute this amount by way of a special 
dividend and we felt also that it was not 
inappropriate to move our shares from being 


£1 shares 6s. paid, to being £1 shares 8s. 6d. 
paid. é 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


And now a word as.to our dividend policy. 
The dividend now recommended, if con- 
tinued for the second and third years of the 
current triennium, would result in the full 
distribution of the amount now to be trans- 
ferred to the Proprietors’ Fund—excluding, of 


course, the sum of £125,000 used to pay up 
2s. 6d. per share—and also of the interest 
expected to be earned on the Proprietors 
Fund during the current triennium. This 
recommendation is in keeping with the divi- 
dend policy which we adopted three years 
ago and which was explained by my predeces- 
sor in his speech at the Annual General 
Meeting held on April 15, 1953. You will 
appreciate that the dividends declared by the 
Society during any triennium have hitherto 
been determined by the profits of the previous 
triennium. In this context a triennium is a 
rather lengthy period of time, and while 
during the current triennium we may well 
leave the new dividend unchanged, we may, 
on the other hand, revise it in the light of 
the interim results which will be available 
to us at the end of 1956 and at the end of 
1957. 


One other comment on our dividend ; 
hitherto the tax deducted from the gross divi- 
dend has been wholly attributable to United 
Kingdom Income Tax. In future this will 
not be so, as a portion of the tax deducted will 
require to be attributed to overseas taxation ; 
this change arises from the fact that many of 
the dividends which your Society receives are 
taxed on this basis. 


LIMITING LIABILITY 


There is one other matter to which I wish 
to refer concerning our shares. You will 
know that ever since our foundation in 1844 
we have been a company without limited 
liability. You will know also that by the 
terms of our Articles of Association we are 
required to include in every policy and 
annuity bond a clause restricting the hability 
of shareholders to the unpaid capital on their 
shares—that is, the liability in respect of such 
contracts is definitely limited, and the fact 
that we are a company without limited 
liability is of no benefit to our policyholders 
and annuitants. Your Directors believe that 
the continuance of this state of affairs is both 
an anachronism and a clog on the market- 
ability of our shares. We have taken Coun- 
sel’s Opinion and are advised that it is 
possible to re-register the Society as a limited 
liability company ; the only change to which 
I need refer here will be the addition of the 
word “Limited” to our name. We propose 
to proceed with the matter and to call the 
necessary Extraordinary General Meeting as 
soon as may be practicable. 


Before I leave matters which are peculiarly 
the concern of the shareholders I would like 
to mention to you a proposal which will come 
before the same Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing as the proposal regarding limiting the 
liability on the Society’s capital. The Board 
suggest that there should be a fixed fee per 
Director instead of, as at present, an overall 
amount for the whole Board irrespective of 
the number of Directors which, under the 
Articles, can be as small as nine or as. large 
as 15. The normal number is 12. A pro- 
posal will accordingly be put before that 
Extraordinary General Meeting which, if 
approved, would change Directors’ fees from 
£8,600 per annum (a sum fixed in 1941)— 
irrespective-of the number of Directors—to 
£1,000 per annum for each Director who is 
not also an official of the Society, with an 
additional £1,000 per annum for the Chair- 
man. The difference between the above 
figure of £8,600 and the figure of £12,100 
which appears in the note at the foot of the 
Revenue Account is accounted for by fees 
paid by Subsidiary companies. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
THRIFT 


That concludes my remarks on the Society, 
but I want to permit myself one general 
comment. It cannot be stressed too strongly 
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that this country is facing a task which 
requires effort by every one of us. I am sure 
that to this task the Society, and those who 
serve it, can make a substantial contriby. 
tion. Thrift is vital to our national presery,- 
tion. I would venture to commend to yoy 
a recent article reprinted from The Time; 
Literary Supplement entitled “ The Dynamic 
Society.” 


To our staff in particular, I would say this: 
your work in an organisation which encour- 
ages people to save, and enables them to save 
effectively, is of the greatest possible national 
importance. You are helping to preserve the 
purchasing power of the £ sterling. We all 
like to look for satisfaction in our work and 
to have regard not only to monetary reward 
but to the belief that our work is worthwhile, 
and in thanking the staff—from the most 
senior to the most junior—for their first-class 
work during the year, I would like to say 
most genuinely that I believe that their 
work is really worth while. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





EBURITE CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS 


RECORD EARNINGS 


The ordinary general meeting of Eburite 
Corrugated Containers, Limited, was held 
on May Ist in London, Mr J. F. Fielding 
(Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1955: 


The year 1955 has again shown an expan- 
sion of the business over the previous years 
with the attainment of the highest ever 
earnings of the Group. 


The net profit on trading for the year 1955 
after providing for all expenses, but prior 
to the charge for taxation, is £1,168,538 as 
compared with £1,143,271 for the previous 
year. The charge for taxation is £590,126 
as against £632,341 in 1954, leaving a net 
profit after tax of £578,412 as against 
£510,930 for 1954. Your Directors propos 
to maintain the rate of distribution on the 
Ordinary Share Capital by recommending 
the payment of a final dividend of 2s. per 
share, thereby bringing the total for the yea! 
to 2s. 6d. per share. 


All the companies in the Group have con- 
tributed to the results achieved. The exten- 
sions to the factories of Andrew Ritchie and 
Son Limited at Milngavie and at Autolex 
Limited have both enabled higher output to 
be obtained with satisfactory effects on out 
profits, The new Board Machine which 1s 
to be installed in the Milngavie factory 1 
expected to be in operation by the end of 
the year but cannot affect the productive 
capacity appreciably until 1957, although 4 
number of ancillary machines have already 
been installed and are in operation. 


Your Directors are confident that, unless 
there is a deterioration in the business of 
the country as a whole, the Company should 
again have a successful year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MANCHESTER 


OIL REFINERY 


(HOLDINGS) 


RESULTS MORE SATISFACTORY THAN ESTIMATED 


MR R. E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Menchester Oil Refinery (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on May 25th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, 
OBE. which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


The results for the year have proved some- 
what more satisfactory than the Board esti- 
mated at the time of the declaration of the 
Interum Dividend last November ; neverthe- 
less, the profit was lower than we had hoped 
for this time last year. In this connection 
l am glad to say that the technical difficulties 
experienced with our new chemical plants, 
referred to in the Statement announcing the 


7 


Interim Dividend, have now been overcome. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Before commenting on the Consolidated 
Prost and Loss Account, reference should be 
made to certain aspects of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. During the year profits on 
realisation of trade investments yielded the 
cum of £6,569. This sum, together with 
previous profits on realisation of trade invest- 
ments, which have hitherto appeared under 
the heading of Capital Reserve, has now been 
applied by way of further provision of 
(26,224, against the value of the remaining 
investments. By means of a transfer of 
£150,000 from General Reserve the goodwill 
figure has been completely eliminated. 


An amount of £5,001 received from the 
Liquidator of the Petroleum Board, in respect 
of the refund of Excess Profits Tax, has been 
placed to the credit of Capital Reserve. The 
amount invested in Fixed Assets shows an 
increase of £131,353 during the year and 
after providing for depreciation the book 
value of these assets has risen from £722,704 
io £763,490. The net working capital shows 
litle overall change. Whilst bank loans and 
current’ liabilities together are down by 
£2,174, current assets have increased from 
{1,581,095 to £1,588,554. The Consolidated 
rot and Loss Account shows a trading 
profit. of £327,239 which compares with 
(330,363 for the previous year, which figure 
was struck after bringing into account a pro- 
v:sion of £61,570 brought forward from 1953. 
[he Group Profit before taxation at £163,720 

mpares with £174,349. After providing for 
toxation, other than Profits Tax arising from 
the distribution of Preference and Ordinary 

vidends, and after deducting the profit 
butable to outside shareholders, the 
Croup Net Profit of £82,879 compares with 
2,447 in the previous year. Your Direc- 
recommend payment of a Final Ordinary 
dend of 84 per cent less tax, which with 
Interim Dividend of 4 per cent less tax, 
kes a total distribution for the year of 
2. per cent less tax. The proposed Final 
dinary Dividend requires £19,061. Pre- 
nce and Interim Ordinary Dividends 
rbed £19;248. Profits Tax on these dis- 
uuons amounts to £13,881 and after 
iSferring to Debenture Redemption 
serve the sum of £7,418: there will be 
ried forward on the Consolidated Profit 

| Loss Account £67,250, which compares 


h £43,979 brought forward from the pre- 
Us year. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


I would like to refer briefly now to certain 
changes which have taken place on the Board 
of the Holdings Company since our last 
Annual General Meeting. 


Dr Paul Frankel, who has worked in the 
Group virtually since its formation, resigned 
from his Group directorships on September 
30th last. He has for a number of years past 
wished to operate as an independent con- 
sultant in the oi] industry. Fortunately his 
knowledge of our business and of the oil 
industry in general will continue to be avail- 
able to us as he has readily agreed to act as a 
consultant to the Group. My colleagues and 
I wish to place on record our appreciation 
and thanks for his efforts in our interests. 


We would also wish to thank Mr M. A. 
Colefax, who resigned from his directorships 
in the Group on December 31st last, for all 
the assistance he has given us for over eight 
years, and to add how sorry we were to lose 
his services. Unfortunately, he felt that he 
could not, because of his other important 
outside interests, continue to give us the time 
he has previously devoted to our affairs. 


Finally, Mr N. B. Fuller, who has been 
Chairman of Raven Oil Company Limited 
for the past three years, has joined the Hold- 
ings Board. We are confident that his many 
years of experience in the oil industry will 
prove of value to the Group. 


COMPANY’S PROSPECTS 


I feel sure that shareholders would wish 
me to say something about your Company’s 
prospects. To deal first with the Refinery; 
here, like every other business in this country 
we are faced with frequent demands for 
increased wages. To find ways to offset what 
might otherwise have meant a shrinkage in 
profits, we have carried out the most search- 
ing examination of all aspects of our opera- 
tions. As a result, certain changes in 
organisation and method of operating have 
been made which, while not interfering with 
efficiency, will, we anticipate, counter the 
adverse effect of the wage increases which 
will become effective during 1956. 


Although the completion of the main addi- 
tions to our sulphonate plant, referred to in 
my Chairman’s Statement last year, has been 
very much delayed by circumstances outside 
our control, we have carried out a number 
of improvements to the existing plant which 
has enabled us to better the quality of our 
products. I very much hope that the addi- 
tional plant will come into operation by the 
end of the current year. Referring again to 
the chemical side of our business, the pros- 
pects here are encouraging. Operations in 
this field should, we hope, make a modest 
contribution to our profit this year. 


Raven Oil Company Limited continues to 
pursue profitably its business in the export 
of the products of our Refinery. It is also 
developing several useful new fields of activity 
overseas. 


Flexibox Limited once again had a record 
year in 1955 and the current year should show 
further expansion. Production of our seals 
under licence in the USA, France and Ger- 


many is new contributing to that company’s 
profit. 
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THE ALBA BELGE COMPANY 


You will recall that I referred in my State- 
ment last year to the increase in our invest- 
ment in Albatros S.A. Belge pour le Raffinage 
de Pétrole. Negotiations to provide further 
finance for this company, in which we shall 
play our part, to consolidate its financial 
structure and to increase its storage capacity, 
are now, I believe, approaching a successful 
conclusion. I hope to be in a position to 
confirm this at the Annual General Meeting. 
Whilst carefully prepared estimates disclose 
that the current rate of earnings should be 
sufficient to enable the Alba Belge company 
to pay the dividend on the 54 per cent Cumu- 
lative Preferred Ordinary Shares, it is pro- 
bable that no dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares can be expected in the near future. 
In consequence we have, as already stated, 
decided to apply the sum of £26,224 from 
our General Capital Reserve as a provision 
against this investment. 


In conclusion, I welcome this opportunity 
to thank every member of the organisation 
for the good work done during the past year, 
which has not been an easy one. If your 
Company is to maintain its position in the 
industry and make progress, it must main- 
tain its organisation and plant in the highest 
state of efficiency, and continue to seek to 
develop and merchandise new products. This 
we are doing, and you can rest assured that 
we are ever striving to improve the conduct 
of your business and its profit-earning 


capacity. 
The Cimes 
FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 


EXPANSION TO CONTINUE 





The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited 
was held on April. 26th in London, Mr 
Henry Jacobs (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- - 
lated statement: 


The year 1955 yielded even better results 
than 1954 as follows (Figures in brackets 
indicate the increase over last year): Profits 
before Taxation £966,890 (£62,223); Profits 
after Taxation £460,263 (£44,931); Net 
Dividends £156,298 (£23,170); Excess of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities 
£2,965,126 (£133,072); Fixed Assets 
£1,598,537 (£171,428); General Reserves and 
Unappropriated Profits £675,618 (£281,465). 


These improvements result partly from 
heavier hire purchase business in 1953 and 
1954 and partly from an increase of the turn- 
over of the Tailoring Company by some 10 
per cent. 


New Hire Purchase regulations aperated 
from February, 1955, and were added to in 
July of that year reducing turnover of the 
Furnishing Company to some extent ; but as 
realised profits only are brought into account 
there was an increase of profits from this 
source. 


It would be difficult to foretell the course 
of trading for the rest of 1956 but the first 
quarter has shown furniture sales only 
slightly below those for the corresponding 
period of 1955, whilst tailoring sales have 
continued to rise: The new branches at 


Kingston-on-Thames and Southend-on-Sea 
and four furnishing stores and another tailor- 
ing branch to be opened in 1956 are con- 
fidently expected to add to proiits. 


It is the intention of your Board to con- 
tinue with its policy of steady expansion. 


The report was adopted. 
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PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 


WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 
EINDHOVEN 








The Annual Report and Accounts of the above-named company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, are 
now available in their English translation. The Holding Company owns f1.487,850,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of 
f1.488,181,000 and f1.143,562,000 Preference shares out of the f1.144,000,000 in issue. Below are given the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of the Operating Company as at 31st December, 1955. 






BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 





































ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant and equipment : Share capital and reserves : 
at a = metho an. nit Audnenadne fl. 497,151,000 Ordinary share capital .............. fl. 488,181,000 
SO0S GOOKORINOE kk ose v5 eeeccev cts »» 250,570,000 fi. 246,581,000 6% Cum. part. pref. share capital.... ,, 144,000, 
— Share premium account ............. », 54,625,000 
Intangible Assets : — Retained profit reserve .........0056. », 348,392,000 
Investments in and amounts due from en 
Associated Companies .............. +» 997,800,000 ; fl. 1,035,198,000 
Sundry non-current assets ............ e 3,711,000 Revaluation reserve........cceecevee »» 268,065,000 f1.1,303,263,000 
Stocks : ee 
Raw materials and semi-finished goods ,, 160,118,000 Bury WUD nooo cctv cbevciés »» 94,087,000 
Pune MONE -3 co s accdss ie esat ll: 52,552,000 ,, 212,670,000 Long Term Liabilities: 
————_—____— 34% 25 years’ unsecured debentures fl. 67,500,000 
Debtors : 34% 20 years’ unsecured dollar deben- 
Trade and other debtors ............ 5, 108,899,000 GE 555 oes k es Sle bond one cals », 19,000,000 
PUCIGNS CROCIES oo hog ie ces 60 tke se 7,322,000 ,, 116,221,000 4% 25 years’ unsecured dollar deben- 
ne NE Sele ey edt anaes tea e ae oR eee s,» 76,000,000 
Liquid Assets : Other long term liabilities ........... » 77,091,000 ,, 239,591,000 
Marketable securities ............... » 13,032,000 P eoeenceeteeenmnenieneneet 
Cash at Bank and in hand............ », 217,920,000 ,, 230,952,000 Current Liabilities : 
——— — Creditors, incl. provision for taxation.. fl. 73,761,000 
AGCTURG GRIGIO 8 iss ce cccicccande 25,651,000 ,, 99,412,000 







Profit Available for Distribution ...... »» 71,582,000 


fl. 1,807,935,000 fl. 1,807,935,000 












PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1955 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, including profits made by subsidiaries before deduction of the following items 













ati Fe ee ee ee eS ee ae Ue Seay CODY FV fl. 238,860,000 
epeeciblinn of Hrdpiety; Puail PRADA... 5 oi Sie 5c ac cae Ee AW ON Uwe hed KERERT Ee vale EV cae be othe fl. 26,310,000 

RIE IN a I a a eis hale Os Gab a pod CARD Cee here ue oe ee ee mow 9,245,000 

PR yet tO DICTOTIaES PASO TNO on o's 0: ico aos he Sich Caw ba sew Oak ae Fe oe oe A oA » 21,100,000 ,, 56,655,000 
ee ND MEME Sav coun bgc nc ceucsctseus sn dotpibnevondecawhae shwaensubetbiie soebalenuenee fl. 182,205,000 
POO TE PE CU IG 6 asia s og bn vod Satin pd cdnnkdoeVewkhig oiecctaahabed debt » 47,500,000 
POU OT UE WUE Shs inca Se kpSN cndbeoetanws ou neko ees chin eCRbad ad eek Sane Ties ck awee fl. 134,705,000 
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Profit available for distribution :— 






Shareholders, dividends at the rate of 7.6 per cent. 




















per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and 14 per 
RE SR CE INN 5 55a 6S oi o's 55a KK oad an cE DANS bb MELE COG LER whe hore kan Le ee ele eee es fl. 60,523,005 
OG ey CHAS RE TT CT ONO ooo 5 is cinch veda nb cb on cde wheal caedd tec bOka et 5,258,031 
PRO RICE so ais Sve se sian sy os cveuss sbened abs aaecn dade tae halts kacielenes Oiuned TCR Oot a 5,800,553 
fl. 71,581,589 
eee 
The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from which the 
following figures have been extracted. F 
1955 1954 rs = 1951 1950 1949 1948 
n millions of guilders : 
RN oe te Sh see, pide gesedpaluothhnveesnan te Vastespesednesapute 2,280 1,936 1,601 1,384 1,242 982 830 651 
OI oc 55 nnis's o's hath bb04 Ue Engen tec seswede foceeus 269 231 172 143 144 102 52 42 
SOMO UE TION y 5's o.0 snd say co eKiae'osds codbeb in Vee snawabaabuas H8%, 19% 10.7% 10.4% 116% 104% 6.3% 6.5% 
SNORRUMNE 5.550340 yal Sen xktic oiews docks inde acneeek 148 119 88 64, Se. 12 
Se ROU ANNE sn Sse os 5c oN EME pele Vs poy Saead svben camer creel 637 - 627, 30 % 4.6% 5.1% 4.9% 1.9% Ry 
SM NNNNON 55 ote Sas ai ete echt i cad sade cosets 71 eo. ae eee eee ee 8 
ie CNN CP INO NUN, a2 ins Died’ s Wau Keb nde ws os bcck ce Gelder wae 48% 40°%% 42% 48% 38° 37% 81°% 108”. 
Se er NU weaned sas uaadh incon weeks 14% 14% 14°? 12 6? 12 0? 12 0 9 0? 9°. 
SPEV OCU OO PLOEEEONN CEES os ica pesdcedcen beers ney ee’ 7.6% 7.6 7 16% 72° 72° 7 2° 6.6% 6.6", 
Additions to property, plant and equipment ...................000 239 144 82° 113 97 - 61 3 72 4 16 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment..................0.. 82 74 64 59 51 44 36 33 
SPINS Sin. is: aco sings dae kl geaden PuR ESR wh ind ee Womaw a eaE KD 1,916 1,481 1,378 1,276 1,199 821 7136 614 
SESS b laicind > Chew dechesaras biased ss dakswndeeehie 839 713 618 570 506 358 308 256 
SR EOE CONE 05 iV. sind o's Sobel nc oe Seen CAR ee 491 393 378 347 304 208 186 99 
data dnatheno cakes si vah ae bie XEES oa SANS Ko Ea o elk Rhee 1,426 1,029 949 902 868 641 600 574 
Current assets to current EON a5 oh ccd cd ben ceewe eee 2.3 
PUR DERN OUs MINION ios cos aad oeles hes voce cease Shao dsibunes a 7 F = oe .3 +4 


it 0.9 1.0 10 Lt it 12 1.6 
teen Gt oui gee eat 143,000 123,000 106,000 95,000 99,000 90,000 79,000 81,000 


Copies of the above Accounts may be obtained from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, & CO. LIMITED 
34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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UNION 
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CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE 


providing £483,400 for United Kingdom taxation the profit for the year is £1,119.689 plus 


8 brought forward, making a total of €1,502,384. The Directors have placed £325,000 to General 









Ren Account and £3 50,000 to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account and have declared a final 
r 1s. 9d. United Kingdom currency per share, less United Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing 
“4 oo. leaving £392,103 to be carried forward. 
on to £325,000 transferred from Profit and Loss Account, the Directors have also transferred 
to G dl Reserve £317,801 from Taxation Reserve, being an amount no longer required in the latter 
Aes These transfers bring the balance on General Reserve Account at the end of the vear to 
£ nal dividend of ls. 9d. per share, less tax, was declared on 21st March, 1956, and makes, with 
the rim dividend of 1s. Od. per share, less tax, a total dividend of 2s. 9d. per share, less tax, for the 
4 pared with 2s, 8.909d. per share, less tax, for the previous vear 
I nerease in the figures in the Balance Sheet for Shareholdings in Subsidiary Companies (at or 
from £595,231 to £2,863,799 and the increase in the figure for Current Accounts of Subsidiary 
mpariies from £353,996 to £2,460,471 are mainly attributable to transactions connected with the 
nna towards the end of the year of Winkelhaak Mines, Limited, which is referred to later in the 
Key 


4t the end of the year the Corporation's wholly-owned subsidiary company, Capital Mining Areas, 
Lin i, had a liability for calls on its holding of shares in Winkethaak Mines, Limited, of £2,617,931, 


- es not appear as a Contingent Liability in the Consolidated Accounts because Winkelhaak Mines 

was baidiary of Capital Mining Areas at that date 
Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or 
but in no case above the market value of 3ist December last, or, where no market price exists, 





he Directors’ valuation. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write 
he book cost of certain holdings below both cost and market price 
A copy of the Corperation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, is enclosed with the Report 
GOLD MINING INTERESTS. 
Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies operating in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State in which the Corporation is largely concerned 





The 
East Geduld | Grootvlei Marievale St. Van Dyk 
Geduld Pro- Pro- Con- Helena Con- 
Mines, prietary | prietary | solidated Gold solidated 
| Ltd. | Mines, Mines, Mines, Mines, Mines, 
Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 


Tons milled ... | 1,765,000 1,233,000 2,322,000 857,000 1,238,000 962,000 
Vield per ton, dwt. 6.18 | 3.23 4.34 5.19 | 5.34 3.28 
Working Costs, per 

ton ; ... | 3s. 4d. 32s. Gd. 28s. 11d. 40s. 2d. 40s. 8d. | 40s. 5d. 
Working Profit, per 

ton ; - |468. 4d. 88. 2d. | 25s. 7d. 258. Od. 26s. 64. 9d. 
lotal Working 

Profit... ... (£4,092,000 £506,000 £2,965,000 £1,072,000 £1,640,000 £36,000 
Net Profit aad a 916, 000 £1, 077, 000 £1,412,000 £548, 000 £1,585,000 £40, 000 
Dividends: Total $1, '912, 000 £1,077,000 £1, 382, 000 £506,000 - 
Per Stock Unit or 

Share... .. | 48. 3d. 14s. Od.' 28. Sd. | 2. 34. — 

The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East Geduld Mines’ dividend income 
| on its steckholding in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £64,960 and Geduld Proprietary 
Mines’ dividend income in 1955 on its stockholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grovotylei 
Proprietary Mines was £746,347. 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—At the end of February, 1956, the new vertical shaft had reached 

pth of 1,267 feet below surface. The extension to the Reduction Plant to increase the nominal 





rapacity to over 125,000 tons per month is nearing completion. It is intended in due course futher to 


rrease the capacity of the plant to over 150,000 tons per month. In March, 1956, the Company de« lared 
maiden dividend of 6d. per share. The ore reserves at 3ist December last were estimated to amount 
000,000 tons, assaying 6 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 55 inches 


{ 


DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1955. 


WINKELHAAK MINES.—This new gold mining Company, under the egis of the Corporation’ 
was registered on 7th Dec ember, 1955. Its present issued capital is £6,000,000 in shares of 10s. 6d. each. 
It will take cession from the Corporation's wholly-owned subsidiary Capital Mining Areas, Limited, of 
a Mining Lease which the Government of the Union of South Africa has agreed to grant over certain 
farms in the Kinross area, Transvaal. The Lease Area, which measures approximately 3,552 morgen, 
equivalent to 5,115 claims, was extensively drilled by Capital Mining Areas during the years 1950-1955 
and encouraging results were obtained on the Kimberley Reef. Good progress has been made to date by 
the Winkelhaak Company in the sinking of two stall vertica) shafte and two ancillary ventilation winzes 
from the surface and in the construction of the necessary housing and other eurface requirements for 
initial work im the Lease Area. 

rHE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The Corporation continues to hold a substantial 
interest in this Company which owns the mineral rights over 4,828 morgen on the farm Withok 7, 
District Brakpan, Transvaal, and certain freehold rights thereon. 

Interests in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration of the Corporation — 

STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY.—Profits from gold and uranium production again 
increased during the year and the Company declared two dividends tetalling ls. per share. The ore 
reserves at SIst December last were estimated to amount to 3,506,000 tons assaying 8.67 dwt. per ton 
over a stoping width of 36 inches. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS Tig Company continues to make good progress and in September last 
declared a maiden dividend of ls. 6d. per share and in March, 1956, declared a further dividend of the 
same amount. a 

OTHER MINING INTERESTS 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—This Company earned a Working Profit of £1,210,000 
in the year ended 30th September, 1955, and paid a dividend of 4s. per 10s. Stock unit im respect of that 
year. The mill treated a record tommage and ore reserves at the end of the year were estimated aL 
5,013,000 metric tons 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Production and sales had to be still farther restricted 
because of the continued inadequate supply of railway trucks for export. The net profit for the year 
ended 30th June, 1955, after providing for taxation and for replacement of fixed assets, amounted to 
£55,587. Sinee the close of the Company's financial year the supply of reilway trucks, though still much 
below requirements, has shown an improvement. 

The Corporation is also interested inter alia in the following Company :— 

TSUMEB CORPORATION .—The net profit for the year ended 30th June, 1955, was £4,089,103 
compared with £2,455,631 for the previous year and dividends totalling 17s. per share were declared, 
During the first nine months of the current financial year dividends totalling @1 per share have been 


deciared. 
OTHER INTERESTS 
BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1955 was £118,268. A dividend of 15% leas tax wae 
declared. The sum of £25,000 was placed to General Reserve and the amount carried forward increased 
from £113,899 to £119,727. The Trust's investments as at 3lst December last showed an appreciation 
ver book cost of £2,532,208. Since the close of the year the sum of £40,552 from Share 














of £1,467,477 o 
Premium Account has been — in paying up in fall 40,552 unissued shares which have been allotted 
to Members, credited as fully paid, in the proportion of one new share for every twenty-five shares held. 

BRITISH ENKA.—The net profit for 1954 was £305,777. After erediting taxation adjustments 
relating to previous years amounting to £82,386, transferring £275,000 to General Reserve and paying 
a dividend of 10°,, the carry forward was increased by £5,350 to £189,469. The results of operations in 
1955 have not yet been published. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—After providing £553,080 for depreciation 
(1954, £264,124) the net profit from operations of the Enstra and Tugela Mills for the year ended 3ist 
December, 1955, was £309,352, as compared with £324,557 for the previous year. A dividend of ls. 6¢ 
per share has been declared 





EXPLORATION 

Some encouraging results have been obtained by Capital Mining Areas outside the Winkelhaak 
Company's Lease Area and by Acacia Mines, Limited, one of the Corporation's subsidiary exploratory 
companies operating adjacent to Capital Mining Areas. If theee present indications are confirmed by 
further drilling it is possible that, in due course, two further mines may be proved-on ground which 
these Companies control. However, a good deal of drilling is still needed before a proper assessment 
of the position can be made 

In the light of extensive drilling carried out by the Corporation's other subsidiary exploratory 
companies in the Kinross Area, options over large areas are being abandoned. 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained op application at the London Office, 
Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATE D IN THE t ant OF SOUTH AF RIC A) 
SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist | DECEMBER, 1955 


Cc APITAL AND RESERVE S 
Share Capital— £ 
Authorised ,200,000 Shares of 5s. each.... 550,000 
Less held in Reserve 49,005 Shares of 5s. each.... 12,251 
Issued 2,150,995 Shares of 5s. each...... 
ce 


Revenue Reserves— 
For Investments cevevesceese 7,814,140 
OU Pe en nacSscwacs F bcbasewans 293,458 
For Retiring Gratuities . 85,000 
Profit and Loss Account—Balance at 31st December, 

414,619 


£9,144,966 966 


PROPE RTY AND NET ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
Quoted Shares, Debentures, etc. at Cost or Stock 
Exchange valuation. whichever is the lower 
(Market Value—#£10,738,510) 7,472,009 
Unquoted Shares and Debentures at Cost or Directors’ 
valuation whichever is the lower 449,954 
7,921,963 
Government, Municipal and Public Utility 
Stocks and Debentures to secure 
Corner House Pension Fund Deposit 
Less: Deposit by Trustees of Pension Fund 


FIXED ASSETS— 
Trade Investments at Cost............ sasthaeg e edglei ebvcaasbeibaseanet , 
Freehold Properties, etc. 
Furniture, Plant, Vehicles, Aircraft, etc. 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings £71,527, Loans £18,200 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores £13,580; Debtors, Loans and Payments in 
Advance £135,259; Dividends Receivable £308,814; 
Cash Deposits, Fixed and on Call £1 ,049,783; 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand £55,759 
Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
Creditors £159,564; Shareholders—Dividends 
£359,845: Subsidiary Companies—Current Accounts 
£1,037: Provision for Claims in Respect of 
Forfeited Dividends £47,079 


EXTRACT FROM pees AND Loss ACCOUNT 


£ 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION.............-.::000000e000 650,261 
Transvaal Provincial Tax : 


PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 650,253 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOU NT at 
3ist December, 1954 1,882,777 


2,533,030 


| Deduct: Dividends—Nos. 104 of 2s. 5d. and 105 of 3s. 0d EE 


per share 
Amount transferred to Investment Reserve... saan 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 
31st December, 1955, transferred to Balance Sheet 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildin 
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THE 
WINTERBOTTOM 
BOOK CLOTH COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Winterbottom Book Cloth Company 
Limited was held in Manchester on April 24, 
1956. Mr Mark Brickhill, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 


Before proceeding with the business of the 
Company, I regret to report the death, on 
May 2, 1955, of Mr Oscar Dunstan 
Winterbottom, a member of the Board of © 
Directors since 1918. He was held in 
universal esteem at home and abroad and we 
al! realise that we have suffered a severe 
personal loss. 


I have pleasure in submitting the sixty- 
fourth Directors’ Report of your Company ; 
the Company’s Balance Sheet and the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet of the Group, all as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 


Your Company, during the year 1955, in- 
creased its Land, Building, Plant and 
Machinery by £123,635 before Depreciation, 
and has resolved upon further expenditure 
amounting to, approximately, £96,000 which 
latter sum forms part of the £496,000 men- 
tioned in a Note on the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. Similarly, our Subsidiaries increased 
their Land, Building, Plant and Machinery 
by £311,141. Thus the Group’s expansion 
programmes involved an outlay of £434,776 
during the year. You will realise by that and 
by our commitments that our Group’s activi- 
ties are in course of considerable expansion, 
and such activities have to be financed. The 
extension programmes our Group were en- 
gaged in last year did not proceed according 
to the timetable anticipated, due to labour 
shortages and delays in steel supplies but you 
may rest assured that the various projects are 
being pushed forward to the best of our 
ability. 


For the purpose of financing our Sub- 
sidiaries’ activities we made a further invest- 
ment during the year of £280,000 in them 
and this method of finance will be continued 
whenever the necessity arises. This financ- 
ing of our Subsidiaries and of our own Com- 
pany involves realising some of our Current 
Assets to which I will now refer. 


Quoted Investments stand in the Com- 
pany’s books at £2,555,156, from which 
should be deducted the Investment Reserve 
of £426,205, giving a net value of £2,128,951. 
The Market Value at December 31st last was 
£2,349,851, showing a surplus of £220,900. 
During the year we realised some of these 
investments to provide finance for modernis- 
ing and developing the various interests to 
which I have referred. Some losses were 
sustained. To cover these losses out of 
current profits it is proposed to transfer 
£50,000 to Investment Reserve. The Group’s 
Capital Commitments are substantial and 
amount, as already mentioned, to approxi- 
mately £496,000. Most of this amount will 
have to be found from realisation of 
investments. In past years the Investment 
Reserve Account has been built up to cover 
the risk of diminution in the Market Value 
of Quoted Investments, and it is thought to 
be adequate. 


Whilst providing for the same dividends 
as last year, we have allocated a further 
£100,000 to Group Plant Replacement -and 
Development Reserve, and propose to allo- 
cate £100,000 to General Reserve. I am 
sure you will agree that it is essential to 


retain a material amount of your Company’s 
resources to provide funds necessary to main- 
tain and increase, where possible, the scope 
of the business. 


The amount set aside for Income Tax’ 


1956-57 is £126,500 and represents the esti- 
mated liability to Income Tax payable 
January 1, 1957. 


NET PROFIT 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is in the usual form. The Trading Profit 
shows an increase of £79,078 due to in- 
creased turnover of the Group. We have 
taken credit for £55,085, being taxation pro- 
visions no longer required by the Group. 
We believe we can now claim that the arrears 
of your Company’s taxation affairs have beer 
settled and are on a normal basis. In future, 
therefore, it is unlikely that there will be any 
major credits of this nature. The net profit 
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of the Group after taxation and after »roy;4 


ing £100,000 to Group Plant Rep! 
and elopment Reserve is £450.° 
increase over last year of £58,245. A 
payment of the proposed Final D 
recommended by the Board, and th 
fers to the Reserve Accounts to whic! 
referred, the Carry Forward of the (. 
is £337,901. 


I would again remind Stockholde 


the Carry Forward is subject to a Proti's Ta 


Distribution Charge if and when any 


distributed. No. provision has been 


porated in the Taxation Accounts | 
contingency. 


amounts to, approximately, £92,000 
As I stated last year, the Grou 


enjoyed increased turnover which I hope w 


be maintained. 
The report and accounts were ado; 


















Accounts for the year to 31st March, 1956 : 














chandise, the prices of which have continued to rise. 








the volume of exports is bound to decrease. 






Export Bank which should be avoided at all costs. 











are often lowered without any stock being offered. 









Loans and Advances are slightly 






Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, after 
and doubtful debts the profit is higher by £7,700. 








With regard to our subsidiary, 










_ The year ahead is full of uncertainties but i 
is one that can give us considerable confidence. 
in large measure surmounted. The Balan 
that it also can stand up well to what is 
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Of the acceptances about 40 per cent. relate to imports and 60 per cent. to exports. 
of exports is the amount covered by Export Credits Guarantee Department policies. This form of finance 
which we provide in a limited way to our own customers is becoming more and more difficult in view of ‘/i< 

_period of credit asked for. On the other hand it is important that it should be provided because withou! 


U C | ; I have, however; no doubt that it can be handled through tic 
Banks in this country without the necessity of another semi-Government organisation such as an Imp» 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 
High Liquidity 
MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 
The Forty-rourtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Ltd. will be held on 3is: 


at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
The following is the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Repor: and 


The enclosed Accounts cover the period Ist April, 1955 to 31st March, 1956, throughout which time we 
have seen two Budgets and have received many warni 
international trading position of the country, with all of which we have done our best to comply but curta: 
credit to old customers has to be done carefully and takes some time to operate. 
damage good relations between old and valued clients and the Bank. 


RISE OF ACCEPTANCES 

The acceptances at £24,600,000 show a rise of £3 000,000 durin 

to the extent of over 30 per cent. by drawings of our old customers in the Scandinavian countries for timbe: 
paper and pulp, etc.. sold to United Kingdom buyers on long contracts, and do not yet show the reduction 
which, in accordance with the general policy here, should now begin to operate. The merchandise represeni< 
by these acceptances is widely spread and consists, in addition to the above. of oil metals and genera! mer 


and requests from the Authorities, dealing with 


: GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 
Our holding of British Government securities, none of which is long dated or irredeemable, is held as mo 
stocks together with our Treasury Bills: they are all valued at or under cost and below redemption pi 


It has been increasingly clear of late years that the market price quoted on the Stock Exchange for gilt-cd 
securities partly reflects the financial capacity of the jobbers dealin 


fluctuations in prices on quite small amounts of stocks being offered for sale. 
policies are freely expressed by various members of the 


that the members of the Stock Exchange are unwilling to take stock on their books with the result that pr 


In my view this is a situation which should be carefully considered by the Chancellor of the Excheque 


in conjunction with the Bankers and Insurance Associations because obviously a free and active marke! 
its stocks is of extreme importance to the Government. 


valuation and that appearing in the Balance Sheet is more than covered by the Inner Reserves of the Banh 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


down, and the liquidity is again high. i iG 
edged Holdings represent approximately 80 per cont. of ce ane Lee 


providing for taxation and making provision for ali 


. The sum of £200,000 has bee! ferred to Continge: 
Reserve and, allowing for the proposed Final Dividends, there remains a comp forwund of £127 000. . 


HAMBROS INVESTMENT TRUST 


Meanwhile the difference between the Stock Excha: 


im Hambros Investment Trust, there is nothing of special interest to rep 
While there have been large fluctuations in the Stock Exchange valuation during Go sete, its holdings 
stand in the books at substantially below market value, and show a large reserve over the cost of the sha 
held by the Bank. This being so it has been decided to transfer back to the Inner Reserves of the Bank 


amount which was written off the cost some years ago. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


n the main the scene which we in this country have before 
Hard facts and hard remedies have been faced this year « 
~_ re = the Beak tp whee 1 am attaching this statement sh 
4 st and what is ahead. is is again made possible by the contin 
loyalty and devotion of the whole staff to whom on your behalf and my own I extend our gratafal thank 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITE) 
Head Office: 41, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 31st MARCH, 1956. 





LIA 5 

Current, Deposit and other accounts.............0...... x oe 54 095 
SUNN sin. dicLinontictietaigicmadinaicment ccc edie nissan cada ie 24.603. 
Paid up Capital... pea SEN Bi. tat or Wi ne eam ate one ena a are ee “3/000 
POETS istic cinseessanrinienasignciianstzerwinitnasiiigiiean imiiasa tae CO 000, 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call............... eee 25,696,0 
Bills of Exchange sevemitnas Checsanaiphdicniodicice cokaciches coke ere ne 81567. 2 
British Government Securities 222707 rrrerrreteeeeseeeeneseeeensnneeennnennnnnneesennne ern 

iacnaaend ena gg Teer eteeereteseeneseaneenecsnssanecnnecnnens Sekainghsven 53°05: 
—— Ee io Sotnidoon IS asics css ccbvenevicsodveccnaccavencsecschshaccsorsdaudoccbecitic vies lastice 952.9 


STORE OE TESORO SSE REEESEOE EEE EES EEEEEE EEE EEE® 


The Profits Tax Dist: bition 
Charge in respect of Dividends for the ye: 


a es" OLS CO 


Any precipitate action » 


g the year. These are again rapresenic 


Included in the figure 


in these stocks. This results in mari 
In these times when Governine 
overnment at political meetings it is very natu 
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KAYSER BONDOR LIMITED 


RECORD HOME SALES 


MR JOHN GOODENDAY ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Kayser Bondor Limited, will be held on 
May 24th at 24 Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Mr John Goodenday, Chairman and 
Managing Director, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1955: 


The main feature of the year under review 
has been the intensification of competition 
in all the markets with which we are con- 
cerned and a further rise in costs of pro- 
duction; nevertheless these adverse factors 
have, to some extent, been mitigated at home 
by increased turnover and the reduction in 
trading profits is mainly accounted for by the 
results of the Australian company. 


HOME TRADE 


The year’s trading produced a new record 
in sales, which were nearly 9 per cent higher 
than in 1954. As anticipated in my statement 
last year, profit margins in the Hosiery 
Division have been reduced and competition 
has become increasingly keener. There have 
been two increases in wages, and improved 
packaging and presentation have further in- 
creased costs. It has also been necessary to 
assist the retail trade by giving a higher 
margin to enable distributors to cope with 
their rising costs. 


In the Underwear Division we have con- 
unued to make progress and we are deriving 
the benefits of improved production tech- 
niques, better styling and research. The in- 
creasing turnover makes further productive 
capacity essential and has led to our establish- 
ing a small underwear factory at St Neots 
which will be completed later in the year. 
The rebuilding and extension of the factory 
at Portslade has taken longer than was esti- 
mated and has retarded a budgeted increase 
in production at that unit. When this project 
is completed it will be one of the finest 
factories on the South Coast. The adjacent 
factory at Southwick, which at one time was 
thought might become redundant with the 
extension at Portslade, has been doubled in 
size to supplement the demands of our 
corsetry business. 


Increasing competition makes it essential 
that our plant and machinery should be con- 
unuously brought up to date and in pur- 
suance of this policy a number of old 
machines have been scrapped and new plant 
and machinery to the value of £352,000 is 
now on order. Last year £248,000 was spent 
on new plant and machinery in our domestic 
factories, the bulk of which was in connec- 
ten with hosiery production. 


AUSTRALIA 


he reorganisation of the Australian com- 
pany in an endeavour to bring their business 
more into line with that of the parent com- 
pany has proved more protracted than 
Originally envisaged and the problems in- 
volved have been aggravated by the condi- 
bons prevailing in that market. These 
factors, and the writing down of the stocks, 
why resulted in a substantial reduction in 
€ earnings of the Company. The indica- 


Hons are that the Australian company should 


trade more profitably during the current 
year. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Stockholders have already been advised of 
the purchase of Kayser Products Proprietary 
Limited, which has been responsible for the 
distribution of Kayser products in the Union, 
and of Cape Hosiery Mills Proprietary 
Limited, a small but efficient hosiery produc- 
tion unit in Cape Town. Contracts for the 
extension of the hosiery factory have been 
placed and new plant and machinery ordered. 
Although both these companies should con- 
tinue to make profits during the current year, 
the full benefits of this development will not 
be felt until 1957, 


OTHER OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


Stockholders are aware of the details of the 
acquisition, last April, of the Kayser name, 
goodwill, and patents for use in many over- 
seas territories and the cost of this purchase is 
reflected in the item “ Trade Marks, Patents 
and Trading Rights” appearing for the first 
time in the Balance Sheet at £387,856. The 
main immediate development arising from 
this investment has been in South Africa, to 
which reference has already been made. Else- 
where useful exploratory work has been done 
and some benefits should be seen in the 
current year’s results, 


Licensing agreements have been entered 
into in respect of three European countries 
and of New Zealand. Although there has 
been a substantial decline in national exports 
from the United Kingdom in the fields in 
which we operate, it is gratifying to report 
that our export sales show an increase of 
5 per cent as compared with the previous 
year. 


The business of Kayser Bondor (Ireland) 
Limited is developing satisfactorily and we 
can look to a substantial increase in our turn- 
over in that market during the current year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The trading profit, as shown in the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account, is 
£1,691,476 as compared with £1,982,053 in 
1954. The net profit after providing for 
overseas taxation but before UK taxation, 
amounts to £1,260,719 and the net profit after 
all taxation is {£648,766 compared with 
£752,664 last year. The 5} per cent Prefer- 
ence Dividend and the Interim Ordinary 
Dividend of 10 per cent less tax required 
£99,188. Your Directors now recommend 
the payment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 
15 per cent less tax (making a total 
distribution on the Ordinary Stock of 25 
per cent less tax) which will absorb a 
further £113,314. 


It is proposed to transfer the sum of 
£425,000 to General Reserve, thus increasing 
this Reserve to £1,500,000. After these 
appropriations have been made the balance 
carried forward to the ensuing year on the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss account will be 
increased by £11,264. 


The reduction in the cash position has been 
occasioned by the larger amount employed in 
stock and the substantial capital expenditure 
which had to be provided in the last twelve 
months. In order to strengthen the liquid 
position, application has been made to the 
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Capital Issues Committee for authority to 
raisé approximately £500,000 by an issue to 
Ordinary stockholders. A further announce- 
ment will be made in this connection at the 
forthcoming annual general meeting. 


THE FUTURE 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
I am able to tell you that in the first three 
months our volume is ahead of last year. 
Nevertheless there is every indication that 
costs are likely to continue to increase so that 
a further contraction of margins is probable. 
The Board is anxious that we should make 
our contribution to the stabilisation of prices 
and avoid transmitting these increased costs 
to the public. 


ALLEN HARVEY & ROSS 


LIMITED 


(Bankers and Discount Agents) 


MR G. M. B. PORTMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Allen 
Harvey & Ross Limited will be held on 
May 22nd in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. G. M. B. Portman, which. has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended April 5, 1956: 


Your directors have in the course of the 
year welcomed as a full-time director Mr 
Michael E. R. Allsopp, who now comes before 
you for re-election. I am myself very grateful 
for the honour of appointment as chairman 
of the company, a post which has not so far 
been created since the firm ceased to be a 
private concern. 


The balance sheet at April Sth shows on 
either side but little variation from the figures 
shown in 1955. As last year investments are 
shown at market value. 


The profit of £80,518 for the year ended 
April 5, 1956, is shown after making provision 
for rebate, realised losses#*?on investments and 
taxation and making a transfer to reserve for 
contingencies. This compares with a profit 
of £70,752 for the previous year, but it will 
be recalled that this profit was stated after 
drawing on inner reserves in order to provide 
for the writing down of the Company’s 
investments to market value. The transfer 
of £25,000 to general reserve in year 1955-56 
remains unchanged. The dividends proposed 
also remain the same and require £37,375 
after deduction of income tax leaving a 
balance of undistributed profit amounting to 
£144,497 to be carried forward to the current 
year, an increase of £17,360 over the balance 
brought in at April 6, 1955. 


DISCOUNT MARKET UNCERTAINTY 


During the year the outlook for the 
Discount Market has constantly remained at 
Uncertain but we have been fortunate in our 
correct reading of certain warning signals 
from time to time. It became more and more 
clear during the second half of the year that 
no one could find a more practical basis or 
reinforcement for a credit squeeze than higher 
and higher money rates. The impact of this 
process resulted in uncomfortable losses on 
investments but in much more satisfactory 
running margins on bills than we have seen 
for some time. 


Your Company in conformity with the 
functions of the market carried throughout 
this difficult period a substantial investment 
portfolio. Fortunately, the average life of 
these investments was relatively short at the 
important moments—i.e., in August last, 1 
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year and 5 months, and in February last, 12 
months. At the accounting date the average 
life was 1 year and 8 months. 


The Company’s intake of Treasury Bills 
rose by 20.7 per cent over the previous year 
and of Commercial Bills by 26.9 per cent. 
The latter increase took place mainly in the 
period April to October, 1955. Your directors 
feel that the Company is sufficiently equipped 
with working resources to take on a reason- 
able expansion in bill discounting. 

We have greatly appreciated the very fair 
action by the Clearing and Scottish Banks 
taken on the occasion of the last change in 
Bank Rate to fix a balanced proportion of 
their call money with the Discount Houses 
at } per cent above Bankers’ Deposit Rate. 


Until the inflationary load upon the 
national economy is noticeably lightened it 
seems reasonable to expect the credit squeeze 
and the high rate structure to continue, 
especially as we shall suffer the seasonal 
pressure on sterling later in the year. 


The average daily turnover has increased 
very greatly and the members of the Com- 
pany’s staff have had an extremely busy year. 
To them all, on your behalf, your directors 
desire to express your grateful thanks for their 
hard work and -enthusiasm. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


(Paris) 
INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Francaise du Commerce Extérieur was held 
in Paris on March 28th. 


Monsieur Belin, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, presided, and was assisted by Mon- 
sieur Assémat, General Manager. A Govern- 
ment representative was present. 


The following is a summary of the report 
for 1955 given by the Chairman: The 
financial year was marked by an increase in 
French foreign tradé. Imports rose by 9 per 
cent and exports by 12 per cent. 


The Banque Francaise du Commerce 
Extérieur through an increase of its possi- 
bilities has taken its shgre in this develop- 
ment. The volume of its business grew once 
again particularly in the field of credits by 
signature. 


PROFIT 


Allowing for all charges and provisions, as 
well as for depreciation, net profits amounted 
to Frs.419,259,250, as against Frs.395,248,756 
for the preceding year: an increase of more 
than 6 per cent. 


After making provision for statutory pay- 
ments to shareholders, staff and_ social 
security funds, the Board have earmarked 
Frs.150 million for the general reserve, and 
have placed a balance of Frs.172,620,882 at 
the disposal of shareholders. 


After the Accountants’ report and the 
observations of the Management Committee 
had been duly read, the accounts were 
adopted unanimously. Further motions, to 
distribute a bonus dividend of 5 per cent and 
to strengthen the general reserve by a supple- 
mentary appropriation of Frs.125 million, 
were duly carried. 


Apart from provisions and redemption pay- 
ments, the total of the Bank’s resources thus 
reached Frs.2,676 million, which includes a 
share capital of Frs.1,500 million, following 
the capital increase of Frs.1,000 million 
carried through at the end of 1955. 
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CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
May 8, 1956.. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, dated May 1, 
1956: 


WORKING RESULTS 


Operations at the mine were adversely - 


affected by a serious underground fire in 
the middle of the year and by certain mech- 
anical breakdowns. The ore milled at 
1,936,000 tons was lower by 19,000 tons 
than in 1954.. The yield showed a decline 
from 3.818 dwt. to 3.797 dwt. per ton and, 
although the average income received by the 
company per ounce of gold rose by Is. 9d., 
the working revenue totalling £4,618,484 fell 
short by £39,098 of the previous year’s 
figure. Working costs continued their up- 
ward trend and at 47s. 6d. per ton milled 
were higher by ls. 8d. than those for 1954. 
As a result of these variations, the working 
profit fell by £152,450 to £23,435. 


ACCOUNTS 


To the working profit was added a credit 
adjustment of £56,123 in respect of silicosis 
liabilities, interest received amounting to 
£14,671, an amount of £13,381 representing 
profits on the realisation of certain trade 
investments and £4,801 being the difference 
between sundry items detailed in the Income 
and Expenditure account, making a total 
profit for the year, before taxation, of 
£112,411. Adding to this the unappropriated 
balance at the end of the previous year of 
£717,719, a total of £830,130 was arrived at, 
which was dealt with as follows: 


| 
£ 
A transfer to capital reserve in respect 
of expenditure on mining assets and 
trade investments absorbed ....... 137,814 
and provision for taxation amounted 
As RRC Soke el 1,905 
sniakitam 0: COURIC Sos one 6 po 0m 139,719 
and leaving an unappropriated bal- 
ance to be carried forward to the 
current year’s accounts of ...... 690,411 
£830,130 





This unappropriated balance was repre- 
sented by net current assets totalling 
£861,918 as detailed in the Balance Sheet, 


less Retiring Gratuities and Abnormal Costs 
Reserves. 


DEVELOPMENT 


At 60,571 feet the footage developed during 
the year was lower by 4,082 feet than the 
corresponding figure for the previous year 
but the footage on reef, as well as the footage 
sampled, was greater. On the Main Reef 
Leader, which provided 65 per cent of the 
total ore mined from stoping operations, the 
payable footage, percentage of payability and 
inch-dwt. values all showed improvement. 
At the bottom of the mine in the K line of 
sub-incline shafts the values disclosed on this 
reef were somewhat erratic, but they. may 
nevertheless be regarded as satisfactory. The 
payable ore developed increased by 185,000 
tons to 842,100 tons averaging 6.1 dwt. per 
ton or 0.2 dwt. higher than the value for the 
previous year. 


SHAFT SINKING 


Sinking of the K2, 3 and 4 Sub-incline 
Shafts proceeded at a satisfactory rate during 
the year. As the reef in the K1 Shaft area 





has been displaced by a dyke, sinking wa, 
temporarily stopped in September at i depth 
of 2,454 feet below the collar on the 45th 
level while investigations are in provress to 


determine the throw of reef. In view of the 
marginal profits being earned by the com- 
pany K5 Shaft was stopped at a point 269 
feet below 46 station or 8,692 fee below 


surface as a temporary economy measure 


ORE RESERVE 


Owing principally to the exclusion of cer- 
tain blocks of ore previously considered pay- 
able, the available ore reserve, recalculated at 
the year-end to be 3,667,000 tons, was 
666,000 tons lower than a year previously, 
The average value of this reserve was 6.2 dwt. 
over a stoping width of 42.3 inches, or 
0.3 dwt. and 0.2 inch higher than the figures 
at December 31, 1954. Higher pay limits 
were set owing to the rise in working costs. 


General Review : Since I reported to you at 
the Annual General Meeting last year, con- 
stant attention has been devoted to improving 
the technical position of the mine which, 
however, continues to pass through a difficult 
period. Plans are at present under considera- 
tion for reorganising the hoisting. and pump- 
ing arrangements between the Nourse and 
City sections of the mine with the object of 
closing down certain high cost Nourse shafts 
as soon as practicable. 


Property: Since the close of the financial 
year, the Board of Directors has agreed, sub- 
ject to the approval of Shareholders in General 
Meeting, to sell approximately 260 acres 
of freehold land on the farms Klipriviers- 
berg No. 25 and Doornfontein No. 24 to the 
Johannesburg City Council for the sum of 
approximately £360,000. The Company has 
been informed by the Council that 11 has 
agreed to make the purchase subject to the 
Administrator's granting his consent. A 
General Meeting will be called at an appro- 
priate time to consider this matter. 


TAXATION 


- As the company’s ratio of profit to recovery 
for the past year was again below 6 per cent, 
it was not.liable for any tax on its gold 
mining profits nor for any lease consideration. 


SILICOSIS 


A Bill (the Pneumoconiosis Bill, 196 
shortly to be introduced in Parliament, pr0- 
vides, inter alia, for increased paymenis (0 
silicosis beneficiaries. In so far as scheduled 
mines are concerned the Government 1s 
decided to accept the retrospective applic :tion 
to existing mines of the increased benctits, 
the additional burden to be impose’ 
respect of defunct mines and the retrospective 
application to defunct mines of all incre ses 
in benefits since 1946 to date. The estimated 
total of the liability assumed by the Go. <'n- 
ment is £10,900,000. Had the burden !:!'en 
on the Industry, your Company’s propo 0" 
would have been about £570,200, anu (5 
concession is therefore a welcome relic! !" 
terms of the new Bill, however, your ‘ 0" 
pany will have to bear its proportion, amo it 
ing to some £22,400 per annum of the «0! 
increase of approximately £500,000 prt 
annum in the future liability of ex" 
scheduled mines. 


A report of the proceedings at the A’ ual 
Meeting will be available on request ( ' 


London Secretaries—Messrs A. Mov “ 


Company, 4 London Wall Buildings, | ” 
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MINERALS SEPARATION LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


WIDENING SPREAD OF INTERESTS 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Minerals Separation Limited will be held on 
May 23rd at the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
ute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955. 


Once again it is my pleasant duty to put 
before you annual figures which show con- 
siderable improvement on any previous year. 
The Group profit before Tax is £434,493 
compared with £413,110 for 1954: after tax 
provisions and refunds the net figures are 
£218,353 and £168,662 respectively. Though 
the total of “profits on trading” is very 
similar to that of last year, the fortunes of 
the contributing businesses have varied not a 
little. The revenues from Jackmans and from 
Howard Potteries were less for reasons given 
later in this report; our receipts from Foundry 
Services on the other hand, continued the 
rising trend of the last few years. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
the item of £171,184 in the 1954 Balance 
Sheet “ Goodwill at cost, including premium 
paid on acquisition of shares in subsidiary 
companies” has disappeared. The capital 
surplus realised from the sale of some of our 
Rhodesian and other investments during the 
year has enabled us to reduce the figure at 
which the subsidiary companies stand in our 
books and thus to extinguish this item ; also 
to write down certain other investments, and 
to increase the Investment Reserve from 
£550,458 to £1,072,680. After allowing for 
this and the increase in undivided profits, the 
Capital and Reserves stand at £2,489,084 
against £1,892,259 at the end of 1954. There 
was further, as you see, a comfortable margin 
between the book figure of our quoted invest- 
ments (£2,366,007) and the market value of 
the same (£3,116,175) on December 31st. The 
unquoted and trade investments are con- 
servatively valued. The 4} per cent deben- 
tures stand at £500,000, no further issue 
having been made since that of March, 1955. 


In respect of the year 1955 dividends of 
ls. 3d. per 5s. unit have been paid against 
Is. per unit for 1954. This distribution is in 
our opinion reasonable ; in fact there is added 
to the retained net profit a balance of 
£74,603 which is nearly £20,000 more than 
last year. 


_ To bring the interim and final dividends 
into closer relationship, it is our present in- 
tenton to pay a higher interim this year. Any 
such increase should not be taken as indi- 
cating the final amount of dividend that will 
be paid for the year ; this must depend on 
the results, which cannot be accurately 
¢sumated at the time of the interim payment. 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


I will now deal with our more important 
interests in more detail. 


As mentioned last year, we have continued 
our policy of reducing the amount invested 
in Rhodesia—not because of any lack of con- 
idence in copper or Rhodesia, but on the 
general principle of attaining a wider spread 
'N our interests. We still retain a large hold- 


i in the Rhodesian copper field, and it has 
_o us a very good return during 1955. 
“ese companies’ prospects for the current 


year appear at least as promising as last year. 
Another successful year with both United 
Kingdom and export turnover showing 
material increases, was experienced by 
Foundry Services. In the United Kingdom 
the modern and well-equipped addition to 
the factory at Drayton Manor, including ex- 
cellent canteen facilities, is almost completed. 
Here, Foundry Services own some 30 acres 
of land with a total covered floor space of 
116,000 square feet. This valuable site and 
layout will enable the Group to ensure the 
economical production and handling of 
Foseco products, both for the United King- 
dom and export needs. Abroad, steady pro- 
gress continues. The subsidiary manufac- 
turing companies in France, Germany, 
Austria and South Africa, all made further 
successful expansion. The interests in Italy 
have been reorganised and are now in the 
hands of a_ subsidiary company wholly 
owned by the Group. In North America, the 
Canadian subsidiary had an excellent year 
with increased turnover and profits. It is in 
the USA, however, that the greatest promise 
lies for the future. The year 1955 was the 
first in which both the Headquarters of the 
company and the factory operated from 
Columbus, Ohio, and the improved efficiency 
showed increasingly satisfactory results. The 
Foundry Services Group has taken a sub- 
stantial interest in an American company 
providing refractory material for the steel 
ingot industry ; this development is already 
resulting in a larger sale of the Group’s 
exothermic compounds. The selection and 
training of suitable personnel, the stream- 
lining of products to suit American require- 
ments, and the general building up of a 
business organisation ready to meet the 
opportunities open to Foundry Services in 
America, call for great care and attention at 
the highest level; both Mr Weiss and Dr 
Strauss spent many weeks during the year in 
the USA, dealing with these problems. On 
my visit to America last November, I was 
impressed with what had already been 
achieved and with the future prospects. 


During the year 1955 J. W. Jackman & 
Company Limited were fully employed and 
built a number of automatic and other 
machines previously new to this country, for 
which there should be an increasing demand, 
The works has been enlarged and new equip- 
ment installed, and a further extension is 
nearly completed. Orders now in hand cover 
a wide range of equipment, and are sufficient 
to keep the company busy for over a year. 
The orders include one from Ford Motor 
Company for large automatic moulding 
machines, which should be as fast in oper- 
ation as any installed anywhere in the world. 


These activities entailed a certain amount 
of expenditure, which did not bring a full 
return in the 12 months covered by the 
accounts, and consequently the profits taken 
in for the year were reduced to some extent. 


Turnover in all three companies of the 
Howard Pottery Group was well maintained 
until October when the imposition of pur- 
chase tax seriously affected a home market 
which was already feeling the effects of 
increased foreign competition. As a result of 
this, short-time working had to be introduced 
in two factories during the last quarter of the 
year and profits were accordingly lower. 


Although steps were taken to correct this 
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position, particularly in obtaining increased 
business from North Amierica, and all fac- 
tories are now well occupied, the increased 
competition now being met makes it neces- 
sary to absorb most of the increased cost of 
labour and material ourselves, with conse- 
quently reduced profit margin. 


_In conclusion, I wish to record our appre- 
ciation of the good work done by all those 
who directly and indirectly have contributed 
to our result, and to express to them all our 
sincere thanks. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS 
£32 MILLION 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration Limited will be held on May 30th 
in London. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Lord Knollys, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1955: 


Our group’s combined premium income for 
1955 was £32,073,826, an _ increase of 
£2,753,200 over that for 1954. 


The Corporation’s own underwriting profit 
for the year was £963,030. Our share of the 
Life profits of the Clerical, Medical & 
General Life Assurance Society was £55,223, 
and the gross interest on our investments 
amounted to £1,120,248. Our trading profit 
was £1,759,985, from which we have pro- 
vided £1,142,923 for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion, leaving our net profit for the year at 
£617,062. 


Out of this, £287,500 is required for the 
total dividend for the year. The Board has 
decided to transfer £150,000 to Contingencies 
Account, leaving £179,562 to add to the 
balance of Profit and Loss Account brought 
forward from 1954. The Carry Forward 
therefore becomes £1,346,657. 


The Corporation’s total Fire Account 
shows only a slender profit and the Con- 
solidated Fire Account shows a loss. This 
result must, however, be considered in con- 
junction with the increase in Fire Premiums, 
The total has grown—lI am talking of the 
consolidated figures—from £2,590,511 in 1953 
to £3,997,802 in 1955. 


Our policy has been, and still is, to expand 
our Fire business where and when we can 
and it is in the United States that we have 
a specially favourable opportunity for doing 
so now. At the rate at which we have 
recently been adding to our Fire business 
there, the increasing provision required for 
unexpired risks, which is at present as high 
as 75 per cent of the past year’s premiums, 
has created a charge against earnings year by 
year sufficient in itself to bring about a book 
loss on the account. 


On our Accident and General account, the 
premiums on which, at £24,588,090, were the 
highest we have ever written, we made a 
profit of £937,267. 


Motor business, of which nearly all our 
branches and agencies write more than they 
do of any other class, was good in the United 
States and in many other overseas territories, 
but rather disappointing in Canada and 
Australia. Our Home Motor account was 
again unprofitable, but in spite of this our 
Home Branches have had a particularly satis~ 
factory year. 

Net new business of our associated Life 
office, the Clerical, Medical & General Life 
Assurance Society, for 1955, at £9,824,821, 
including Capital redemption and Group 
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assurances, showed an increase of £1,358,318 
on the 1954 figure, and the premium income 
increased by £503,597 to £2,926,533. The 
combined Life and Capital Redemption 
Funds now total £28,138,028. 


The Corporation’s total investments, in- 
cluding real property and subsidiary and 
associated companies, amounted at December 
31, 1955, to £39,407,534, which represents an 
increase of {2,006,154 for the year. 


The amount by which the market value 
of the Corporation’s investments at the end 
of last year exceeded their book values was 
even higher than the similar appreciation at 
the end of 1954, which had so far been the 
record. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


MR P. H. ANDERSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
May 8, 1956. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated May 1, 
1956: 


WORKING RESULTS 


The ore milled during the year under 
review totalled 3,588,000 tons, an increase of 
128,000 tons compared with the. previous 
year’s figure. The average yield per ton 
milled at 3.205 dwt. was 0.036 dwt. higher 
than that attained during 1954 and the gold 
recovered increased by 26,603 ounces to a 
total of 574,922 ounces fine. The average 
price received by the Company for the gold 
produced increased from 248s. 1ld. an ounce 
in 1954 to 250s. 8d. an ounce in 1955, and 
the working revenue for the year was con- 
sequently higher by 8d. per ton milled. How- 
ever, rising costs, which were 10d. per ton 
milled higher than in the previous year, 
absorbed the benefits of the improved 
working revenue, and the working profit of 
£596,531 for the year was £9,944 less than 
that of the previous twelve months. 


ACCOUNTS 


To the working profit of £596,531 has 
been added the sum of £213,520 which repre- 
sents the excess of income over expenditure 
after taking into account the sundry items 
shown in the~ Income and Expenditure 
Account. Taxation and Lease Considera- 
tion absorbed £133,771 of the total profit of 
£810,051, leaving £676,280 to be ‘added to 
the unappropriated balance brought forward 
from the previous year. A re-transfer of 
£149,566 from Capital Reserve to the Income 
and Expenditure Account was made in 
respect of the net proceeds from the realisa- 
tion of certain mining assets and trade invest- 
ments, and two dividends, each of 3s. 6d. 
per share, absorbing £660,144, were declared, 
thereby leaving a balance in the Income and 
Expenditure Account of £1,284,286 to be 
carried forward to 1956. This unappro- 
priated balance, together with revenue 
reserves. totalling £247,031, was represented 
by current assets of £2,601,054 less liabilities 
and provisions amounting to £1,069,737. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The footage developed during the year was 
75,139 feet, an increase of 18,976 feet over 
the development accomplished during 1954. 
Of this, 56,309 feet were on reef, and 50,865 
feet were sampled giving an average value of 
4.7 dwt. per ton over a channel width of 33 


inches. Development on the Main and 
Kimberley Reefs was intensified during the 
year, but while promising results were 
obtained on the Main Reef, only moderate 
encouragement was derived from operations 
on the Kimberley Reef where payable pros- 
pects were confined to a restricted area in 
the eastern portion of the mine. Develop- 
ment on the Main Reef Leader decreased 
considerably, and the steadily diminishing 
returns from this horizon indicate that no 
substantial additions to future ore reserves 
are likely from this source. 


Despite the increased development opera- 
tions, the payable ore developed at 953,700 
tons was less by 528,000 tons compared with 
the previous year, but the average value was 
0.3 dwt. higher at 4.3 dwt, per ton. 


ORE RESERVE 


A start was made during the year on the 
removal of ore from the shaft pillars. As 
a result of this decision, a considerable 
tonnage has been transferred from the “ un- 
available” into the “ available ” classification, 
and the removal of ore from both categories 
of the reserve, coupled with the reduced ore 
tonnage developed during the year, resulted 
in a decrease of 1,803,000 tons in the total 
ore reserve which, at December 31, 1955, was 
estimated to be 10,297,000 tons of an average 
value of 4.9 dwt. over a stoping width of 
48.5 inches, made up as follows: 


Available ......... 6,657,000 tons at 4.5 dwt. 

Shaft and Safety ; 

Pillars ..... icone 3,640,000 tons at 5.6 dwt. 
SILICOSIS 


A Bill (the Pneumoconiosis Bill, 1956) 
shortly to be introduced in Parliament, pro- 
vides, inter alia, for increased payments to 
silicosis beneficiaries. In so far as scheduled 
mines are concerned the Government has 
decided to accept the retrospective application 
to existing mines of the increased benefits, 
the additional burden to be imposed in 
respect of defunct mines and the retrospective 
application to defunct mines of all increases 
in benefits since 1946 to date. The estimated 
total of the liability assumed by the Govern- 
ment is £10,900,000. Had the burden fallen 
on the Industry, your Company’s proportion 
would have been about £1,117,800, and this 
concession is therefore a welcome relief. In 
terms of the new Bill, however, your Com- 
pany will have to bear its proportion, amount- 
ing to some £35,500 per annum of the total 
increase of approximately £500,000 per 
annum in the future liability of existing 
scheduled mines, 


TAXATION 


Gold-mining taxation remained unchanged 
during the year. In his Budget proposals of 
March 15, 1956, however, the Minister of 
Finance announced, inter alia, a change in 
the formula tax applicable to gold mines, from 

378 
y=63 — { ~(wy=60 — = where y is the 
percentage tax payable and x is the ratio of 
profit to recovery, ¢xpressed as a percentage. 
Had the new formula applied to the past 
financial year, the Company’s liability in 
respect of formula tax would have been some 
£5,500 less compared with the figure of 


ee £115,300 provided on the old 
asis. 


A report of the proceedings at*the Annual 
Meeting will be available on request to the 
London Secretaries—Messrs A. Moir & Co., 
4, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 
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COW & GATE LIMITED 


AN EXCELLENT YEAR’S TRADING 


The forty-seventh Annual Genera! Meeting 
of Cow & Gate Limited was held on Apri 
30th at Guildford, Mr W. R. Bramwell 5; 
John Gates, Chairman and Managing Dire. 
tor, presiding. The following are extrac 
from his circulated Statement: 


The year under review has been in excel. 
lent one and perhaps better than we antici. 
pated. In some branches of your busines 
there has not always been a sufficient reward 
for our labours in the shape of net profit 
For example, in common with every other 
business in the country we have been faced 
with steep rises in wages and manufacturing 
costs. Although the sales of our proprietary 
lines have been increased for the fourth year 
in succession, it has cost us more to maintain 
and further expand our markets. 


We have broadened the base of our busi- 
ness in England by the purchase of [rufood 
Limited. The two foods, Cow & Cate and 
Trufood, are dissimilar but they cach have 


their own individual adherents and supporters 
among the medical and nursing professions 
Although Trufood is now owned 100 per 
cent by Cow & Gate, the two companies will 
continue trading as separate entitics. We 
shall, however, pool experience in research 


marketing and other technical matters 


In Canada, our infants’ food business is still 
increasing its sales and our product is becom- 
ing more and more a national baby food 
Last June, Colonel Valder Gates visited 
Canada and completed a very satisfactory 
trading and manufacturing arrangement with 
the Central Alberta Pool, which is a very 
large producers’ co-operative business in that 
state. I trust the new venture wil! prove 
profitable to both parties. 


INADEQUACY OF MILK PROFIT MARGIN 


Although during the past year no large 
acquisitions have been made, considerable 
headway in consolidating existing retai! busi- 
ness has been carried out. Once again, in 
company with the Chairmen of other leading 
retail milk businesses, I must refer to the 
inadequacy of the margin allowed to us in 
this industry, which is still mainly Govern- 
ment controlled as far as buying and selling 
prices are concerned, Cost investigations by 
the Ministry of Food for the fixing of these 
margins are tardy and unnecessarily pf0- 
longed, and, during a period of inflation of 
constant wage increases and other rising .0sts, 
are very often unfair. I am happy to repor 
that a promise has been given by the Depatt- 
ment concerned that in future this costing 
procedure will be accelerated so that rises '2 
Operating costs may be the more expeditious 
reflected in our margins. If this vital nauon.! 
industry is to keep up to date and cont.nu: 
to give fine service, there must be an adequat: 
return on the large amount of ~:pil' 
employed in the business, and, as lony 3 “ 
is controlled, prompt action in resp-.! % 
rising costs. 


A recent valuation of the Group’s {1-20 
and leasehold properties in the United \'"2 
dom disclosed an excess of approxi ity 
one-and-a-quarter million pounds 0 tae 
book values of these properties. 


We have just concluded an arran 
with the world-famous biscuit makine 0% 
cern, Huntley & Palmers, and they are 10'% 
to make and market a Cow & Gate > <'' 


The Cow & Gate Group has always © kes 
as a team and for this reason we look ! uf 
to the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CREDIT INSURANCE NECESSARY AT 
ALL TIMES 


SIR JOHN MAKINS ON THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


he thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
cf Trade Indemnity Company Limited was 
held on April 26th in London, Sir John 
Makins (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The gross premiums earned in 1955 came 
10 £1,570,656, of which we retained £498,998, 
n both cases an increase of a little more than 
10 per cent on 1954, whereas the correspond- 
ing increases in 1954 on 1953 were in the 
neighbourhood of 20 per cent. Thus the 
tendency which became apparent in 1954, for 
the rate of business expansion to slow down, 
was continued .last year. Furthermore, the 
turnover of transactions underwritten in- 
creased by only 24 per cent from £840 million 
to £862 million, 


These circumstances are due in some 
measure to the general effect of the Govern- 
ment’s credit policy and to the fact that 
during times of prosperity there is an 
inclination to pay less regard to the necessity 
for protection by Credit Insurance. Too 
many people think of it as a crisis measure, 
when, in truth, it is a measure of prudence 
designed to smooth out the uneven incidence 
of losses incurred in good times as well as 
bad times. 


Claims paid less Salvages at £246,333 are 
remarkably low. This is due not only to the 
satisfactory outcome of insolvencies’ which 
took place in earlier years, but also to the 
buoyant trading conditions of the present 
ume. Our share of claims paid was £66,223. 
There are signs that the trend is now in the 
direction of more and heavier claims and that 
the credit squeeze is beginning to have 
material influence on the incidence of losses 
through bankruptcies and liquidations. 


EXPENSES 


The expenses of management during 1955 
ame to £158,838. This is an increase of 
{18,507 compared with 1954 and further 
creases must be expected in 1956 as our 
crganisation continues to grow and has 
necessitated our moving to larger premises 
n Gresham Street. 


Whilst on the subject of expenses, I would 
once more emphasise our view that the future 
of Credit Insurance lies along the lines of 
providing an efficient organisation for the 
control and supervision of credits in close 
collaboration with the Insured. A great 
deal has still to be accomplished in that 
cirection and in the process our expense 
ratio, Which is still low, will inevitably tend 
\o rise. However, it is our duty to provide 
his type of service, which is for the mutual 

nefit of all concerned. 


As far as 1953 (including previous years) 
concerned, we are satisfied that £60,889 
will suffice to look after outstanding claims 
id unexpired liability. This leaves us with 
balance of £252,392, which we propose to 
ransfer to the Profit and Loss Account. 
Laxation will absorb £194,162—once again 
aimost two-thirds of our gross profit. Your 
Directors recommend payment of a Dividend 
of 10 per cent, less Income tax, which will 
absorb £28,750. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


You will, I am sure, expect me to make 
some remarks on the economic situation, its 
effect on our business in 1955 and its probable 
effect in 1956. 


Although the postwar period has been 
marked by the absence of those repetitive 
booms and slumps which characterised the 
two decades before the war, and has, in 
contrast, been one of increasing expansion, 
nevertheless we have from time to time 
experienced short-term setbacks which have 
caused anxiety, dislocation and some dis- 
turbance of business. We are at the moment 
passing through one such phase, which may 
well have a greater significance than those 
which have preceded it, almost certainly from 
our point of view if the -credit squeeze is 
effective and equally certainly from the 
country’s point of view if it is not. 

To correct the situation the Government 
has taken various measures. The Bank rate 
has been raised three times since 1954, 
restrictions of increasing severity have been 
imposed on hire purchase transactions, and 
the Banks have been asked on several occa- 
sions to reduce the volume of credit. Never- 
theless, inflation has continued to increase 
up till now and it is still too early to judge 
whether it will be held in check by the latest 
application of the brake. Consequently the 
outlook is not clear. Much depends on the 
outcome of the many wage claims that are 
pending, on whether the Government intends 
seriously to cut public expenditure so as to 
ease the pressure on men and materials in 
that sector, and how far the renewal of the 
export drive is going to be successful. 


The export market is becoming more 
competitive and there appears to be an 
increasing tendency to ensure short-term 
consumer credit risks with us. We are in 
touch with the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department on matters of common interest. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Of your Company’s prospects for 1956 I 
would only say this: at the moment opr 
premium income, based largely on the Whole 
Turnover of our Insureds, depends to a great 
extent on the ebb and flow of the consumer 
industries. If there is a decline in consump- 
tion this year our premium income will be 
adversely affected and there are already 
reports that there has been a falling off in 
such items as furniture sales, radios, tele- 
visions, and durable household goods. 


In more and more sectors of the economy 
overtime is being cut down, and in some 
cases, particularly in the Motor Trade, short- 
time working has been introduced. In view 
of this tendency it would be wrong to expect 
in 1956 a significant increase in premium 
income from business already on our books. 
On the other hand, the prevailing uncertainty 
in the economic field may tend to bring us 
new business in the coming year. We hope, 
in addition, to extend our portfolios into 
fields not so much directly dependent on 
consumer consumption. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


§27 
HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED 


NEW AIRCRAFT WIDELY 
ACCLAIMED 


The annual general meeting of Handley 
Page Limited was held on April 26th in 
London, Sir Frederick Handley Page, CBE 
{chairman and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review of 1955: 


A successful first flight of your company’s 
private-venture branchliner, the Herald, was 
the outstanding feature of the year. This 
new aircraft has been widely acclaimed. 
Test-flying is well under way. Our Woodley 
factory is preparing to produce Heralds in 
quantity, 


The main effort at our Cricklewood and 
Radlett factories was the development and 
production of four-jet crescent-winged Victor 
bombers for the Royal Air Force. Their 
performance potential is even greater than 
that of the prototypes. 


VICTOR 


Of the V-bombers, the Victor is the 
“ punchiest”"—as Air Marshal Sir George 
Mills, former Bomber Command Chief, said 
in Australia recently. The Minister of 
Defence has said that “the Victor has 
features which may make it more effective 
and more suitable than the Vulcan for cer- 
tain operational roles.” 


The proved excellence of the basic design 
is a good augury for the future. The Minister 
of Supply has stated that “ the Victor will be 
the equivalent in hitting power of any 
bomber that we know of at ‘the present 
moment.” As well, he has said that it has 
considerable possibilities of development and 
it will continue to be a formidable aircraft 
for many years. 


HERALD 


Even before the Herald made its first flight 
29 aircraft had been bespoken by overseas 
airlines, clear evidence of their faith in its 
ability to meet their needs. At present 35 
Heralds have been earmarked for service in 
Australia, South America and Europe. 


In view of the world-wide interest in the 
Herald at such an early stage in its career, 
your company felt justified in laying down 
a production line for 100 aircraft. Delivery 
of the first is expected at the end of 1957. 


RESEARCH AND EXPANSION 


Research by your company is devoted to 
the development of efficient new structural 
and production techniques, to supersonic 
flight and to the achievement of laminar 
flow. By ensuring smooth laminar flow over 
an aircraft’s wing, its drag can- be reduced. 
Hence it will have a greater range and opera- 
tional economy. If long-range aircraft are 
built from the start for laminar flow, they 
can be lighter and more efficient than con- 
ventional aircraft which do the same work. 
Their lower weight leads to big savings in 
initial and operating costs. 


Your company is continuing to expand 
its facilities at Radlett aerodrome. Already 
the area for the production of Victors at 
Radlett has been increased by a large addi- 
tion to the main-assembly hall. 


The group’s net profit, after providing 
£343,228 for taxation, is £296,546 for the 
year. It was decided to pay an interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock of 
the company and to recommend a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for 
the year. The report was adopted. 










































































INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales was held on May 2nd, in 
London. Mr W. S. Carrington, the Presi- 
dent, in the course of his address, said: 


Jubilee —The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the gyant of our Royal Charter on May 11, 
1880, took place last year, when our 
celebrations included the Dinner in Guild- 
hall, at which we were honoured by the 
presence of His Royal Highness The Duke 
of Edinburgh. 


Membership.—Our membership has now 
exceeded the 19,000 mark. Without excep- 
tion, every one of these members has received 
his or her training in public accountancy and 
passed our Final examination. We can look 
upon this position with at least some modest 
satisfaction. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CHARGES 


Much has been said in various places 
about the effects of high taxation and infla- 
tion on the finance, trade and commerce of 
this country and I would not like anyone to 
think that practising accountants are immune 
from the effects of these burdensome and, to 
my mind, tragic phenomena. The practising 
accountant has been, and still is, at the 
mercy of ever-rising costs, particularly 
salaries, travelling and hotel expenses ; these, 
in my view, constitute a more than adequate 
reason for a revision of professional fees. 
Even where fees were settled only two or 
three years ago the increase in costs since 
then has been such as to merit a material 
uplift in our scales of charges. Our clients 
must surely know this only too well from 
their own experience in conducting their 
businesses, 


The impact of rising costs also manifests 
itself in the amount of working capital 
required to finance work in progress and out- 
standing charges and many accountants are 
finding this a most difficult problem. In some 
instances, however, a palliative may be avail- 
able by arranging with clients for payments 
on account, and where the work on audits or 
other matters extends over a lengthy period, 
I consider that the accountants should be 
entitled, without any loss of dignity, to apply 
for payments on account as the work pro- 
ceeds, 


CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICES 


An important publication by the Institute 
during the year was the book entitled 
“Standard Costing : An Introduction to the 
Accounting Processes,” prepared by the 
Taxation and Research Committee. 


The world is a competitive place and, 
whatever may have been the case in the past, 
no longer is it enough for management, par- 
ticularly in the export field, to have as its 
philosophy that to earn a profit it must con- 
trive somehow or other to get enough money 
for its product, no matter what that product 
costs. If we are to succeed in a world-wide 
competitive economy, the problem is one of 
getting costs down to where a company can 
quote prices that are competitive and that the 
buyer is willing and able to pay. How much 
is the buyer willing and able to pay and 
what is competition offering. These are the 
things that determine prices and determine 


the limits within which costs will have to be 
held. 


RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association (Incorporated) 
was held on April 27th in London, 


Mr J. W. A. Calver, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


The year 1955 has been a prosperous one 
for natural rubber growers with an average 
daily price in London of just over 2s. 93d. 
per lb. This has only been exceeded since 
the war in 1951 during the period of the 
Korean crisis. 


One thing which I think we must make 
up our minds to accept is that synthetic 
rubber and those plastic materials which are 
in competition with all kinds of rubber, will 
be made available in whatever quantities the 
world needs. 


PLANTERS’ OBJECT 


Our object must therefore be to produce 
natural rubber at prices competitive with 
synthetic rubber and plastic alternatives. It 
is difficult to believe that the price of natural 
rubber will, over the years which we have 
to take into immediate consideration, average 
more than the postwar average of about 2s. 
per lb, and this is not a price level which low- 
yielding estates can contemplate with 
equanimity, especially as in the immediate 
future costs of production are more likely 
to rise than to fall, but their interest in a 
high price is not in the long term interest of 
the plantation industry as a whole. The 
world could conveniently use all the natural 
rubber we are able to produce, but it will 
need less and less of it at high prices. But 
if we ourselves were to produce enough of 
the rubber which is a free gift of nature 
really cheaply it would be unnecessdry for 
the world to go to the trouble of making 
substitutes for it from raw materials which 
are in any case useful for other purposes. 


The magnitude of our task can best be 
appreciated by a consideration of the very 
small proportion there still is of modern 
high-yielding rubber trees in comparison with 
the old low-yielding trees. Out of a total 
of some 11 million acres under plantation 
rubber in the world today, it is probable 
that only some 2 million acres or less than 


20 per cent have been planted with high- 
yielding material. 


NO ENCOURAGEMENT 


In our task we have not received much 
encouragement. Except for other agri- 
cultural industries I know of no industry 
which has been more beneficial to mankind 
and I cannot call to mind any industry which 
has been treated so badly by the Govern- 
ments concerned with it or discouraged so 
consistently by people who should know 
better. There is ne-need for me to repeat 
the astonishing examples of penal taxation 
given by many of our colleagues in their 
annual addresses to share owners. Apart 
from encouragement by relief from taxes 
and cesses we should like more encourage- 
ment from our principal customers, the 
large rubber manufacturers, whose propa- 
ganda in favour of synthetic rubber has 
tended to discourage the extension of the 
replanting and new planting which I believe 
is to their interest as much as anybody’s. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Mr H. T. Karsten was elected Chairman 
and Mr E. D. Shearn Vice-Chairman for the 
ensuing year. 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Maple & Company Limited was held oq 
May 3rd, in London. Mr H. Stanley Wharton, 
President of the Company, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement : 


In reviewing the events of the past year, | 
think perhaps I should refer first of all t 
taxation and its effect on retail trade and on 
our trade in particular. The action of the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in restricting 
credit and altering Hire Purchase Terms, not 
only on furniture, but on all Electrical 
Appliances, Radio and Television, etc., to- 
gether with Purchase Tax increases in many 
cases, has had the desired restrictive effect 
on the purchasing power of the public. Let 
us hope, however, that measures of this kind 
are very transitory as it is essential, in order 
to meet ever-growing retail overheads, that 
turnover be maintained or prices of all 
merchandise must inevitably rise, which is, 
of course, completely contrary to govern- 
mental policy. 


In addition to the constantly increasing 
current expenses that have to be faced almost 
daily, shopkeepers are now to be saddled 
with greatly enhanced rateable values. It is 
obvious to me that unless businesses such as 
yours are given a fairer deal, retail selling 


prices in general must inevitably be seriously 
affected. 


During the past year we were again for- 
tunate in being visited in London by a 
larger public. This is obviously one of the 
reasons for the greater turnover and profits 
which are reflected in the figures of the 
Balance Sheet under consideration. 


EXPORT TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


After referring in detail to the Group's 
home and overseas subsidiaries and the 
progress of the new branch projects, the 
Statement continued: Every opportunity 
has been taken during the past year 
further our export trade, I think with some 
success, for your Company has improved 
upon its substantial figures of last year 


through shipments to some 71 different 
countries. 


All branches and subsidiary companies of 
this great business have contributed to our 
better results, but in the main it is the 
London Store which has been the chiel 
contributor, a result which has been achieved 
undoubtedly by not seeking only the Hire 
Purchase business or just relying upon 
“ selling terms ” to the exclusion of the better 
quality goods for which your company has 
been, and still is, renowned. 


The continued expansion of your Com- 
pany’s business is reflected in the gross profit 
which has increased by over £145,000. The 
available consolidated net trading profil 
shows the considerable advance of ove! 
£56,000, enabling the dividend to be 10 
creased and your Company’s reserves [0 be 
strengthened. 


I and-my colleagues feel that the current 
trading year will not be an easy one. | can 
assure you, of course, that no effort wil! be 
spared to promote your Company’s interests 
in every way, but the present credit squeez 
naturally may tend to curtail the sales po? 
which our profitability must ultimate!) 
depend. 


The report was adopted and the fina! divi- 
dend of 8} per cent, making a total of 1! pet 
cent for the year, was approved. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


EXCELLENT FIRE RESULTS 
ADVERSE MOTOR EXPERIENCE 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH REVIEWS 
ACCOUNTS 


In opening his statement concerning the 
esults of a successful year’s operations, the 
Chairman first referred to the resignation 
rom the Board, owing to advancing age, 
Brigadier General The Honourable 
\. V. F. V. Russell, C.M.G., M.V.O. 


He then proceeded to comment upon the 
mportant change made in the United States, 
here they had merged three subsidiary 
companies into one, underwriting both Fire 
nd Casualty business. This company, the 
Sun Insurance Company of New York, com- 
menced operations on July 1, 1955, and had 
‘otal assets of some $20 million. At the 
same time the Sun Branch, which had 
previously underwritten risks of the Fire 
classification, extended its operations to the 
Casualty field, 


In Australia their controlling officer, Mr 
W. N. Ballment, had reached retiring age 
nd in his place the Directors had appointed 
Mr H. B. Watts, formerly Manager of 
Sydney Branch. Other senior officials who 
had retired during the year included Mr 
R. A. Kearney, Secretary of the Sun 
Insurance Company of New York and Mr 
H. J. Newman, Chief Surveyor at Head 


Office. 
FIRE ACCOUNT 
1954 1955 
! £ £ 
Premit .< foscesssencs 7,402,454 7,993,841 
Claim” ...ickscssaietions 3,497,933 3,702,800 
Margin of Profit ... 6.6 8.8 


The year’s operations were singularly free 
from major catastrophes and the results were 
entirely satisfactory in all the main territories, 
with the exception of the North American 
Continent. In the USA they suffered heavy 
losses as a consequence of a considerable 
number of individual fires of a moderate size 
on classes of risks which hitherto had en- 
oyed a satisfactory experience. In Canada 
they made only a meagre profit but competi- 
ton in this territory was becoming so severe 
that even this Was a matter for congratula- 
tion. 


As a result of the year’s operations there 
was an over-all profit of £708,264. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The premium income increased by 
{554,061 and, as with the Fire business, the 
growth was world-wide. 


1954 1955 

: £ f 
UN cic wentns 7,380,069 7,934,130 
ClgRIND ~:éctos dsmeemations 3,958,321 4,229,426 

\iargin of Profit ... 8.5 5.6 


The reduction in the profit was almost 
nolly due to a marked change in the results 
! Motor business. Motor business formed 
he largest individual section of the Accident 
ccount and 1954 yielded a useful margin 
! profit. In the year under review, how- 
ever, they sustained a loss and this was due 
‘© &@ worsening in the claims experience in 
‘lmost every territory in which they operated. 
A major factor in these changing circum- 
stances was undoubtedly the increased density 
of motor vehicles on the road and as this 
change was bound to continue the loss of 


life and destruction of property from road 
accidents could only be reduced by the 
exercise of greater care by all concerned. 


The miscellaneous classes of Accident 
business had generally been pro‘itable both 
at home and overseas. Having regard to the 
adverse Motor experience, they had done well 
to be able to transfer £442,255 to the Profit 
and Loss Account. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 
1954 1955 
: £ £ 
WOM... sc ccctcee 1,001,939 1,275,459 
Fund at end of year 1,999,003 2,225,057 


The increase in premiums of £273,520 
was a reversal of the trend of the last two 
years. The Marine market had continued to 
enjoy a freedom from major casualties and 
this has tended to make the market more 
competitive than ever. A _ transfer of 
£100,000 was being made, leaving in the 
Fund a sum equivalent to 174.5% of the 
premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the revenue accounts 
amounted to £1,250,519. The Staff Pension 
Fund received £235,000 and £380,000 was 
being reserved for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion. During the past five years income from 
Interest, Dividends and Rents, before the 
deduction of income tax, had risen from 
£669,085 to £1,009,374, an increase of 
approximately 51 per cent. Whilst this was 
due im a large measure to the expansion of 
their insurance operations and, consequently, 
the funds at their disposal, the policy of 
building up reserves from underwriting 
profits had played an important part in this 
continuing growth in investment income. 
After deduction of tax the net receipts under 
this heading were £579,498, an increase in 
the year of £75,958. An interim dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share, less tax, was paid in 
January last absorbing £172,500 and the 
Directors recommended a final dividend of 
3s. 6d. per share, less tax, i.e., a total of 
6s. per share for the year. 


The Chairman in conclusion extended the 
warmest thanks to all the staff, the Advisory 
Committees, Local Directors and other repre- 
sentatives throughout the world for their 
help in the past year. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Record Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 
mium income of £29,322,137 and a record 
new Life business of £12,369,040 were 
announced in the Statement issued by Sir 
John R. Hobhouse, MC; Chairman of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Lid. with the 120th Annual 
Report and Accounts. 


Underwriting profit at £1,416,023 (or 
4.8 per cent), although somewhat lower than 
the previous year’s record figure, was neves- 
theless entirely satisfactory. 


Fire premiums totalled nearly £125 
million, and despite serious losses from 
hurricanes and other windstorms in the 
United States, the underwriting result (at 
6.5 per cent) had been favourable. 


The Accident department had had another 
satisfactory year, with a profit of £465,638. 
At the close of the 1954 Marine Account, a 
profit of £139,418 had been disclosed. 

An increased Final Dividend of 27s.,per 
share is recommended, making 5ls. for the 
year, against 45s. 6d. for 1954. 
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BRITISH TYRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


FAR-REACHING PROGRAMME OF 
EXPANSION 


The thirty-second annual gener * necting 
of British Tyre & Rubber Compai. -imited 
will be held on May 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Graham 
Hayman: 


Last year I indicated that another satisfac- 
tory trading year could be anticipated, The 
results now submitted, which represent the 
best in the history of your Group, fully 
justify that forecast. The Group profit before 
taxation for the year to September 30, 1955, 
amounted to £2,146,717, which compares 
with £2,026,473 for the previous year. Taxa- 
tion Tequires £1,023,465, leaving a net profit 
for the Group of £1,123,252. 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent was 
paid last July, and after carefully considering 
all the factors involved, your Directors 
decided to declare a second interim dividend 
of 10 per cent payable on April 4, 1956. 


The Group’s liquid position has been 
further strengthened during the year. The 
resources now available place your Companv 
in a sound position to allocate funds for 
major expansion, including a new Factory, 
and modification of our existing Factories in 
accordance with carefully studied plans and 
for the plant necessary for the new pro- 
ducts we have under examination. During the 
next twelve months we expect some of these 
plans to be greatly advanced, but it is already 
apparent that the Company’s cash resources 
are by no means too gréat for this far-reach- 
ing programme, which will extend over 
several years. Progress continues to be made 
in still further improving and developing the 
Group’s Industrial Rubber and Plastic pro- 
ducts to meet the ever increasingly exacting 
conditions of service. 


As previously reported, your Company has 
played a leading part in the important 
development of Fire-Resistant Conveyor 
Belting for the National Coal Board. Our 
“PLUVICOR” Conveyor Belting, apart 
from its fire-resistant properties, has proved 
in use to have remarkably long-wearing 
characteristics, as well as all the desirable 
mechnical features of rubber belting. 


Your Company manufactures, as one of its 
major fields of activity, a wide range of Hose. 
Under this heading, we have recently 
acquired the rights of an entirely new and 
revolutionary Fire Fighting Hose. It is a 
plastic hose and is marketed under the name 
“PLASTIDRY.” Manufacture is now well 
under way, and important orders have already 
been booked. 


In export markets we have continued to 
make progress, but competition becomes 
more keen and difficult to meet. Neverthe- 
less, we have succeeded in opening up fresh 
markets, and there are good prospects of 
further expansion. 


So far during the current year the business 
of the Group has been well maintained and, 
unless any major setback occurs in the indus- 
trial and commercial conditions in this 
country or abroad, we can again expect a 
satisfactory trading year. 


We are planning to resite certain of our © 
manufacturing activities at Leyland in a new 
Factory in the same area. This will provide 
increased production of Pipe and Tank 
Linings, Roller Coverings, Cutless Bearings 
and Hose in new shops, and facilitate 
extended manufacture of other products at 
our existing Leyland Factory. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A tecture on “ British and American Industria: Reta- 
ens—Some Contrasts” will be given by Professor 
Richard A. Lester (Princeton) at 5 p.m on May {0th at 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aidwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET —James Henderson Academic 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A tecture entitied “ The Theory of Social Nostalgia” 
will be given by Professor J K. Galbraith (Harvard) at 
5 pm on May i4th at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street Aldwych, W.C.2 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

Ihe Senate of The Queen’s University of Belfast 
invites applications for a lectureship in Economics from 
October 1, 1956 Salary £650 x £50 to £1,000 and on 
certain conditions being tuliilled. to £1,350 plus contri- 
butory pension rights under the F.S.S.U Initial placing 
on the scale €650 to £1,000 depends on experience and 
qualifications. Applications should be received by May 21. 


1956.—Further particulars may be obtained from G 
Cowie, M.A.. LL. B., Secretary 


(*ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 








porated in Canada with Limited _Liability).— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4% 
CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK NE 


BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4% DEBENTURE STOCK 
CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4% DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK ATLANTIC & NORTH-WEST RAIL- 
WAY 4% FIRST MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK.—In preparation for the payment of the 
half-yearly interest due July 2, 1956, on the above Stocks 
the Transfer Books will be closed on May 18th and will be 
reopened on July 3. 1956.—-R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy 
Secretary. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali. London. S.W.1 
April 27, 1956 


OTTOMAN BANK 


(incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders wili be held on Wednesday, May 23, 1956 
at Winchester House. Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
at 12.30 p.m to receive a Report from the Committee 
with the Accounts for the year ending December 31. 1955; 
to propose a Dividend: and to elect Members of the 
General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes the General Meeting 
i» composed of Sharcholders ssessing at least thirty 
shares. who, to be entitled to form rt of the Meeting 
must deposit their shares at the chief office of the Com- 
pany. Istanbul. or at any of the several branches or 
agencies abroad (in London at 20-22 Abchurch Lane. 
E.C.4, and in Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer. 9me) ten days 
at least before the day fixed for the Meeting 

J VASSALL ADAMS. 
April 30. 1956 Secretary to the Committee 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
ot the 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock. the 5 per 
cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock. the Ordinary 
Stock and the “A” Ordinary Stock will be closed from 
Monday, May 7 1956. to Monday. May 21. 1956 both 
days inclusive 





By Order of the Board 
HC RYAN 
Secretary 


invicta Works 
Grantham 
April 26. 1956 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations -for 
Lond Univ B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees. instalments Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
Students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies Dept P 16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FUNDING BUDGET the teading article in the 
May «issue of THE BANKER shows how Mr Mac- 
millan’s measures—including his “ savings ” schemes—wil) 
in fact involve an intensification of the credit squeeze. 
And—as every month—Sir Oscar Hobson writes As ! 
See lt 
TOO MUCH INVESTMENT A thoughtful and 
readable contributed article in this month’s issue of THE 
BANKER questions the widely accepted diagnosis of the 
overstrain in the economy Other articles include: New 
Facilities for Export Finance?; Britains Strain on 
Sterling. Malaya Faces independence (a timely contribu- 
tion from a well-informed source); Buiiding Societies in 
the Squeeze. and a series of articles surveying finance 
and industry in Scotland 
THE BANKER is published monthly at 2s 6d 
able from bookstails or 72 Coleman Street. E.C.2 
re WATCH-REPAIRING.—Direct service by 
distingutshed Swiss firm Post your watch to 
Hudepohl Lid. Dept. Di, ili New Cavendish Street, 


avail- 


London. Wt Estimates submitted” Work guaranteed for 
twelve nonths 
CONOMIC DIGEST 


A monthly journal for respon 
sible people is 6d per copy —Kditorial Office 
47 Eaton Place. London. 8 W 1 

ORDEAUX red/white 6s 6d.; Beaujolais 7s. 11d; 

C de Beaune 10s, Nierstein 10s. 6d.; Spanish 
sherry 16s 9d., 17s. 6d., 18s.. etc. Carr. paid. Non-return 
cases Full list 200 choice wines —Paten and Co (Mail 
Order) Peterborough Est 1838 


{FE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY CONTRACTS 

OF SPECIAL VALUE TO THE WELL-TO-DO.” 

This publication (in two parts and several supplements) 

ws expected from press in June: price 5s. It is written in 

plain language and stresses the need for specialist advice 

in these important matters A covering letter giving the 

contents of the publication will be sent post free to 
applicants.—Write Insurance Specialist, Box 400. 


4 Economists Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 
Passage. Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other externa! 
London University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 


ony? or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 
(G.9/2) . 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


i . ‘ i 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual Genera 
Mecting of Shareholders will be held in the a 
Hall of the Guimet Museum, oe — Paris 16éme. 
on Tuesday, Jane 12, 1956, at 2.30 p.m. 

Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are 
desirous of being present or represented at the aes 
must prove at the Head Office of the Company. Fe 
d’Astorg, Paris 8éme, before 2.30 p.m. on Thurs Be. 
June 7, 1956, that they have deposited their shares — 
the Company or with any of the Company's appointe 
Agents : 

Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, who will in due course deliver a 
card of admission 7” eeeeee. ~~ 

£ irecteur General, 
J. GEORGES-PICOT 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited. 
payable June 15th to Shareholders of record May 18. 1956 
Toronto, Ontario By Order of the Board 

April 28, 1956 CH. WINDELER, 
Secretary 
OMINION OF CANADA THREE AND A QUARTER 
PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63.—FOR 
THE PURPOSE of PREPARING the INTEREST WAR- 
RANTS due July 1, 1956, the BALANCES will be 
STRUCK at the close of business on June 1, 1956. after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend.— 
For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 
Government of Canada in London, A. HARPER, 
Manager. 47 Threadneedle Street. E.C.2. May 1, 1956 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION — 
COMMITTEE 


Leeds College of Commerce offers a full-time course 
of nine months from September. 1956, leading to the 
B.1.M Diploma in Management Studies. 

For full particulars. write to 43 Woodhouse Lane. 


2. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Chief Education Officer. 


USLIM EXECUTIVE, 20 years’ Banking ana general 
administrative experience including three years in 
London with leading British Bank. seeks employment 
reputable European commercial or industrial concern. 
Age 46. speaks and writes fluent English and Urdu. 
also good working knowledge of Hindi and Persian 
Qualified banker with complete knowledge accounts and 
auditing. first-class references, at present holding semi- 
Government post as Senior Banking Official: would prove 
particularly valuable in Near Middle or Far Eastern 
Service; family well educated and progressive, social 
contacts assured; only interested in ition carrying 
£2,000 per annum or its equivalent lease write Box 
7:3". Deacon’s Advertising 36 Leadenhall). Street. 
RINTING MANAGER, 20 years’ printing experience 
including ten years accomplishment as executive. 
secks permanent responsible position with reputable, 
Stable, progressive organisation that can utilise proven 
executive ability: Member Institute Printing Management 
Cost Accountant, accustomed budget preparation an 
administration, customer contact, estimating, buying. 
planning, maintaining good personnel relations: letter- 
press, litho, bookbinding and newspapers age 35 years 
Reply in first instance. giving particulars in contidence 
to Box 404 
S E. broker considering a different application of his 
+ initiative would welcome serious suggestions based 
upon a background of an engineering education with 
practical experience in the fields of electronics and aviation 
as well as administrative ability. —Box 410 
ONS. GRADUATE, Economics, 21, seeks opportunity 
where hard work and creative thinking will lead to. posi- 
tion of interest and responsibility Public school.—Box 409, 
APABLE business woman, own car and well-situated 
premises main road (A.30) in rapidly expanding civic 
and industrial area, seeks contact with old-established 
British or Overseas firms requiring additional representation 
and office accommodation.—Details, please, to Box 411. 
RANSLATING CORRESPONDENCE, commercial 
and scientific. MSS English. German, French.— 
8a Hillside Gardens, London, N6. CHA 9608. 
e USSIA BUYING BRITISH.” Graduate in Russian 
(Oxon), mid-twenties, bi-lingual German-English, 
experience fashion buying. available to assist exporters’ 
negotiations.—-Box 413. 


APPOINTMENTS 
GROUP LEADER 


An Employers’ Organisation in the North proposes to 
appoint a Discussion Group Leader as part of a com- 
prehensive training scheme in human relations. In addi- 
tion to the duties usually associated with group leading 
of managers and supervisors, the man appointed will. 
it is hoped, have some experience or interest in opera 
tive training, and in personnel matters generally 

Ideally. the person would have a University degree and 
a solid foundation of industrial experience, and be 
between the ages of 30 and 35, although there is no 
intention to set an age limit. Knowledge of methods 
of visual presentation and techniques of communications 
would be of added value. 

While the post is a permanent one. the ideal candidate 
would preferably wish to stay in the job for about 
three years Salary would be in the four figure region. 
and would vary according to experience —Write to Box 


405 

.o- Life Offices Association has an immediate vacancy 
for a qualified Actuary. The applicant should be 

aged about 30. preferably with knowledge and experience 

of statistical work. Salary £1,000 to £1,200 p.a. Written 

application (to the Secretary, The Life Offices’ Associa- 


tion, 33 King Street, Cheapside London. E.C.2) should 
guote age and experience. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD—NORTH | 
EASTERN DIVISION 


_ Applications are invited for the appointment of Divi- 
sional Organisation and Methods Officer (reporting to 
the Staff Director, who is a member of the Divisional 
Board, at Divisional Headquarters, Sheffield). He will 
be required to plan and develop an O. and M. service 
for the Division, and build up and direct a team of 
O. and M. staff_in studies of the organisation, work 
methods and staffing of units ranging from Colliery to 
Divisional Headquarters. Experience in conducting 
O. and M. enquiries, up to senior levels of management 
in big organisations, and ability to train staff in 
O. and M. techniques, are essential. A professional 
qeeyatice is desirable Salary within the range £1,710- 


Further particulars of the duties of the post and a 
fori of application may be obtained on application to 
the Staff Director, National Coal Board, North Eastern 
Division, Ranmoor Hall, Belgrave Road, Shefficid. 10. 
Closing date for applications: May 26. i956 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITy 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
Applications are invited from post-graduate « 


1udent 
with research experience for scholarships in Ant; a - 
and Sociology, Demography, Economics includi: Econo- 
mic History and Economic Statistics, Geography 
Australian History, Far Eastern History (China andj 
Japan)*, Pacific History, International Relations. Law 


Political Science including Public Administration, Phijo 
sophy, Political and Social Philosophy, and Statistics 
including Mathematical Statistics. 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial per 
two years and may be extended for a third year 
will be expected to enrol for a Ph.D. degree. and in 
most cases to commence their studies in September, 1955 

The present value of a scholarship is £A750 per annum 
Married scholars with dependent children may be granted 
additional allowances, and the University will make 
contribution not exceeding £stg.115 towards a scholar's 
fares to Canberra from the United Kingdom, and ths 
same amount towards his return fare 

Application forms and further information may bs 
obtained from the undersigned** or from the Secretary 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications should be lodged with the undersigned*+ 
by May 31, 1956. 

*A substantial knowledge of the relevant language is 4 
pre-requisite. 

Australian National University. 

Box 4 GPO, Canberra, 

A.C.T., Australia 


»d of 
scholar 


**R. A. HOHNEN 
Registrar 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 


CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Political Science (Head of Depariment— 
Professor L. C. ebb) : 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

in the case of the Senior Research Fellowship preference 
will be given, other things being equal, to an applicant 
qualified to conduct and supervise research into political 
and administrative aspects of public corporations and other 
semi-governmental agencies and undertakings in Australia 

Salaries for Semor Research Fellows and Research 
Fellows are within the ranges £A1,900-£A2,350 and 
£A1,200-£A1,800 respectively. The appointments will be 
for three years, with possible extensions to the maximum 
of five years. Superannuation on the F.S.S.U_ pattern 
is provided and reasonable removal expenses will be paid 

urther details are available from the Secretary. Associa 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. 

eee close. in Australia and London on June 
4. 





HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA 
CIVIL SERVICE 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 

Candidates should possess, or obtain this summer, 4 
g00d Honours Degree in Mathematics, Economics or other 
appropriate main subject combined with Statistics 
Appointment may be pensionable or on contract terms. 
inclusive salary scale £816-£1,680; also cost-of-living 
allowance, at present 10 per cent of salary Income tax 
at local rates. Free passages on appointment and leave 
for officer and tamily. Liberal home leave on full salary 
—Application forms from Director of Recruitment 
Colonial Office. Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street 
London. S.W.1; Reference BCD 59/88/02 


HE WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOP 
MENT BOARD, Ibadan, Nigeria, has vacancies in 
its accounting organisation for a Senior Accountant and 
an Accountant 
Candidates for the post of Senior Accountant should 
possess a recognised Accountancy qualification and 
should have had at least five years’ experience in 4 
professional office since qualifying, including work on 
re-organisation, introduction of a new accounting 
system and budgetary control. Commencing | salary 
excluding inducement allowance, will be in the range 
Son x £60—£1,590. Inducement allowance is 
Candidates for the post of Accountant should have 
had at least five years’ professional and commercia! 
experience, including the preparation of financial and 
cost accounts and designing of cost systems. Com- 
mencing salary, excluding inducement allowance. wil 
be in the range £902 x £42—£1,070 Inducement 
allowance £240. a 
It is essential that candidates should have sound 
knowledge of costing and cost systems 
2. The terms of service include partly furnished accom 
modation at 84 per cent of the basic salary; free medica 
service ; outfit allowance, free passage for wife and also 
free passages once each way per tour for children up 
3 im number not over the age of 13. Employees are © 
quired to contribute up to 10 per cent of salary to 8 
Provident Fund. Home leave at full pay at the rat 
of 5 days per month on overseas service. Norma! lene‘! 
of tour 18-24 months. ‘ 
3. Applications, in duplicate, together with details 0 
age, experience and qualifications and the names of bir 
personal referees should be sent to :— 
The London Representative. 4 
Western Region Production’ Development Bo 
18 Grosvenor Gardens. 
London, S.W.1, 
to reach him not later than May 19, 1956 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
KHARTOUM, SUDAN 


Applications are invited for appointment to the 
“HAIR OF ECONOMICS 


Salary £E2.400 p.a. Cost-of-living allowance 970% 
£E140 p.a. Family allowances. Superannuation s-'<i7< 
Passages for appointee and family on appointmen:. © 
mination and annual leave. Appointment on contra ( 
five years (renewable). ; : three 

Detailed applications (eight copies), naming ‘"” 


referees, to be received as soon as possible by Scc'<(3') 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Ov ne 
29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.i, from whom ‘enh 
information may be obtained. 
EPUCATIONAL Institute in London connecicd © o 
the agricultural industry requires a Director » lr 
duties will be administrative and educational. App! *"" 
should be between 35 and 45 and hold a univers) 
degree (not necessarily agricultural). Opportunity ¥)"' 5. 
given to acquire knowledge of the industry if not @" 


Starting salary £1,500. Pensionadle. ‘"'* 
x 407 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


+s, ifLD READERSHIP IN THE COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF INSTITUTIONS 

© is given that the Keadership will become 

September 30, 1956, by the resignation of Mr 

Biss Beloff The stipend of a reader is on the scale 

©1.650 a year (plus children’s allowances). Appli- 

ire invited, and should be received by May 17, 

eight copies, by the Registrar, University 

Oxford, from whom further particulars may be 


THLE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

‘ions are invited for the above > studentships, 
one year in the first instance, and renewable 
rer «period not exceeding two years. The 
s are normally of the value of £350 or £400 
They are offered to candidates who have 
degree Of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
ved University.—Applications should be sent, 
ihan June 1, 1956, to the Registrar, the 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 

f ‘application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN > 


1s are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
ICAL ECONOMY at a salary on the scale 
im to £650 per annum, with initial placing 
qualifications, Superannuation (F.S.S.U.) 
s allowance Part of removal expenses 
Conditions of appointment and forms of 
should be obtained from the undersigned. 
n applications (two copies) should be lodged 
than May 25, 1956. 
{ ersity, W. S. ANGUS. 
deen : Secretary. 


QXrorD UNIVERSITY Committee for Colonial 


s 


Tutor in Economics for Oversea Adminis- 
ve Service Courses, The appointment is for one or 

irs from October, 1956, and is not renewable after 
second year. Salary in scale £700 x £50 with F.S.S.U. 
itions, giving the names of two referees, should 

( Secretary (from whom further particulars can 
te obtained), Institute of Colonial Studies, 10 Keble 
od, Oxtord, by Jume 15th. 


ECONOMICS INTO ACTION 


Not only is this Ford Motor Company's con- 
eption of Market Analysis. It is your highroad 
a career. Youth, a good economics degree, 
id an enthusiast’s Knowledge of car specifica- 
s can provide you with a start. On the road 
must keep abreast of competitive trends, 
idle statistical records and polish your research 
que Prospects and rewards will depend 
our merits.—Application will receive speedy 
deration by Salaried Personnel Department, 
Motor Company Ltd... Dagenham. Essex. 

ise quote reference AW/FP. 











A’ itstanding Representative—eager to exert per- 

suasive personality to the full in marketing a long 

high-class office equipment, and with ability 

nmand an income of £2,000 per annum and above 

rreenully required, Other qualifications: Youth 

bly not over 30); good education (University 

or professional qualifications an advantage); 

knowledge or study, preferably some business 

. undoubted integrity. To such a man we offer 

nent of a progressive career for which he will be 

ly groomed, presenting boundless opportunity in 

)id-established go-ahead organisation.—Send full 
to Box 403 (ref. A.6/56). 


E' ONOMIC CORRESPONDENT?) EDITOR required 
« »b) Central Office of Information: to produce back- 
and commentative material on economic and 
subjects for use in press overseas. Candidates 
be experienced journalists possessing good know- 
dee of economic and financial affairs and experience in 
ibout them and {must be able to _ interpret 
economic and financial problems to both general 
ecialist overseas readers. Post graded Senior 
tion Officer (unestablished): Salary £1,125 to 
. £1,031 to £1,203 (women). Write, giving 
Ga { birth, education, full details of qualifications and 
i ce of posts held (including dates) to AB.116, 
london Appointments Officer, Ministry. of Labour and 
‘| Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, by May 
‘6. No original testimonials should be sent. Only 
lates selected for interview will be advised. 
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AN important manufacturer of consumer goods 
d whose main office is in London, is looking 
' 4 man or woman to take charge of his grow- 
* Market Research Department. - The person 
pointed need not necessarily have had lone 
r extensive Research experience, but should at 
least’ be enthusiastic about making Market 
Research a career, and be capable of recruiting 
end handling investigators, framing questionnaires, 


labulgtion and the writing of concise reports.— 
Box 399. 





ACTUARY 
client opening for young actuary or one about to 


'y Mm consultant’s office in Cape Town. Unusual 


ox ae developing country—Apply, with full details, 
0 > 


S \TESTICIAN required for interesting work on a 
wide range of problems related to the health of 
crs In a@ major industry. Statistical qualifications and 
fence in this or allied fields are essential Appoint- 
will be superannuable within a scale rising to £1,124 
ve.—Write, with full particulars of age. education. 


tp; oms and experience, before May 19. 1956, to 


YCCNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required by 
ree British Oil Company, initially for service in its 
offices and later for overseas.—Applicants, who 

. 10 be aged under 30. should reply in detail, quoting 


S01, to Box No. 9936, c/o Charles Barker & Sons 
‘1 Budge Row, London, E.C.4, 


APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for an Assis i 
_ Al sistant Lectu 

in Statistics to date from October 1, 1956. The on 
appointed will be required to teach Economic Statistics 
in the Department of Economics and Commerce. Salary 
scale £550 to £650 pet annum, with F.S.S.U. and family 
a ; pes particulars May be obtained from 

rmnoted with whom applications (six copi 

be lodged not later than May 15, 1956. eee 
W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Fellow 
(for one year from the summer term) to undertake an 
economic and industrial survey in Devon Minimum 


salary £650.—Further particulars from the Secretary of 
the University 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Assistant in the Research Section of the Department 
on APT Grades ILL-IV £640-£883 per annum. The 
commencing salary and grading will be in accordance 

with qualifications and experience 

Applicants should have an honours degree in geography 
Or cconomics and should preferably have had research 
experience in the public service, with a research institu- 
tion or industry 

Applicants should give details of age, education and 
training, ‘uualifications, present and previous appoint- 
ments and experience, and the names of two persons 
to whom reference can be made. Applications, in which 
relationship to any member or senior officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed, should be sent to 
D. W. Riley, County Planning and Development Officer, 
4la_ Eastgate Street, Stafford, not later than May 16, 


1956 
T. H, EVANS, Clerk of the County Council. _ 


~ LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING ASSISTANT (RESEARCH) £595 to £885 
required at PRESTON Candidates should be university 
gtaduates with an Honours degree in economics, statistics 
or related subjects, and with experience in_ statistical 
investigations. Commencing salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Duties include collation of statistical 
material and investigation of problems connected with 
population, industry and housing.—-Applications, giving 
age, qualifications, present appointment and _ salary, 
experience, etc.. and two referees, to County Planning 
a East Cliff County Offices, Preston, by May 14, 
956. 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE needed to share 
in the increasing work of our Market Research 
Dept The person appointed will be responsible for 
all research on a group of important national advertis- 
ing accounts Practical experience in the planning and 
execution of all types of surveys and the preparation 
of reports is essential, as well as the ability to discuss 
research matters with Clients and Agency staff. Also a 
knowledge of the techniques in T.V. Audience research 
and Advertising Copy testing would be a recommendation. 

Please write fully, in confidence, stating age and salary 
required, to Personnel Manager, F. C. Pritchard Wood & 
Partners, 25 Savile Row, W.1 


BRENTALLS LTD., of Kingston, Worthing and Ealing. 
are extending their Personnel and Training Depart- 
ment and are ready to consider applications from men 
between the ages of 25 and 40 with qualifications and 
experience fitting them for a senior executive position 
in this department. Write, giving full particulars, to 
the Managing Director. Bentalls Ltd., Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey 


HE National Coal Board invite applications for 
DIVISIONAL ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
OFFICER for the Northern (N. and C.) Division at 
Newcastle upon Tyne. The holder of the post will report 
to the Sta Director (who is a member of the Divisional 
Board) and will be required to plan and develop an 
O. and M. service for the Division, and build up and 
direct a team of O. and M. staff in studies of the 
organisation, work methods, and staffing of units ranging 
from Collicry to Divisional Headquarters. Experience 
in conducting O. and M. enquiries, up to semor levels 
of management in big organisations and ability to train 
staff in O. and M. techniques, are ¢ssential. A profes- 
sional qualification is desirable. Salary within the range 
£1,620-£2,170 eee 
Applications, giving date of birth, and full details of 
education, qualifications, experience. etc., to Staff Direc- 
tor. National Coal Board, Northern (N. and C.) 
Division, Ellison Buildings, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 1, mot later than May 12, 1956 


TOCKBROKERS require an experienced head for their 
Investment Research Department. The department 
have a staff of six and while answering a substantial flow 
of enquiries is concerned to develop original ideas. Pre- 
ferred age 28-35, salary according to qualifications Write 
full details to Box 373. 
ZECHOSLOVAK and Hungarian analysts wanted by 
American radio organisation in Europe for audience 
research work. Applicant must be able to translate 
into English and write English effectively. Background 
necessary in social science research or journalism. £700 
annually, family housing, and transportation provided 
Full details in first letter, please. Box 408. 
ARTONS. Representative required. ——— on = 
mingham Knowledge of printing an carto! 
+ ic ackground preferred. Not over 40 
materials; technical backs we ean 





ears. Connection unnecessary. n 
Scheme. Guaranteed commencing salary £750, plus 
expenses. Superannuation scheme.—Box 396 


N ECONOMIST, aged about 20-30, is required to 
A join an existing team engaged on research into 
commercial and operational aspects of shipping. A man 
with some practical knowledge of shipping would be 
preferred, with emphasis on tramp shipping. — Full scope 
available for personal initiative and the devclopment of 
fresh ideas. Salary in accordance with age and experience. 
—Apply Box 412 

PALE ASSISTANT, aged 21 to 24, required by 

marketing research section of the Metal Box Com- 
pany Some previous experience desirable. Must be 
prepared to travel within U.K, Apply in writing, giving 
full personal particulars, to Ref MA/1, Personnel Services 
Division, The Metal Box Co. Ltd. The Langham, 


Portland Place, W.1 


‘in Commerce. 
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TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women of about 
25 years of age and over, for admission to a ONE YEAR 
COURSE OF TRAINING as full time TEACHERS 
OF GENERAL, COMMERCIAL and PROFESSIONAL 
SUBJECTS, andjor OFFICE ARTS (Shorthand, Type- 
writing and other Secretarial work) in technical colleges 
and similar institutions. 

Applicants who wish to teach general, commercial 
and professional subjects should have a University degree, 
professional qualification, or a Higher National Certificate 
Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts 
should possess higher certificates of some recognised 
examining body in shorthand and typewriting, and should 
show evidence of a good general cducation. 

All applicants should show evidence of good business 
and other clerical experience. 

The course begins in September, 1956. Recognised 
autente pay no fees and are cligible for maintenance 
grants 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the following colleges on receipt of a 
siamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

BOLTON—The Principal, (S/3/4), 

College. Manchester Road, Bolton. 

HUDDERSFIELD—The Director (S/3/4), Huddersfield 

Training College, Queen Street South, Huddersficid, 


Bolton Training 


Yorks. 
LONDON—The Principal, (S/3/4), Garnett College. 
83, New Kent Road, London. S.E.1. 
(638) 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

The British [ron and Steel Federation proposes to 
atrange a series of residential courses for managers 
nominated by companies in the industry and is seeking 
to recruit additional members of staff to take part in 
Organising and conducting courses and preparing material 
for study. 

There will be vacancies for >— 

(a) A cost and works accountant with good qualifica- 
tions and with experience in the iron and. steel 
industry. 

(>) A metallurgist with good qualifications and with 
production experience in the industry. 

(c) An engineer with good qualifications and with know- 
ledge of the operation and maintenance of stecl- 
works plant. ° 

(4) A man with experience of and interest in manage- 
ment development. 

In the case of each of these posts the salary offered 
will be related to the experience and potential of the 
successful candidate. The appointments will be tenable 
in Sheffield. 

Applications, which should include in full statement 
of past experience, should be sent to the British Iron 
afd Steel Federation, Hoyle Street, Sheffield, 3. 


RITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED requires two young 

male graduates in Economics (with Statistics) to fill 
vacancies in its Market Research Department at its 
London office ;-— 

Vacancy (a)}—To conduct trade surveys (which may 
involve some travelling) into the current and future market 
potential for the Company's products and into factors 
influencing that potential. Ref. No. S$.40T. 

Vacancy (b)—To take charge of a small section con- 
cerned with the analysis of internal and external statis- 
tical data, and with general economic investigations. 
Ref. No. S.41T. 

In both cases, an ability to analyse large amounts of 
factual material and to prepare clear and concise reports 
thereon is required. Whilst these posts can be filled in 
the near future, applications are invited from individuals 
who are likely to become available within the next few 
months, including those who are graduating this year.— 
Please reply, giving full details, including salary required, 
to The Personnel Officer,” British Cellophane Limited, 
Bath Road, Bridgwater, Somerset. and quote appropriate 
reference number. ey 

WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT’'S DEPARTMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited from qualified accountants for 
the above appointment at a commencing salary of not 
less than £1,250 per annum The appointment carries 
responsibility for a wide variety of financial and com- 
mercial matters, including tariffs, and should appeal to 
candidates with an interest in economic questions. N 
degree in arts, economics or commerce would be an 
advantage. 

The post is pensionable and the successful candidate 
may be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two referees, should be 
addressed to the Industrial Relations Officer, West Mid- 
lands Gas Board, 6 Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, 15, to reach him by not later than May 10, 1956. 

J. C. INGRAM, Secretary to the Board. 


BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED require a number 

of outstanding men, aged 25-40 with initiative. drive 
and real organising ability for positions concerned. with 
Electronic Data Processing Machines. Qualifications 
should include a wide experience of systems and methods 
in Commerce and/or Industry, preferably but not essen- 
tially including Punched Card Systems. A degree or 
other professional qualification is desirable. Necessary 
training will be given (the next course commences in 
London on September 3, 1956) and a salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience will be paid during 
this period. 7 : 

A number of graduate mathematicians interested in 
programming, with or without experience in this field, 
is also urgently required. : 

These openings, which occur in London, Birmingham 
and Manchester, represent excellent opportunities in a 
field with an enormous future. Full details, please, to 
the Personnel Manager, 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
quoting reference EDPM/2. 

HARTERED or Incorporated Accountant, preferably 

under 30, required as Budget and Methods Accountant 
by expanding American Manufacturing Company near 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire. Sound professional training. 
rather than previous industrial experience, is the primary 
requirement. Commencing salary £900 p.a.—Apply, giving 
details of career, experience, and present salary, to The 
Controller, Revfon International Corporation, P.O. Box 
No. 1, Maesteg, Glamorganshire. 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


ralia : £8.5s, (sterling) 
ada: $21.50 or £7.14s 
Africa : £5.55 


Exype = A Hongkong : £7 


India & Ceylon : £6 








‘rmted in Great Britain by St, Cuementrs Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.}. 


Europe (except Poland) : ¢4.15s 
Gibraltar. Malta : £3,15s 





tran : £6 iraq : £6 
Israel : £6 

japan : £9 

Malaya : £6.15s. 


London, W.C.2. 
Postage on this 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : €5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


S. America and W. indies ; €7.15s 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Published weekly by THe Economist ‘Newspaper, Ltp., 
issue: Inland 2)d. ; Overseas 3d.—Saturday, May 5, 1956. 
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INVESTING FOR THE FUTURE IN Blig fis 


The drip acid tower, part of the : 
t Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid plant oe ieee 3 
at Avonmouth. 


AHF gas is used in a process for 


ne transforming uranium oxide to pure 
tb 7 bi ; uranium tetrafluoride. In a sub- 
tie f ® sequent process, this material is 
‘i . . reacted with calcium metal to form 

| 4 uranium metal and calcium fluoride. 


By supplying a considerable propor- 





tion of Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid 
to the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, the Corporation 
is making a substantial contribution 
to progress in the field of atomic 
energy. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
37 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. + 95 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, C.1. - 360 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL !. 
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